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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Curt1s has just completed his history of 


dollars, and get the four Evangelists, to begin 


the Constitution of the United States. Seldom | with 


as we have the pleasure of knowing much more 
of a book, than reviews of it, we must force 
time enough to read this ; hoping to find it writ- 
ten in the spirit and power of Daniel Webster, 
that Defender of the Faith, whom President 
Jackson delighted to honor; the glorious sub- 
ject of Healey’s painting in Faneuil Hall, 

The Rev. Thomas H. Stockton continues his 
issue of the Books of the New Testament, in sep+ 
arate and convenient volumes. Send him two 


We had ready an article on the alliance be- 
tween the governments of France and England, 
showing that “Gold may be bought too dear,” . 
It may not be too late for next week. 

This number contains some excellent stories 
—and the two Review articles are suited to the 
season. The criticisms upon the new American 





| Cyclopsedia will be of use to the future volumes, 


Even the best folk, are better when well looked 
after. 
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ConstiTUuTION oF THE UniTep Srares.— 
History of the Origin, Formation, and Adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States ; 
with notices of its principal Framers. By 
George Ticknor Curtis. In two volumes. 
“Harper & Brothers, New York. 

This important work is now completed, by 
the publication of the Second Volume. 


Revivat Hymys.—Revival Hymns, by Hen 
Ward Beecher. Almost every Hymn in this 
collection has been taken from ‘“ The Ply- 
mouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes,” 
Phillips & Sampson, Boston. 


Auison’s Evrore.—History of Europe from 
the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Acces- 
sion of Louis Napoleon. in 1852. By Sir} 


_ Archibald Alison, D. C. L. Vol. 3. “Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


Kinwax—Harrr Home.—The Happy Home. 
By revi Ry pri ff “ Letters to. Bishop 
ughes,”’ 


Harper & Brothers, 
New Wick 


Sr. Luxe—Srocxton.—The Gospel of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ according to 
St. Luke. Received Version, in the Para 
graph form, with a full Index ;+and an Intro- 
duction by Thomas Hartwell Horne, D. D. 
Tllustrated. by Views of Jerusalem. This 
Volume, of pocket size, with flexible cover, 
gilt edges, will be sent by mail free of —— 

50 cents. Address The Rev Thos. 
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GOO aS ET 


epconeenaitiilaiant 
From ‘The North Review. 


the late Thames Lovell Bed- 
don: . William Pickering. 


a Poem. By Phili 
Bailey. (Fifth Edition). 
Pickering. 1852. 
8. The Mystic. By Philip James Bailey. 
Pickering. 1856. 
4. The Roman: a Dramatic Poem. B 
eer Yendys. London: Bentley. 


5. Balder Part the First. By the Author 
of “The Roman,” (Second Edition.) 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1854. 

6. England in Time of War. ' By 8ydne 
Dobell. London: Smith, Elder, an 
Co. 1856. 

1. Poems. By Alexander Smith, (Fifth 
¥sinMe) London: David inal 


James 
ondon : 


9. Night on a the Soul: a Dramatic Poem. 
By T. Stanyan Bigg. London: Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 1854. 

Most disquisitions on poetry begin with an 
attempted definition of what poetry is, or a 
rejection of all definitions that have been 
previously attempted; in either case the 
result is generally unsatisfactory. A thou- 
sand hints have been given, each of which 
shadow forth a portion of truth; and no: one 
definition can ever compass, and, as it were, 
crystallise an explanation into some sparkling 
epigram, any more than the meaning and 
mystery involved in the word Life could be 
thus briefly unriddled. Approximately, 
can arrive at some understanding of the sub- 
ject by watching the forces of poetry in oper- 
ation. The poet is, or should be, more of a 
seer and translator of what God has already 
created, than a creator in the workshop of 
his own mind. The Medievals called the 
poet a “finder,” rather thana creator. He 
is a seeker and a finder of the truth and 
beauty that lie in realities around him, rather 
than a producer of beauty out of the deeps 
of his own personality ;—which beauty, 
many imagine he confers on outer objects. 
And this has been the mental. attitude of the 
greatest poets. They have sought for those 
things which are hidden from the mass of 
men by some dimness of sight, or film of 
familiarity; and, finding these, they become 
the translators to men of all this truth and 
loveliness, which is written in the hand-writ- 





ing of the Creator everywhere throughout 
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His creation, whether flaming on the walls of 
space, smiling in flowers from the green earth, 
or inscribed on the red leaves of the human 
heart. Hence it has been said, that the poet 
gives us apparent pictures of unapparent 
natures. 


There are two worlds in which human ex- 
istence moves: the world of thought, and 


y|the world of feeling. The world of feeling 


is more or less common to all. The highest 
and the lowest can meet on this ground, and 
enter into this bond of human relationship. 
But it is different in the world of thought. 
Many cannot pass from the world of feeling 
into that of thought at will, and but few are 
fitted to translate their feeling into thought 
—which is the spiritual apparition of feeling 
——and thus reproduce any past experience in 
such shape as shall give pleasure to the 
"| beholder in the contemplation thereof. This 
is the work of the poet. He translates from 
the world of feeling into that of thought, and 
thus enables us to realise in thought what we 
may have once experiéneed in feeling. And 
often, when these reproductions are made by 
the greatest poets in their happiest moments, 
they seem quite familiar to us, because we 
have possessed them before in feeling, only 
we were unable to translate them into 
thought. When the poet has given us this 
new rendering of some old experience, it 
strikes us with the force of a greater reality 
than did that experience itself, when we were 
living it. Hence, we believe, has arisen 


we | one of the errors respecting the functions of 


the Imagination. We do not think that the 
poet adds to the reality, or transcends it in 
his translation of it, so much as that we our- 
selves are unaware of all that is contained in 
the reality, while we are passing through it in 
feeling. For this reason, while we are in a 
state of suffering, or enjoyment, we do not 
speculate upon it in thought; we live it in 
feeling. Indeed, the more perfect in feeling, 


the more unconscious are we in thought. 


as | But when, by the poet’s aid, we come to re- 


live this feeling in thought, every faculty we 
turn upon it is now alive with conscious- 
ness; and this secondary phase of joy or 
sorrow often appears more real than the 
first, because we obtain a conscious interpreta- 
tion of much that we before experienced un- 
consciously. 

For the time being, then, we shall look 
upon the poet as a translator of realities 
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which do already exist, and only a creator so 
far as he shapes an artistic body through 
which the life is operative; because, by look- 
ing upon him in this light we shall be able to 
see all the more clearly how poetry is colored 
by the age in which it is produced, and 
takes its tints from the various influences 
that surround it, quickening its life, fostering 
its strength, or stunting its growth. For not 
only is the peet a translator of the inner 
life of man, with its wonder world of 
thoughts and feelings—its unspeakable love 
and sorrow, its hopes and aspirations, tempt- 
ations and lonely wrestlings, darings and 
doubts, grim passions and gentle affections, 
its smiles and tears—which, in their change- 
ful lights or gloomy grandeur, play out the 
great drama of the human heart, but he also 
translates into his poetry and reflects for us 
the very spirit of his time. The poetry of 
every age and epoch comes to us with the 
likeness of that age or epoch stamped upon 
it, in features ranging from the heroic type 
of the noble Elizabethan time, ‘to the sen- 
sual cast given by the Merry Monarch and 
his Circean Restoration. See how Chaucer 
gives us the inner life that men lived in his 
age, and clothes it with external history! 
With what crystal clearness his poetry, in its 
simple heart-home directness and passionate 
sincerity, homely strength and contentedness 
with a few pleasures—its gaiety and gravity, 
both as of childhood—its overflows of animal 
spirits—its naive way of getting at the truth, 
lying, as it does, nearer to nature—possessing 
perfect innocency of eye, and unperplexed in 
its frank expression,—with what crystal clear- 
ness, we say, his poetry images the freshness 
and sweetness of the morning time, and the 
lustihood of young life that was then filling 
England, and breaking into a new dawn of 
thought! In Chaucer’s poetry we see the 
young unconscious strength of a people that 
would yet have a grand awakenment, and be- 
come conscious of its power and prowess in 
action, and that receptive condition of faith 
which was to embody the fresh spirit of free- 
dom found in the purer truth of the Reform- 
ers, together with the conquering courage 
that would bear witness for it in the furnace- 
flames, and carry it in triumph over the 
world. In a time like that of Chaucer, when 
the life is simpler, and evolves itself in its 
happy, unconscious way—when there is not 
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so much knowledge of life as boundless 
capacity for living, and life itself is a going 
forth in the very spirit that conquers, and in 
which all greatest things have been done,— 
then, the influences of the age which affect 
the poet, and color his poetry, will be of good 
help to him; they will strengthen him with 
their strength, and make his verse vital with 
their silent surge of new vigor and affluent life, 

It is the same in the Elizabethan age, 
Shakespeare walked every day among heroes 
and mighty men, and saw around him such 
magnificence of individual and national life— 
such consteNated wit, lofty thought, and ma. 
jesty, as have seldom been in this world in 
one country, and at the same time. He saw 
the very men who wrought the great deeds, 
bore the burthen of great events, and worked 
the grand deliverance for his own beloved 
land, when it was encompassed with perils, 
and made her tower again triumphantly over 
her enemies; and, high as she towered in 
her added strength and stature to look over 
the surrounding seas, she beheld no rival left 
upon them! The men that lived, and the 
life that was lived by a nation, and ran from 
its heart through arms and hands in tides of 
triumph,—these were translated by Shakes- 
peare and his play-fellows into those wonder- 
ful dramas, which, from that litle Globe 
Theatre, have gone forth and filled the great 
globe theatre of the world. And here, again, 
we shall find the influences of the. age in 
which the Elizabethan poets lived and wrote, 
with its tug of war, and wrestle of stern pas- 
sions; its quickening spirit of enterprise 
called forth by the dazzling dawn of that 
New World which rose upon it, and bade 
Old England become supreme master over 
the seas, that lay between them, offering itself 
as the prize of victory ;—all these influences 
were mighty in helping to carry the poet 
out of himself and all conscious cankering 
thoughts about self,—which is the greatest 
thing to be done. For the poet is a medi- 
um; and the most perfect condition for con- 
veying the truest image of things, is that in 
which self is lost in a larger life, and all the 
spiritual pores are open portals for this larger 
life of the aggregate humanity. The great 
est poet must feel most as others feel—draw 
most ‘upon the common human heritage. 
The Elizabethan time, with its buoyant life 
and outlet of action, was a happy and fruitful 
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time for poetry, and reacted on the poét in 
fresh forces of life that influenced him in 
many invisible ways. 

Milton, again, has most assuredly gathered 
up the great-hearted efforts and solemn 
strength, the wasted bravery and the fiery 
fervor, of the Puritans, and treasured them 
for their earthly immortality in his Paradise 
Lost. How like is that work to the endeay- 
ors of the purged and purified heart, that 
has had its earthly tabernacles overthrown, 
and all its human efforts baffled, trying to 
build for itself a dwelling-place in the 
heavens, a house not made with hands, far 
above the shocks and storms of change, in 
which the soul can rest serenely, although the 
head lie down upon a prison pillow, or the ty- 
rant’s bloody. block ! 

The play-wrights of the Restoration, too, 
translate certain influences of their time into 
their poetry; with what result we all know. 
Let us hope, however, for the honor of hu- 
manity, that no true poet can be the puppet 
and plaything of such outward circumstances, 
and that poetry indignantly scorned her 
wooers in verse, and took refuge with the 
great divines, who were also great poets, only 
they had not the musical faculty dominant, or 
else they despised the tricks of verse, because 
of the antic apes they saw around them. 
Still, there can be no doubt but that, in the 
absence. of virtuous public life for poets to 
translate into their poetry, there will be 
found poetasters, who will translate courtly 
vices, and make a fashion of royal depravity ; 
just as the courtiers of James the First went 
about, and stood in his presence as knock- 
kneed as they could, because their monarch 
was also knock-kneed, and thus art followed 
nature, 

We cannot tell how far the life of courts 
or of nations influence the poet himself; but 
it is noticeable that, in the following century 
—the Augustan age, which is one of the 
meanest and least natural in English history 
—the poetry of the time not only sharply 
defines its mean features, but it would also 
seem to show that the poet himself strove to 
reflect its manners and externals, its sharp 
selfishness, spite, and scandal, its envy and 
jealousies, barren artificiality, and utter want 
of generous heart and noble life. 

In briefly noticing how the poet translates 
historical influences into poetry, we have now 
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Robert Burns strode in among the crowd of 
the self-enthroned, who sat trying to conjure 
up the spirit of beauty, by repeating the 
words of the grand magicians who had passed 
away, and carried the secret of their enchant- 
ment with them, and passed right through 
them, scattering their fluttering artificialities 
and sparkling shallownesses on his way back 
to unsophisticated Nature. With one or two 
wistful looks at Pope and Shenstone, he 
turned to the old ballads, with their sinewy 
strength, smiting tenderness, lilting music, 
and flashes of feeling. And Cowper, in Eng- 
land, went back all he could to the primal 
simplicities of Nature, for he had an out-of- 
doors heart; and when shut in-doors from 
the garden, and fettered there so often by 
sickness, he would still feel his way back to 
the woods and fields, and the common human 
heart, which he touched with so natural a 
knack that it would be thought a rare feat of 
genius, had he not done it so easily. 

Then came. William Wordsworth, who said, 
Let us go back to Chaucer, sit down beside 
him and his. darling daisy, and learn of him 
what wealth of meaning there is in the things 
that lie about our feet; what strength and 
savor there is in simple speech; and how the 
poet may rise, Anteus-like, invincible in 
strength, so long as he keeps. his footing on 
the common earth, It will do poetry good, 
said Wordsworth, to. take it back, so that it 
may breathe in new life from the native air 
of its childhood. Here, then, was a special 
appeal made to external nature, as a means 
of getting fresh food for the inner life of 
man. And a comparatively new influence 
emanates from this appeal, which mingles 
largely with all subsequent poetry. Words- 
worth becomes the great translator of this 
influence into his poetry; and after the first 
flush of the red-rising dawn of the French 
Revolution, which dazzled his young eyes 
also, has deepened into blood, he seeks to 
bring himself and his readers more and more 
under this influence, and to get further and 
further away from the sound of the strife, and 
the smoke of the conflict; because, instead 
of the Goddess Liberty coming with healing © 
to the nations, he sees a wild Virago dancing 
round a guillotine, to the sound of the Car- 
magnole, in wet, red shoes; and he shrinks 
away, and seeks to dwell apart with a nature 
that is more beneficent and beautiful, in her 
grandeur of storm, or blessing of calm. And 
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so, in comparative solitude, he falls back upon 
those elements which are the very ground- 
roots of poetry, and attains, in a confused 
and bewildering time, to that repose in which 
the bright particles of knowledge are slowly 
precipitated, and shaped into the larger 
growth and oneness of accumulated wisdom, 
instead of their being kept in constant whirl 
by many disturbing causes, and never becom- 
ing anything more than the bright particles 
of scattered knowledge. 

The French Revolution had an incalculable 
influence in bringing forth the great band of 
poets that came into being, as it were, 
through the rents made by the outburst of 
that Revolution, and produced such a quick- 
ening motion of mind, as issued in a very 
budding and flowering-time of poetry. But 
much of this influence had an effect on the 
ordinary current of human life, which runs 
through the poet’s mind as well as through 
the mind of others, similar to that of the 
tributary torrents that rush down in thunder, 
and the swollen strength of storm, to the 
river, which they quicken in speed, and in- 
crease in size, but also make it muddy in 
color, and heap it with driftage. In Shelley, 
for example, we see the disturbing influence 
at work most manifestly. He tries to trans- 
late the French Revolution into verse, and is 
so perplexed with the problem, that he nearly 
loses his wits. The power that he grappled 
with lifts him off his feet, and bears him 
away like a weak child, striking blindly with 
vain blows. The shock unsettles him for the 
rest of his life. Byron rises up from the 
smoke and ashes of that Revolution, not al- 
together unlike Milton’s image of Satan, ris- 
ing up from the fiery bed of the lower lake, 
towering with passion, distended with pride, 
and threatening high Heaven with future 
vengeance. He brings into poetry the wail 
of the wounded, the doubts of the sceptical, 
the defiance of the daring; he rises into 
blasphemy with the boldest, and sinks into 
bestiality with the most sensual. Byron 
does not translate these revolutionary influ- 
ences, as Shelley did, from earnest sympathy 
of his soul with others’ suffering, and real 
yearning of spirit for the reign of right, so 
much as from a desire to be seen fiddling 
while Rome is in flames, and from his love of 
astonishing people, and of frightening them 
now and then, which he knows is so easily 
done in such startling times. Keats laid 
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himself down among the sweet wild English 
flowers, under the murmuring leafy trees, 
stopped his ears to the din of battles, shut 
his eyes on the struggles of politics, and the 
shows of statecraft, and dreamed his dream 
of the old Greek Beauty. ‘Tennyson, in his 
greatest song, sets himself to wrestle with 
the doubts, bear the burden of the fears, and 
ring out clear in music the troubled hopes 
which were bequeathed to us by that time of 
mighty deeds, and mighty men, and mighty 
blunders ; and this he does by a firm reliance 
on those few intuitions of feeling which were 
given us at the beginning. Tennyson’s is the 
last song that rises up calmly, and rings out 
clearly with its melodious beauty, in spite of 
the pressure of our complex time, and the 
stress of its adverse influences. After him 
comes that deluge let loose upon us by what. 
has been called the “ Spasmodic School.” 
We fancy there is more meaning and appli- 
cability in the name of “ Spasmodic,” given 
to so much of the poetry which has been pro- 
duced of late years, than the first givers ot 
that name saw in it. It is frequently the 
special characteristic of a nickname, that it 
shall be too vague and intangible to be seized 
upon and proved to be false ; and so it lives, 
just because it cannot be caught and put to 
death. Here, however, the name might be 
demonstrated as true to the nature. For 
what constitutes spasm, but weakness trying 
to be strong, and collapsing in the effort? 
And what result could be looked for more 
naturally, than that a good deal of current 
poetry should be spasmodic, if we carry on 
into the present time our consideration of 
the external causes that influence poetry? 
When the giants of genius shall free them- 
selves from the Etna that now hides them, 
they may come and make it possible to trans- 
mute into poetry those influences which are 
at present only a hindrance to others, making 
their own new laws and breaking old ones, 
surprising the whole world with most magical 
results, but, till then, poetry, in the hands 
of our present writers, is driven into narrower 
bounds, and left with more limited means of 
freeing itself. The greatest poetry always 
finds its main source of sustenance in a few 
common universal elements, which are to it 
what the elementary substances are to chemis- 
try. It deals with simple powers. Trust, 
for example, we would call one of the simple 
powers of poetry. Doubt, on the contrary, 


ap» at thu ti tf GG ots > on on ie. a 
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we should call a compound, made up of per- 
plexed thought and uncertain feeling; and, 
being a compound, it can be divided and de- 
stroyed. Now, many tendencies of the time 
are at war with the simple powers, and are in 
favor of the compounds. The out-flowing 
tides of feeling are checked and forced back 
upon the poet, so that he feels compelled to 
turn his eyes within in selfanalysis, until, in- 
stead of living, he gets bewildered at the 
mystery of life. which he cannot solve, and 
dazzled with the new knowledge, which he 
cannot assimilate; instead of telling us what 
time it is by the face of the clock, he pores 
over the problem of the wheels, and for every 
gain of curious insight he loses some intuition 
of more precious value, until at length the 
conscious intellect is enthroned in the seat of 
that unconscious child-like spirit, in which all 
that is most human meets with what is most 
divine, even asthe little.children came near 
and were taken into the arms of Christ of 
old. Our spasmodists, in a great measure, 
are dealers in compounds. And not only are 
they driven out of the great poet’s path by 
force of many outward circumstances, and 
have not sufficient knowledge or grasp of the 
simple powers by which poetry is brought 
home to our business and bosoms, but, in 
some instances, they wilfully turn from the 
simple powers to try their experiments with 
the compounds, and their only ambition ap- 
pears to be how to puzzle us with the subtlety 
by which they can work for our perplexity 
and their remote result. Shelley, in the 
Cenci, says with great truth, 
“Tt is a trick of this same family 

To analyse their own and other minds. 

Such self-anatomy shall teach the will 

Dangerous secrets, for it tempts our powers.” 

The first condition of being a poet, is to be 
aman speaking tomen. He whois to image 
humanity, must at least be able to stand on 
& common level with it, and by his many 
sympathies enrich his special experience with 
all that is universal ; thus losing the poverty 
of the individual in the wealth of the species. 
But it is the evident predilection of our spas- 
modists towards that “abstruse research” 
among morbid phenomena, which “tends to 
steal from his own nature all the: natural 
man,” and the habit of their minds to move 
in the involution of thinking, instead of the 
evolution of thought. Also, it is their fatal 
fault to seek for that which is rare and pecu- 
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liar, and to be afraid of that which is com- 


mon, and timid of matter-of-fact and mere 
flesh and blood. If they do not do this in- 
tentionally, then so much the worse is it for 
the class of mind that is so limited and per- 
verse as to take this direction instinctively. 
Either they seem not to share our ordinary 
feelings and plain humanities of thought and 
speech, or they cannot grasp ordinary reali- 
ties; for the emotion to be sung, or the char- 
acter to be painted, must have branched off 
far from the ordinary channel of human 
affairs, and run into an isolated and particular 
experience, before it is fitted for their poetic 
purpose, They refine upon reality till it be- 
comes the faintest shadow, and only attempt 
to grasp it at the stage in which it cannot be 
laid hold of. 

Now, if a poet possesses his manhood in 
common with the rest of us, shares our 
thoughts and has feelings in tune, and has 
truly a genius for transmuting and translating 
these into poetic forms, he cannot keep too 
much on broad human grounds. The charm 
will be in the common human experience 
being rendered in his subtler light, and 
colored in the prism of his own personality. 
If he have sufficient genius, it is in universal 
experience that he will find his greatest 
strength,—out of it he will draw the universal 
success ; if he have not sufficient genius, then 
all the seeking in the world, or out of it, for 
that which is remote and uncommon, will be 
but of little avail in disguising his weakness. 
Our spasmodists appear to take for their 
text, and apply it at all times and in all 
places, the words of Ecclesiasticus, “ A man’s 
mind is sometimes wont to tell him more 
than seven watchmen that sit above in an 
high tower.” They forget that this is only 
sometimes so, when the darkness of night 
shuts in the view, for example; and so they 
will not avail themselves of what the seven 
watchmen may see when the broad light of 
day lies on the land, and reveals the many 
features of the landscape. Hence their tend- 
ency to look with an introverted vision alone, 
instead of looking out with wide open eyes, 
and deriving advantage from the experience 
of others, as do the great objective writers. 
It is here, in this respect, as it is in the moral 
world, those who are wise will benefit by the 
lives and experience of others, and those 
who are foolish will only be taught by their 
own, 
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We admit the great difficulty in dealing 
with much poetic material of the present 
time, deprived as the poet necessarily is of 
many resources open to the great poets of 
the past. There is so much more knowledge 
current among men ; and this not only tends 
to lessen his authority and increase his per- 
sonal difficulty, but it possibly leaves much 
less simple feeling among those who of old 
would have given themselves up with implicit 
faith and honest sympathy to his utterances. 
But, all the more reason why the poet should 
steadfastly abide by the true elements of po- 
etry, and all those positive influences which 
yet live in our human nature; and, holding 
fast by these, resist the negative and perplex- 
ing influences of our peculiar time, and bring 
poetry, and the readers of poetry back to 
nature, by touching that nature which runs 
through the hearts of all. 

The band of young poets who have come 
before the public during the last few years, 
have been called the “Spasmodic School,” 
though there is not oneness of principle in 
their efforts sufficient to give consistency to 
them, and bind the writers together in any ed- 
ucational brotherhood. Certainly they include 
almost every variety of spasm ; but there are 
many spasmodic writers, in both prose and 
verse, besides those who have been denomi- 
nated as the Spasmodic School. On the 
other hand, it would be somewhat difficult to 
point out any great master as the founder of 
this school. It appears to us that Robert 
Browning is, in a sense, one of the greatest 
spasmodists, so far as as a wilful delight. in 
remote and involved thinking, abrupt and 
jerking mental movements, and “ pernickitie- 
ness” of expression, working, in the higher 
regions of genius, can constitute a spasmod- 
ist. And but for certain spasmodic peculiari- 
ties which seem inherent to Mrs. Browning, 
“ Aurora Leigh” might have been the great- 
est poem of our time. In her case, the 
spasm is manifested in her sudden transitions 
from thought to thought and from thing to 
thing. Descending to a very low point for 
illustration, we might also undertake to show 
in “ Bothwell” some of the meanest possible 
specimens of Surrey-sublime spasm ; all the 
meaner, because it is the spasm of weakness 
collapsing, without having to bear any bur- 
then of thought or feeling. Going back as 
far as Byron, we shall find the spasmodic ele- 





ment in a large portion of his poetry. His 
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punctuation was composed of the marks 
made by spasm, palpably as the dots made by 
a wooden leg on a soft soil. It was often by 
spasmodic affection that he astonished s0 
many people, set their hair on end, and made 
them believe that the epilepsy of his Muse 
was the motion of the Pythoness when re 
ceiving her immortal messages, and shaking 
with the shocks of spiritual electricity. This 
love of astonishing and of exciting popular 
wonder constituted a great part of Byron’s 
success with the multitude. The power to 
startle and surprise is always loudly welcomed 
in this world, because there are always so 
many waiting with mouths wide open to be 
startled and surprised, and these, in their 
ignorance, mistake the appeal to their won- 
derment for an appeal to their poetic sympa- 
thy ; and so they wonder, and shout in their 
wonder, and make a nine days’ jubilee on 
behalf of their wonder. As in Byron’s case, 
this love of exciting wonder will degrade a 
writer, and make him descend to the lowest 
depths for food wherewith to sustain it, until 
every moral feeling is violated by the poet, 
and blasphemy is tolerated by the public, if 
noi applauded. 

Following Byron, it appears to us that 
Lovell Beddoes brings other spasmodic influ 
ences into modern verse of a different kind 
Beddoes has much in common with the recent 
revival in poetry, which is somewhat akin to 
the latter renaissance in painting and archi- 
tecture, and in which the hacchante is often 
dearer than the saint. There is, too, moro 
luxuriance of foliage and bloom on their trees 
than redundancy of fruit. He-has the same 
love of color, and fondness for all that is 
striking ; he sets upon the banquet-table the 
same rich feast of words, and his expression 
is mostly at the same pitch of extravagance. 
He also sprung into full blossom at an early 
period of youth, and went the way in which 
other spasmodists have gone and are going; 
his spring blossoms fell in the frosts, and 
there was no autumn fruitage. His poetry 
largely possesses a quality which is, perhaps, 
the most common feature of our spasmodists 
—it is rich in imagery. This is natural 
enough for youth, which apprehends life 
mostly on tHe sensational side, and is more 
flowery and fleshly than spiritual. But it is 
well to note that this imaginal tendency, 
unless it be the youthful efflorescence of 4 
mind that is quite healthy and full of all 
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manly vigor, is apt to sap the strength from 
maturer mental qualities, and let it run to 
waste in a rank luxuriance of undergrowth. 

Shakspeare, in his early leafing time, was 
riotous in imagery; but there was such a 
rootage of thought, and such a girth of feel- 
ing, that the ample foliage waving above was 
only an outcome of abundant health and cre- 
ative strength. In_ his later poetry however, 
he is much less imaginal, because he can say 
what he wants to say in a manner more di- 
rect than by illustrations. Keats, also, one 
of the most affluent of imagery among mod- 
ern poets, becomes far less so in his “ Hype- 
rion,” which is chaster, nobler, and more sus- 
tained in consequence. His mind was grow- 
ing in the direction of moral health, in spite 
of his bodily health failing, In Beddoes this 
imagery does not spring from a healthy men- 
tal condition: its roots were in the grave ; 
and the overhanging wealth of leaf and 
flower, with all their warmth of color and 
lavish life, casts a shadow damp with death. 
Ever and anon, amidst all the fragrant spices 
and odorous balms, you smell the breath of 
the graveyard, Many of his passionate lines 
might have thrilled to the soul of Keats. 
Here and there they have the true tragic 
touch, stern or pathetic; and innumerable 
fine things might be quoted from his pages ; 
but he had not the genius that should have 
made these subservient to great and worthy 
ends. How grandly he indicates the death 
suspended over the head of its victim in these 
lines !— 


“ How still, how full, how lightly 
I move, since this resolve, about the place, 
Like to a murder-charged thunder-cloud 
‘Lurking about the starry streets of night, 
Breathless and masked, 
O’er a still city sleeping by the sea!” 
Another character frantic for vengeance says— 
«When I tread 
His neck into the grave, I shall, methinks, 
Fall into ashes with the mighty joy, 
Or be transformed into a winged star : 
That will be all eternal heaven distilled 
Down to one thick rich minute. This sounds 


madly, 
But Zam mad when I,remember him.” 

This last quotation is very fine in its place, 
and so would the former one be; only it is 
said by the wrong person. It would have 
been more in place if spoken by an observer 
of the gloomy man charged with murder, 
than given as a self-reflection. But the obvi- 
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ic in effect, rather than fine. The following 
examples will bear witness to his relation- 
ship with our Spasmodic School :— 
“ That frightful forest 
r Under the po sane ga of the sky, 

Where death’s scythe hangs : its murder-shad- 

' Ing trees 

Are hairs upon hell’s brow.” 
* May I uy never more, but be struck dumb ! 

ag 2 stripped of manhood and made 

evil, 

If I mean not as truly unto thee. 

But re me to the proof, say, ‘ Kill thyself,’ 

I will outlabor Hercules in will. 

Shall I fight swordless with a youthful lion ? 

Shall I do aught that I may die in doing ? — 

I almost wish thou hadst some impious task, 

That I might act it.” 
The peculiar nature of Beddoes’ mind, which 
appeared to swarm with morbid instincts, 
made his end in poetry a melancholy warn- 
ing. He gradually lost what hold he had 
upon the warm, rich world of human life, fed 
with common human affections, and filled 
with common human sympathies, in pursuit 
of unnatural mental anatomy, and in search 
of those mysteries which death renders up 
in the dissecting-room. For he became an: 
anatomist literally. The poet,no longer sat- 
isfied with the beautiful instrument breathing 
its music, would take it in pieces to see 
whence the music came, which was a secret 
death could not reveal. To adopt an image 
of James Montgomery, he sought to grasp 
in his own hand the dew-drop, which, when 
touched, at once loses all its sparkling grace, 
its shape of beauty, its light from heaven, 
and is merely a little water, having the one 
quality of wetness. The gift was fiken from 
him, and died out of him utterly. And lit- 
tle marvel that this should be so: after re- 
ducing the ethereal fire to ashes, in search 
of a mere earthly discovery,—somewhat anal- 
ogous perhaps to the accidental discovery of 
glass-making,—it was too much to have ex- 
pected that the radiant Phoenix of poetry 
would ever soar again from these ashes, when: 
the fire was’ wilfully put out for so paltry a 
purpose. Beddoes, we say, became an anat- 
omist ; and is not this precisely what some of 
our recent writers in verse have become? 
They also are probing among the secrets of 
the skeleton which lies hidden beneath the 
rosy bloom of flesh, with speculations on 
bones and membranes, cells and blood-vessels, 
Oyster-like, they get their pearls from a state 





ous tendency of his poetry is mainly phrenet- 


of disease. If we were asked to indicate the 
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poem which has been most harmful, and has 
wrought most evil to the young poetic mind 
of our time, we should unhesitatingly point 
to “Festus.” Bailey's poem is a vast work, 
in which egotism is the presiding principle, 
as it was in building that Babel of old. In 
going through it, the reader feels as though 
he were witnessing a series of grand pyro- 
technic displays of gorgeous but evanescent 
brilliance, until his aching eyes are so daz- 
zled, that he feels himself in“ a land of dark- 
ness.” The writer’s object throughout ap- 
pears to be to strike us blind rather than to 
illumine us, and to leave us breathless rather 
than breathing. And at last the difficulty of 
reading the poem becomes bewildering. 
This comes of the author possessing some of 
the poetic faculties in full development, and 
aimost, if not totally, lacking others which 
are quite as necessary, if not more so, for the 
completion of a poet, and the production of 
true poetry. The faculties that he does pos- 
sess, are precisely those which need the reins 
of judgment and taste, and the curb of pru- 
dence ; for without them he is borne, and 
hurried, and whirled away in a wild confu- 
sion, and a sublime disregard of all artistic 
and esthetic proprieties, and all moral and 
religious associations. Indeed, the moral 
sense seems wrecked in a “ sea of rich and 
ripe sensation.” The earthy, the heavenly, 
and the diabolic mingle and dance over all 
boundary marks. There is no perception of 
the differences between small and great, the 
vague and the vast, the gigantic and the de- 
formed, the boundless and the lawlessness 
that is without bounds. 

“ Festus” is not, what it has so often been 
called, a great poem, because it is altogether 
‘wanting in the welding oneness that moulds 
the great works of imagination. There is no 
magnet of sufficient purpose passing through 
its glittering filings of the fancy, and gather- 
ing them up into fitting form. And when we 
use the word “ filings ” here, we do not do so 
merely in a figurative sense ; for the truth is, 
that poems of the “ Festus” order are prin- 
cipally made up of filings from other men’s 
works—hints and suggestions got while read- 
ing the writings of others, sometimes by read- 
ing between the lines, often by direct appro- 
priation, however unconscious; thus making 
the result mainly a parasitic growth, based 
upon the beginnings of others, instead of an 
original creation, with the life that shapes in- 
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to symmetry and oneness energetically run. 
ning through it, from the lowest ground-root 
of strength with which it grasps the subject, 
to the topmost leaf wherewith it breaks into 
beauty. Here we shall find none of the sus- 
pended, poising strength, as of the moun- 
tainous repose which marks the climacteric 
expression of the highest powers in the world 
of mind, eyen as they are also the grandest 
expression of power in our physical world; 
for these can only be attained by the creative 
mind, that under the dominant idea moves 
with all its powers at once, each keeping 
proper place and perfect time, harmoniously 
to one great end. It is thus the great poets 
work ; and we perceive that they accomplish 
their great ends with sach a repose of power, 
that, like the best generals, they appear to 
have won the battle, and only to have brought 
half their forces into the field. But here, all 
the forces are brought into action in hot haste, 
all parts of the subject are taken by storm, 
and every lurking place of fancy is at once 
sacked. “Festus” is full of fine things of the 
startlingly staring kind, which are so apt to 
be not so much original as the reflections of 
other fine things seen in a distorting mirror; 
and when such are original, they are used 
very sparingly by the great poets. Upon an 
average, there are a dozen illustrations for 
every thought; and thus the poverty of 
thought is gilded with a lavish wealth of im- 
agery. The most imaginative poets use the 
fewest images: these belong more to the low- 
er range and flight of fancy; and yet, with 
many recent writers in both prose and verse, 
these images appear to constitute the primal 
proof of poetry, and the power of producing 
them the distinguishing characteristic of the 
poet. “Festus” and its critics have done 
much to foster this fallacy. 

“ Festus” has also been fatally successful 
in leading astray, because all phenomena that 
cannot be explained by known laws open up 
at once a fresh field to work in; and so long 
as the phenomena cannot be classified, or the 
precise amount of their truth ascertained, 
there is but little fear of the sham and spuri- 
ous imitation being known from what is true 
and real. This fact will account for much of 
the flying-off into space, which characterises 
recent verse, in order that it may avoid the 
verdict of an appeal to well-known laws, and 
not because the writers possess wings at will. 
If you cannot represent the world of reality, 
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this plan of taking refuge in the impalpable, 
affords a fine chance of fabricating a false 
world, which may float for a time as a beauti- 
ful bubble on the breath of those who puff it. 
False and futile, however, are all these at- 
tempts to create a world apart from that of 
human life, in which the poet shall be absolved 
from all known laws, and freed from ordinary 
conditions, in order that his idiosyncrasies 
may run riot without let or hindrance. | Ordi- 
nary human beings cannot enter such a phan- 
tom world. Shut up in our house of the 
senses, with some half-a-dozen windows: for 
outlooks into ‘the. infinite, we cannot follow, 
house and all, on pleasure-excursions into: the 
spirit world, as “ Festus” and others would 
have us, and mingle with its inhabitants’ on 
perfectly familiar terms. If Shakspeare, after 
mirroring so much of our human world so 
faithfully, had attempted to lead us into the 
invisible world, we might have followed witha 
firmer reliance. But he was:all too wise, and 
left that for Milton to do, when God had laid 
the shadow on his outer eyes, and freed the 
inner from earthly scales, contenting himself 
with giving those hints that flash upon us. in 
the high and mystic moods of thought. 

Of all the spasmodists, Mr. Dobell is the 
most original thinker and coherent writer. 
In some high gifts of the poet, he is magnifi- 
cently endowed. He gives us in his pages 
many glimpses of the most subtle loveliness 
ever opened up by the vision of poetry; 
much deep thought, expressed with a quiet 
majesty of speech; and often his poetry 
touches a depth of tenderness that reaches 
down to the hidden springs of tears. And 
yet, for want of a few common but very 
necessary qualities, Mr. Dobell fails, and we 
fear will fail, to bring home his poetry to any 
considerable number of people. He possesses 
a large and shaping imagination, which often 
flows with such serious and subtle sweetness 
as to leave the reader only half aware of its 
tide of strength; only, this imagination is 
left without sufficient material to work upon, 
for want of action and character in the'sub- 
ject. This necessitates its working more 
apart in some peculiar domain of poetry. It 
1s comparatively seldom that the pursuit of 
what is common leads the poet and the artist 
astray, it is this pursuit of what is uncommon 
and peculiar that becomes so fatal; and this, 
either from instinetive necessity or wilful 
choice, perhaps both, is the great bane of Mr. 
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Dobell. He. appears to select his subject, 
and the point of treatment, for their remote- 
ness from all ordinary reality, and then to 
refine upon these until: they are intangible to 
us, 
Given some genius, the great difficulty 
often still remains, how:to bring it to bear 
upon the minds of men with simple power, 
without much wandering in useless ways, and 
waste of scattered effort. We often fancy 
that the difference betwixt a born poet and a 
born: fool is quite as slight as the partition 
that is said to divide genius from madness. 
Frequently, from the undue prominence of 
some one faculty, or the want of another, 
years and lives are spent, and the anticipated 
result is never gained. The most. striking 
cases. of this kind occur in poetry, where 
there is considerable poetic faculty, so-called, 
power of:fancy or imagination, with a lament- 
able want of the few qualities which may be 
found doing the business of the day and the 
ordinary work of the world, and which are 
generally summed up as common ‘sense. 
For, after all, this common sense is the main 
ground to begin on as a basis of higher opera- 
tions. It is upon this ground that the mass 
of men can mingle; and if they can meet 
the poet here, they will trust him and try to 
follow him, when he leads them on; and lures 
them up into the higher regions of thought. 
As inhabitants of this earth, we must feel the 
ground under our feet if we are to walk. 
The common sense qualities constitute our 
intellectual earth; and if you cut this ground 
from under the feet of those who: have no 
wings, it is little wonder if they fall, and ean- 
not follow. For lack of this common meet- 
ing ground, many, otherwise rarely gifted, 
fail in part, or altogether, to bring their gifts 
home to the mass of men. Beside which, 
we invariably recur to the works of the great 
creative minds to find how’ solid has been 
their common sense capacity, and how mueh 
of their life overflowed in universal feeling. 
They could go to market with Pegasus and 
bring back daily bread for us, as well as 
return with food: from the  loftiest realms of 
imagination: ‘We find also that the poetry | 
produced by these master minds will stand 
the test of value when the touchstone is the 
heart of the people: The greatest poets can 
stand this test; but there is a manifest desire 
in those who work in very limited and special 
regions to shun and to undervalue this stan- 
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dard of. appeal, and to think too much of the 
“fit audience, though few.” We would in- 
sist on this test, and apply it to the spasmod- 
ists, because of their evident tendency to 
avoid it, and in every way to overshoot the 
mark. - 

Peculiarity of choice and subtlety of treat- 
ment constitute Mr. Dobell’s spasmodic 
claim, else he is seldom, if ever, spasmodic 
inexpression. But so peculiar is he in choice 
of subject, that he has written “ Balder,” a 
poem of some seven: thousand lines, which 
nothing less than re-writing altogether, on a 
new and better plan, can make anything else 
of than a vast mistake. And so subtle is he, 
that he will hide the most precious gems of 
poetry where it is impossible that they can 
ever be found. With regard to “Balder” 
as a subject, we think that the more success- 
ful its treatment, according to the author's 
apparent idea, the more repulsive it must be ; 
beside which, we doubt whether the poetic 
representation of such a character, which is 
intended as a warning, can be half so effective 
as an embodiment of a good example, be- 
cause, for one reader who can go through 
this poem, and perceive its negative intention 
from intellectual insight, there are a hundred 
who might have been bettered unconsciously 
through their sympathy with what .is good. 
It is past all human patience to feel a sus- 
tained interest in such a person; and long 
before the end of his self-exhibitory mono- 
logues, we wish him hanged in the whole 
seven thousand lines. Shakespeare, who 
could make a character unfold the secret of a 
life in an hour, when he gives us a self-in- 
volved and self-introverted one like Hamlet, 
even he can only afford to let him stand in 
the centre, think and soliloquise, because 
there is so much interest in the group of life 
that revolves around him in dramatic rela- 
tionship ; but Mr. Dobell lets “ Balder” go 
maundering on and on, with no variety of 
interest, and with no sense of the lapse of 
time. In the “Roman” he has a clearly 
conceived character, which has something of 
a living embodiment in the life of Mazzini; 
and here, as well as in several of the lyrics in 
“England in time of war,” he comes much 
Mearer to the common understanding, and 
treads on broader human ground with greater 
success. ‘There is more simple power of 
genius, more promise for the future, in such 
@ ballad as the following, than in many mag- 
nificent pages of magniloquent blank verse: 
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“HOW’S MY BOY? 


“ * Ho, sailor of the sea! 
How’s my boy: y—my boy ?’ 
‘ What’s your boy’s name, pondrmite 
And in w b good ship sail’d he?’ 


*« «My boy John— 
He nat went to sea— 
What care I for the ship, sailor ? 
My boy’s my boy to me. 
*** You come back from sea, 
And not know my John? 
I might as well have ask’d some landsman 
Yonder down in the town. 
There’s not an ass in all the parish 
But he knows my John. 


“ *How’s my boy—my boy ? 
And unless you let me know, 
T’ll swear you are no sailor, 
Blue jacket or no, 
Brass buttons or no, sailor, 
Anchor and crown or no! 
Sure his ship was the Jolly Briton.’ 
‘ Speak low, woman, s low!’ 


‘ And why should I es low, sailor, 

About my own boy, Jo 

If I was loud as I am proud, 

I’d sing him over the town! 

Why should I speak low, sailor?’ 

‘ That good ship went down.’ 

‘ How’s my boy—my bo 

What at for the Thin eailor* a 

I was never aboard her. 

Be she afloat or be she pt. 

Sinking or swimming, I’ll be bound 

Her owners can afford her ! 

I say, how’s my John?’ 

‘Every man on board went down, 

Every man aboard her.’ 

‘How’s my boy—my boy ? 

What care I for the men, sailor ? 

Tm not their mother— 

How’s my boy—my boy ? 

Tell me of him, and no other! 

How’s my boy—my boy?’ ” 

The way in which that poor mother wrestles 
down every suspicion with her love stronger 
than death, and in which her heart fights 
with such terrible earnestness to keep the 
fatal knowledge from her mental apprehen- 
sion, as she pursues the old sailor question 
after question, and will not understand his 
answer, is surely very true and touching. 

We might select from Mr. Dobell’s books 
many fine things, if that were desirable, and 
our space would permit,—not merely striking 
illustrations, but full and sustained descrip- 
tions, passages of exceeding power, images 
of surpassing beauty, and flowers fragrant 
with a womanly purity ;—many gentle touches 
like this, which expresses very happily the 
feeling of one whose hold on life has been 80 
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lovingly loosened, that the weariness glides 

easily into content :— 

“ | feel two worlds: one ends and one Hy any 
Methinks I dwell in both ; being much here, 
But more hereafter: even as when the nurse 
Doth give the babe into the mother’s arms, 
And she who hath not quite resign’d, and she 
Who hath not all received, support in twain 
The single burden ; nevertheless the babe 
Already tastes the mother.” 

And like that in which the poet speaks of 

standing by a death-bed “with such forgive- 

ness as we bring to those who can offend no 
more.” 

The spasmodic character of much of the 
“Life Drama” is well known. Our readers 
will remember the full discussion of Mr. 
Smith’s claims in the thirty-eighth number of 
this Journal, and the advice then tendered to 
him on the score of ideal exaggeration. 
This makes it unnecessary that we should 
now devote much space to his works. In his 
second volume Mr. Smith is much less exag- 
gerated. He has, too, attained at times to a 
quiet continuity of thought, and sustained 
strength of coherent utterance, such as we 
could not find in the first book. He startles 
us less with the spasmodic sublime, and gives 
us many passages that sound the deeps of 
feeling, and leave us satisfied with their sweet- 
ness. We see many signs that the author is 
trying to do his best; and if there is not 
much new growth, he has been shedding the 
old, so that the new may come in season. We 
are led to hope that his exaggerations were 
only a “ passing spasm.” 

We see no reason for going further into de- 
tail on the subject of the “Spasmodic School,” 
and we trust that some of our remarks may 
have gone near enough to the root of the mat- 
ter, to obviate any necessity for our doing so. 
On the one hand, we can scarcely undertake 
to prescribe in the precise language of science 
for the specialties of the given disease, and 
the idiosyncrasies of the individual patients 
in each particular case ; and, on the other, we 
have no wish to give an answer as ex cathedra. 
We urge a return to the lasting and true sub- 
ject-matter of poetry and a firmer reliance 
on primal truths; for it is this which has so 
often given fresh life to both poetry and paint- 
ing in the past. Crowded as the ground may 
have been, there is still room for great poets 
towalk here. Anything that has in it a gen- 
uine human interest is sure to win its way to 
the heart, so irresistible is the touch of ‘real 


truth. This is the vital and enduring element 
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of the Dutch painters. Their genuine state- 
ment of truth is sufficient to keep alive their 
pictures, though that truth be-never so obvi- 
ous and commonplace, And this is why those 
books are so successful that treat of the coars- 
er passions. They have in them a real human 
interest, because they make their appeal to 
feelings which do exist. We are not here 
arguing in favor of Dutch pictures or French 
novels, but for that reality which is the basis 
of all ott. and that truth which is the 
basis of all beauty. As Realists, we do not 
forget that it is not in the vulgarity of com- 
mon things, nor the mediocrity of average 
characters, nor the familiarity of familiar af- 
fairs, nor the everydayness of everyday lives, 
that the poetry consists,—not the common- 
nesses of a common man, but those univer- 
sal powers and passions which he shares with 
heroes and martyrs, are the true subjects of 
poetey, Though we advocate that all beauty 
must be true, we are not responsible for the 
converse of the proposition, that assumes all 
truth therefore beautiful, and that, consequent- 
ly, “ twice two are four” constitutes poetry, 
Like the consecrated banner of a Cortez, 
wherein the enthusiastic churchman may see 
the cross, and the ambitious patriot the crown, 
but which, to the eyes of the rabble in their 
train, is merely a waving absolution, this cry 
for common sense, matter-of-fact, and every- 
day life, may be followed by some, not for the 
right in which it originates, but for the wrong 
to which it may be perverted; but if it be so, 
they can never arrive at results more lament- 
able than the crowd who have followed the 
formulas of “high art” and the “ ideal.” 
And if poetry is to get home to us with its 
better influences, to hearten us in the strug- 
gles of life, beguile us of our glooms, take us 
“rom Meee the dusty high-road, where we 

ave borne the burden in the heat of the day, 
into the pastures where the grass is green and 
grateful to the tired feet, the air fragrant, and 
the shadows are refreshing, and draw us deli- 
cately up to loftier heights of being, we must 
have songs set to the music of the faithful 
heart,—we must have poetry for men who 
work, and think, and suffer, and whose hearts 
would feel faint and their souls grow lean if 
they fed on such fleeting deliciousness and 
confectionary trifle as the spasmodists too fre- 
quently offer them,—we must have poetry in 
which natural emotions flow, real passions 
move, in clash and conflict—in which our 
higher aims and aspirations are represented, 
with all that reality of daily life which goes 
on around us, in its strength and sweetness, 
its sternness and softness, wearing the smiles 
of rejoicing, and weeping the bitter tears of 

ain—weaving the many-colored woof of 

ime, and working out the hidden purposes 
of Him that “ sitteth in the heavens.” 
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CHAPTER IX.—A GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 


“© youth! faire and goodlie season of life ; 
how pleasant doth it seem, when we do heare 
right winsome wordes fall from ye lips, where 
no bad and devylish passion hath founde a 
doore wherein to creepe, before ye worlde’s bat- 
tle hath blotted and stained ye pure mindes ; 
when each younge maiden, through the grace of 
our Lorde, doth holde her neighbour as more 
worthie than herself, not thinking more highlye 
of herself than becometh sinful flesh. Righte 
faith! humilitie is a goodlie sighte,” 

—Tue Monks or StonteicH Priory. 

“ From pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy, from 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, good Lord, deliver us,” 

“Now, Julia,” said Augusta Beckford, 
jerking herself farther back on the library 
sofa, on the first evening of her return to 
Beckford Hall, after a four months’ stay in 
London, “J have heard quite enough of 
mamma’s agreeable retrospections and re- 
criminations about that unlucky mistake of 
the green double Berlin wool. I am sure 
when one has only four months to spend in 
London, one has enough to do, and little 
enough time to do it in, without poking down 
into the city for country commissions. So 
tell me some county news. Has Henry 
Duckett been here lately? But stay—I had 
quite forgotten. What sort of people are 
these Windfalls—Windgalls — Windballs— 
what is the name of the new clergyman ? 

Julia did not immediately answer, for her 
temper was not soothed, either by the men- 
tion of Henry Duckett, who had totally ab- 
sented himself for some time, or by the lam- 
entations as to the shortness of her sister’s 
stay in London—a stay which had extended 
over a period of time which the mortified 
Julia had expected would have been divided 
into a visit for each sister, instead of being 
entirely monopolised by Augusta, who was 
the elder, and who, by virtue of being a little 
taller than her sister, and having a tolerable 
figure, fancied herself the beauty of the par- 
ish. The Miss Beckfords conjointly were 
convinced that they between them were more 
learned, more accomplished, more travelled, 
more musical, and more fashionable, than all 
the families in that part of the county put 
together. Four years they had spent under 
a superficial governess, two years at.a still 
‘more superficial boarding-school, at Hastings, 
one season in Paris, and one at Baden and 
Homburg, in third or fourth-rate English 
society—the English society on the Continent 





formed of John and Jane Bulls, who are 
much too low and vulgar to be permitted to 
mix in the circle of the ducal courts, even 
when they have the advantage of introduc- 
tions to such, and much too assuming to be 
received into those social, friendly, agreeable 
little coteries, which are the charm of con- 
tinental middle-class. So that the Miss 
Beckfords, like certain bees of old, who ex- 
tracted innoxious honey from poisonous flow- 
ers, found their “ignorance” a state of 
“bliss,” and made no effort to be any wiser 
themselves, but kindly permitted their intel- 
lectual lamp to flash into all the houses in 
the parish—fitfully, it is true, but in such a 
manner as sometimes to prove to the inhabi- 
tants thereof an ignis fatuus, and not a bea- 
con. 

Julia sitting sullenly silent, and apparent- 
ly deaf to her sister’s inquiry, both sister's 
were startled by their uncle, Colonel Wilmot, 
who suddenly raising his eyes from “ The 
Naval and Military Gazette,” exclaimed, in a 
stentorian voice, “Dr. Wyndham! Augusta! 
you are an affected fool.” 

“Indeed, yes, brother,” said Mrs. Beck- 
ford, trying to speak without losing her place 
in her crochet-pattern-; “ Augusta does make 
dreadful blunders sometimes. Now, I am 
sure nothing could be plainer than the direc- 
tions I wrote her about that green double 
Berlin——” 

“Mamma! do hold your tongue,” said 
Augusta, passionately ; “and now, Julia, go 
on about the Wyndbys.” 

The Colonel here broke ‘in again: “It 
would be a difficult thing to ‘go on’ with a 
thing she had not begun about or stopped in, 
and I will trouble you, Miss Augusta, to men- 
tion by his proper name your pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Wyndham, a D.D, of Cambridge and 
Oxford, a gold medalist, a Grecian, a scholar, 
a gentleman, and one of the first preachers in 
England.” 

“ Dear me!” said Augusta, “uncle is very 
brilliant to-night. now for a description of 
the wife of this rara avis, this black swan, 
and pray don’t forget the Rey. Miss Wynd- 
hams. I suppose Mrs. Wyndham is of the 
‘ country-town-apothecary-wife style,’ and the 
young ladies—but perhaps you have not seen 
them ? ” 

“ Now, my dears,” said Mrs. Beckford, “1 
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think Mrs. Wyndham 2 very nice person, and 
has no smell of drugs at all about her—at 
least this crochet-pattern has none, She was 
very civil, and lent it to me at once, when I 
said I would gladly give a pound for a similar 
one—four chain—three long, no, four long. 
It does smell a little of eau de Cologne, a 
very little, but, after all, eau de Cologne is 
scarcely a drug, is it, brother !” 

No one vouchsafing a reply to this perplex- 
ing question, Mrs. Beckford relapsed into a 
complication of difficulties, caused by inatten- 
tion to counting her stitches while scolding 
about the green double Berlin wool, and 
Julia proceeded to describe the new clergy- 
man’s family. 

“Indeed, Augusta,” said she, “ you would 
have been provoked had you been here. 
They were settled in the Rectory ever so 
long; but, as we went with papa to Holway 
every Saturday for a month or more during 
the rent-paying time, and staid till Monday, 
we had not seen them in church; and, al- 
though every day, for much longer than that, 
mamma wanted to go and call, I would not 
lether. I thought it would set them up too 
much in their own opinion, if we called so 
soon; so with some difficulty I got mamma 
kept from doing so.” 

“Indeed, Julia,” said Mrs. Beckford, “I 
‘wish I had taken my own way, for, if we had 
gone when I first wanted, I would have got 
the crochet-pattern then, and my couvrette 
would have been finished now, instead of 
which, I am only three rows above the bird’s 
head, and have the top of the tree and the 
fruit on it yet to do, besides the fringe.” 

Mrs. Beckford’s conversation comprised a 
very limited set of subjects, and was never 
listened to by her daughters; so Julia pro- 
ceeded with her story, and Augusta listened, 
unheeding. their mother’s interruption : 
“Well, Augusta, last Monday in bounced 
papa, in his disagreeable way, screaming, 
‘Here, child; as your mother never has time 
to do anything, answer this note of Lady 
Emma Clare’s, of course in the affirmative.’ 
Thad only time to gasp out, ‘I thought the 
Clares were in Germany ; when did they come 
back?’ ‘Yesterday, said he, ‘and make 
haste.’ Out he went, slamming the door as 
usual. You may fancy my astonishment, 
Augusta, when I found it was a formal invita- 
tion to dinner from Sir Henry and Lady 
Emma Clare for Friday, to meet the Wynd- 
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hams! This was most unaccountable. The 
Clares not home twenty-four hours, and issu- 
ing dinner invitations for the Wyndhams, 
people whom we had not even called on. 
Either the Lady Emma was bent on taking 
these people out of their proper sphere, or 
else she has lost much of her hauteur in her 
foreign tour.” 

“T should think,” said Augusta, “it was 
much more likely that it was intended to 
mortify us. Lady Emma never can bear any 
one who is superior to herself in mind or ac- 
complishments.” 

“Well, well,” said Julia, “I daresay you 
are right ; I have never been in London; but 
to goon. I had scarcely finished the note, 
when in fussed mamma, dressed for visiting, 
and told me papa had desired us to call at 
the Rectory that day, and that he was very 
much displeased it had not been done sooner, 
I was too much annoyed about the whole 
thing to care much for dressing myself, so I 
tied on my brown straw bonnet-——” 

“What gown had you on?” broke in 
Augusta, 

“ My old pink calico,” said Julia. 

“Quite good enough for them,” said Au- 
gusta, in a most scornful manner. “What 


could people from a manufacturing town 
know about dress ?” 

“ Know about dress!” said Mrs, Beckford. 
“ Mrs. Wyndham wears the very nicest caps 
I ever saw, particularly that one with the lilac 


rosettes. I wish I had one like it; but I 
think yellow would suit me better, or perhaps 
lilac and yellow mixed. I wonder, would no 
other color do as well? but then, a yellow 
cap could never be a lilac one, at least I am 
afraid they would not look at all like each 
other.” 

“So, Augusta, as I was saying, we drove 
off, and papa, catching a glimpse of my dress, 
‘hoped they would not let me in. Of course 
I expected. the whole family would be at 
home; but the servant said, Mrs. Wyndham 
was out, but one of the young ladies was 
within. Instead of leaving our cards, nothing 
would do mamma but marching into the 
drawing-room, where was a young lady, 
whom I at once settled must be a visitor— 
she was so much superior to what one would 
have expected a clergyman’s daughter to be, 
coming from a kind of place that they did. 
She was as composed in her manner as if we 


| met.on .equal.terms. Certainly she spoke 
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very well, and moved with grace, but her 
face spoiled all. I cannot bear those marked 
features, and eyes that look through you. I 
thought, as we were there, we might as well 
ask all the questions we could, at least I 
mean J did; for mamma was so fascinated, 
she was offering butter, eggs, cooks, coach- 
men, and all sorts of things, until they should 
have time to settle themselves; and what do 
you think she (I mean Miss Wyndham) said ? 
That they had found in three months they 
were quite at home, particularly as a friend in 
the neighborhood had kindly prepared the 
way for them, by having the house cleaned 
and servants in it before they came. Now, 
Augusta—would you believe it 9—all I could 
do, I could not find out who the friend was. 
I asked, was it a friend they had made since 
they came here? And she turned round, 
with one of those cool smiles, she had, that 
seem to say,‘I know what you are driving 
at,’ and answered, *No; it was a very old 
friend indeed ; they should not have liked to 
presume so far on the kindness of a new ac- 
quaintance.’ I was so angry, I could have 
slapped her; so, to provoke her, I pretended 
to admire some moss-roses that were in a 
Bohemian flower-glass on her work-table, and 
on hearing, in answer to my question, that 
they were out of the Rectory garden, I 
jumped up in the greatest rapture, and 
begged to see the garden. What do you 
think ? Madam never stirred an inch, but 
said, ‘1 shall not ask you to visit the garden 
to-day, Miss Beckford; it has been a good 
deal neglected of late, and would not repay 
you for the trouble of going.’ This made me 
more mad than ever, but swallowing my 
wrath, I said, in my lively way, ‘Oh, then, I 
shall come to-morrow!’ Mamma rising at 
this moment to come away, Miss Wyndham 
turned to me and said, ‘ We shall be happy 
to see you to-morrow, Miss Beckford, or any 
day you feel inclined to give us the favor of 
your company ; but it will be very many days 
I am afraid, before we shall have the pleasure 
of asking you to view our garden.’” 
“Asking you to visit their garden,” said 
Augusta; “I never did hear of such imper- 
tinence. I think you honored them too 
,much by going into their house at all. I 
should have merely left a card at the door.” 
“That was not the worst either,” said 
Julia; “for we were no sooner in the car- 
riage, than mamma began rating me about 
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my dress, and saying she was ashamed of me 
before Miss Wyndham ; and there we were: 
and only think of mamma’s stupidity, she did 
not know how many servants they had, or 
had they any brothers, or anything about 
them, when she had such a good opportu. 
nity.” 

“ Ah! yes,” said Augusta, shaking out her 
handkerchief, so as to turn out the embroi- 
dered enormity in the corner, tortured into 
the word “ Augusta.” “Mamma is always so 
stupid! One must feel a little natural curi- 
osity as to the way in which those who pre- 
tend to be of the better class carry on their 
ménage.” 

Julia was about to reply, when both young 
ladies were startled by Colonel Wilmot turn- 
ing round, and addressing himself to Augusta, 
saying, in the most sarcastic manner, “ Well, 
Augusta, I never hoped to see you feel such 
interest and natural curiosity in your own 
ménage, a8 you grandly term your own and 
your sister’s mode of life.” 

Augusta who was more acute in her undet- 
standing than Julia, colored, tittered, shook 
the sofa cushions, but not daring to use tp 
her uncle any of those pleasant little remarks 
which poor Mrs. Beckford received so liber 
ally from her daughters, opened the safety- 
valve of her temper upon her ‘sister: but 
suddenly remembering Julia was the imparter 
of very interesting gossip, she contented her- 
self with a look of lofty scorn at the appar- 
ently-unconscious Colonel Wilmot, and again 
composed her features and attention. 

“ When we arrived at Clare Abbey,” said 
Julia, “the Wyndhams were not come, but 
entered immediately afterwards. I of course 
thought I owed it to myself to go well- 
dressed, so I had put on my lemon-colored 
glace, looped with lilac pansies, convolvulus 
and pink fuschia in my hair, and a boquet of 
scarlet geraniums at my waist.” 

“What ornaments?” ° 

“Oh! my garnets.” 

“ Or your mother’s ? ” said the Colonel. 

“Tt is all the same, uncle,” said Julia, 
testily. “Iam sure it is high time mamma 
left off wearing ornaments and such things. 
I hate arguments about nothing. As I said 
before, the Wyndhams were just behind us. 
Of course, I expected to see professors of 
religion—who ought to take the lowest place, 
as their Bible tells them to do—sit down 





quietly, till some one chose to notice them; 
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but, to my horror, they seemed perfectly at 
home; and’ that provoking old cat, General 
Duckett, who had most rudely usurped the 
whole of that delightful little exhibition-sofa, 
and had never moved when I came in, now 
shuffled down to the end, and signed to the 
one I had not seen before to come and sit 
down by him, which she did, with a calm kind 
of smile.” 

* Oh, the forward minx! without an intro- 
duction.” 

“You may well stare, Augusta, for my 
astonishment increased more and more when 
Isaw and heard them chatting, as if it was 
the continuation of some conversation, as in- 
deed it turned out to have been; but just 
then Lady Emma crossed the room to where 
they sat, and began to speak to the General, 
saying, ‘Henry, I want you ;’ when the horrid 
old creature interrupted her, saying, ‘ Now, 
Emma, let me alone; I will either tad Mar- 
garet to dinner, or I will not go at all.’— 
‘Yes, my very precipitate and accommodat- 
ing brother,’ said Lady Emma, laughing, ‘1 
believe you mentioned that ultimatum of 
yours to me before. I merely came to ask 
you to take the foot of the table.’—‘ Could 
you not have said so at once?’ said the 
General; ‘I hate those winding ways of ask- 


ing you to do the commonest things. If 
women would only speak to the point as you 


do Margaret.’ I did not hear distinctly 
what followed, for dinner was announced, and 
of course the only men in, the room worth 
anything were chosen by the Clares to guard 
those precious Wyndhams; and I—Augusta, 
you will scarcely believe it—I, Julia Beckford, 
had to march in to dinner, the last lady guest, 
with that horrid, vulgar, ignorant, stupid 
booby, Ensign Beresford! ” 

“T beg your pardon, Julia,” said Colonel 
Wilmot, “ for interrupting your highly-inter- 
esting narrative, but I never heard of that 
young man before. Pray, is he any relation 
of that delightful acquisition to our society, 
Lieutenant Beresford, whose family interest 
ig so great, that he is to get his company 
next month without purchase, solely on ac- 
count of the Commander-in-Chief’s high 
opinion of his many virtues? I mean that 
young officer who dined here every day for a 
month: who was a combination of the Iron 
Duke and Lord Chesterfield; Mr. Layard, 
Dr. Hincks, and Owen Jones; Dickens and 
Mrs. Norton; Lord Rosse and Hugh Miller; 
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with a knowledge of ladies’ matters far ex- 
ceeding Mrs. Pullen, Mrs. Gaugain, or Mrs. 
Warren, and with a poetical genius far be- 
yond Longfellow, Tennyson, or my pet, Miss 
Frances Brown. At least the description of 
him is your own and Augusta’s. My idea of 
him was, a young man of education, with 
the advantage of being a gentleman, and a 
sufficiently pleasant manner to conceal that he 
was not descended in a direct line from Solo- 
mon.” 

“La! uncle!” ejaculated both the Miss 
Beckfords, with more energy than good tem- 
per; and Julia, who on this occasion retained 
to herself the right of spokeswoman and 
opponent, scornfully replied, “ Beresford is 
not avery common name, and I ‘only know 
one person bearing that name, but of course 
I felt aggrieved by being taken into dinner by 
a person who had so disgraced himself as to 
propose toa governess. I really think young, 
men 80 silly as not tobe able to take care 
of themselves, should have a nurse sent 
through the world with them, to keep them 
right.” i 

“J think, my dear,” said the Colonél, 
“ Beresford, strange to say, seems to be of 
your opinion ; that is to say, you kindly gave 
him the idea; but I suppose he thinks: him~ 
self too old to be under a nurse’s charge, 
and so he has put himself into the hands of 
a governess. Eh, Julia? However; the 
Montagues are as old a family as the. Con- 
quest, and the Beresfords only date. from 
Henry the Eighth. In three or four years, 
Sidney Montague will have a nice little 
chateau in Normanby, being next heir to the 
old Count Florimund de Sysieres; in the 
meantime, being an orphan, she did not 
choose to be a dependent on anybody, and 
preferred being a governess, to living on un- 
paid-for goods; but pending the death of the 
count, and the instalment at Saint Marguerite 
of Madame la Comtesse de Sysieres, I do not 
think they will starve; for Beresford has 
£1000 per annum, and is as steady as any 
young man I know. And notwithstanding 
the low estimation in which you (no doubt 
justly) hold him, I am quite vulgar enough . 
to expect to enjoy myself thoroughly at their 
marriage next week, when I shall have the 
great honor of acting for poor Sydney im 
the place of that noble veteran, her father, 
who died by my side ‘ when clouds hung dark 
o’er Chillianwallah.’ Poor Montague! when 
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we read the list of killed and wounded after 
some ‘glorious victory,’ how little we think 
of the endless ramifications of musery aris- 
ing from each one of those deaths, and 
how few have any prospect for the future as 
my friend Sidney has. But I beg your par- 
don, young ladies; this is a very vulgar, 
commonplace kind of conversation for refined 
minds like yours.” 

“ And so, brother,’ said Mrs. Beckford, 
“you are going to the wedding; you will 
have a nice opportunity for seeing the fash- 
ions. To be sure, it is a great drawback 
Miss Montague having been a governess, but 
perhaps the French people will never know. 
I know they must put their maiden name on 
their visitihg-cards, but I suppose she need 
not put ‘ governess.’ Oh no! I am sure she 
need not, for the girls had a governess, a 
very superior person indeed, who always said 
*Diable!’ when she was not pleased with 
her dinner; and she had on her cards ‘ Mad- 
ame de Smythe, née Yonesse & Paris, which 
my brother says means her name was Jones, 
but I am sure he was wrong, for she crocheted 
beautifully, and she was such an affectionate 
creature, and offered with tears in her eyes to 
send me a ball of tapestry wool, and needles 
of the right size, when she was going away. 
And her sister, who must be a most talented 
creature, and was the inventor of the Chinese 
stitch in knitting, offered to mend my Indian 
shawl for me where it was torn, and being 
bedridden, it was very kind ; and Madame de 
Smythe took it to her, and I am afraid she 
was not able to get the crochet patterns or 
the tapestry wool, for she has not sent me 
back the shawl, poor thing, and I do not 
know her address, and it is very provoking, 
for I quite forget the Chinese stitch, and 
the girls never know anything that is of any 
use.” 

“Of course,” said Augusta, “ these Wynd- 
ham girls do not pretend to be musical?” 

“Do have patience, Augusta, and you 
will hear. Dinner was at length at an end, 
and we went back to the drawing-room—but 
I do not know what went on there, for I had 
to settle my hair, and rub my cheeks a little, 
and hold my hands above my head to let 
them get white, and eat two voice lozenges, 
and put some of our own red lip-salve on my 
lips, for the dull dinner had made me so flat; 
I positively looked dreadful. By the time 

‘his was done, and I came down to the draw- 
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ing-room, the gentlemen were coming in, 
and I had a run for it to sit down and look 
disengaged. Lady Emma was sailing about 
the room, with those long point-lace lappets 
floating behind her, and passing me, she said, 
‘I hope you were not indisposed, Miss Beck- 
ford ; I began to fear we had left you in the 
dining-room.’—‘ Thank goodness you did not, 
grumbled that old bear, the General, tramp- 
ing along like a troop of cavalry. ‘ What 
was that you told me, Margaret, about Sarah 
——?’ Inever remember those nonsensical 
foreign names. ‘The next time I write to 
her, you may direct the letter yourself? 
Miss Wyndham, laughing, said she had 
brought the letter with her, and would leave 
it with Lady Emma. Of course I did not 
understand what this meant; but, by keeping 
my ears open, I found Miss Wyndham had 
had a letter from her godmother, Lady Wil- 
loughb¥, that morning, and you know that 
Lady Willoughby is half-sister to Lady 
Emma, and full-sister to the General. Al- 
though I listened most attentively, I could 
not quite understand who the people were, 
for they spoke of Philip, Annette, Louisa, 
&c., who might have been beggars or duch- 
essses, for any thing I know to the contrary; 
and when they did speak of people with sur- 
names, they were such out-of-the-way names, 
that Iam sure they must have been some 
vulgar manufacturing cotton or woollen spin- 
ners in that horrid town they lived in—the 
Wyndhams, I mean—before they came here. 
They talked for an hour, I am sure, about 
these people, whose names were M’Clure, 
Parry, Kellet, Penny, Ross, and some one 
called Sir Edward Belcher—I daresay the 
mayor of the town. I am sure of the names, 
for I wrote them down when I came home, 
in order to inquire some time, when I had an 
opportunity, what kind of society they were 
in.” . 3 

Mrs. Beckford, with a most astonished face, 
raising her head from her work, was about to 
volunteer some explanation; but she had 
only got so far as, “ My dear girls, what can 
you be thinking of——?” when Colonel 
Wilmot, with difficulty controlling his laugh- 
ter, begged, or, more ‘properly speaking, 
commanded, her “ to be silent, as 8.2 was in- 
terrupting Julia.” The Colonel knew, though 
the young ladies did not, that whi'e Mrs. 
Beckford sat with her husband and brother 
at the parlor fire every evening from dinner 
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until the time the Miss Beckfords’ page an- 
nounced “ that the young ladies were waiting 
tea in the drawing-room,” Mr. Beckford most 
indefatigably read aloud to his wife every 
thing that could possibly interest her, in the 
current newspapers; and as the Colonel was 
always at hand to explain icebergs by means 
of wineglasses, fortifications by walnut sticks 
and apple parings, the two hours spent by 
Mrs. Beckford in the society of her affection- 
ate husband and warm-hearted and highly- 
informed brother were about the pleasantest 
of her twenty-four hours: And when this is 
considered, it is possible that Mrs. Beckford 
might have thrown some light on the list of 
obscure individuals which her daughter’ Julia 
had honored by a place in her memory. 

The fair Augusta evidently was dissatisfied 
at this acecount of the Wyndhams, for many 
reasons. In the first place, there was quite 
enough of young ladies in the neighborhood 
without them; and, in the second place, if 
they did choose to come, they had no right 
to be either young, good-looking, or accom- 
plished. For, although the Miss Beckfords 
were quite too well aware of their own supe- 
riority in every respect, to fear rivalry from 
any people so insignificant as two girls must 
be, who were supposed by Augusta and her 
sister to have lived the early part of their 
lives in an atmosphere of smoke, probably 
living, over a chandler’s shop, and going to 
take a cup of tea, now and then (in their 
morning dresses), with the family of some 
tobacconist or hosier, and spending the even- 
ing in a discussion on the late fall in sugar, 
or the probable rise in woollens, still, such 
people might prove troublesome; and Au- 
gusta Beckford hated trouble. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that Burns 
was not indulged in his poetical aspiration— 
“O, wad some power the giftie gie us!” &c.; 
for the confusion which would have been 
caused thereby would probably be as great in 
many families, as it would have been, had the 
Miss Beckfords seen that they themselves, 
and not their (as they thought) passive 
mother, were ignorant, silly, and _self-opin- 
ionated. It is much to be feared that Mrs. 
Beckford’s life would have been far from a 
pleasant one, had they been favored with 
this view of their own inferiority to their 
mother. As it was, they kindly permitted 
her to enjoy herself in her own way, and 
granting her at all times what is very vulgarly 
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termed “a foo’s pardon ”"—begging pardon 
of the reader for introducing an expression 
so very low into a chapter describing the re- 
fined and elegant Miss Beckfords Poor 
Mrs. Beckford received her “ fool’s pardon” 
in very good part, and enjoyed very much 
the liberty caused by her inability to join in 
her daughters’ intellectual pursuits. Her 
warm-hearted, well-meaning, burly husband 
lavished on her every comfort and luxury his 
large means could well afford, and as the 
worthy Colonel was always on the spot, to 
supply good advice when wants were found 
out, and nice taste in selecting articles to 
supply those wants, Mrs. Beckford had as 
little care as ever falls to the lot of woman. 
“The Colonel” was the great oracle of both 
Mr. and Mrs: Beckford; and often and often 
they expressed their astonishment how they 
ever got'on without him, while he was in Aff 
ghanistan; but Mr. Beckford generally fin- 
ished the sentence by saying, they had not 
got on at all—which was indeed very nearly 
true.“ Nothing seemed a difficulty to the 
Colonel. Poor Mr. Beckford would rush in, 
out of breath, in despair at some frightful 
obstacle to his plans, such as “the mason 
building the chimney upside down,” or “ no 
slates to be had at any price for the new cow- 
house, all the quarries having struck work, 
and the rain pouring in.” Upon which the 
Colonel would march, in his military style, to 
the disturbed district, to have shingles put 
American fashion on the distressed cow-house 
—wood being about the most plentiful thing 
they had at Beckford Hall—merely directing 
a glance towards the remarkable chimney, 
knowing that the sound of his approaching 
footsteps would have been quite enough to 
cause the mason to cease his antipodean 
labors. All climates and seasons were alike 
to him. There was no day so hot or cold 
that he was not ready to ride ten or twelve 
miles, to choose a churn or a plough for Mr. 
Beckford; and let his time be ever so limited, 
while at Plimton, he never omitted any of 
Mrs. Beckford’s odd little commissions; and, 
by dint of unwearying patience while execut- 
ing them, was never known to have made the . 
slightest mistake in shade or color, although, 
poor man, he was often driven to the verge 
of despair by such a list as the following, the 
last he had received from her :—* 5§ yards 
gazelle-colored terry silk bonnet-riband; 12 
yards white galoon; 3 pieces white cot Russ 
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braid; 4-100 straw needles, No. 6; 200 be- 
tweens mixed; 1 sheet willow; 6 yards cot- 
ton wadding; 1 ounce yellow filorelle (the 
pattern is in your purse); 2 spools ombré 
purse-silk; 1 skein black Lady Betty; 1 
ounce black floss; 1 ounce white floss; 8 
yards white purl; 1 small tatting shuttle; 
1 knitting-gauge ; some Vanilla; and choose 
a pole-screen. I would like it lined with 
scarlet, not cerise—the library stool is to be 
cerise—gazelle looks bad at night. 6 dozen 
ponceau narrow Stettin riband, penny width ; 
36 yards crimson carpet-binding (get it good.) 
I think I will have a new respirator; the 
brown one I have is a different shade from 
my bonnet; ablack one woulddo. And some 
camphor-soap. And tell Waite’s young wo- 
man it was yellow amber, not oak-amber, I 
wanted, and to give you the right wool, and I 
will send the other back by the cart to-mor- 
row. And don’t forget the blanket-pins, and 
to go for my watch; and I think you might 
choose a dinner-cap for me, and the hya- 
cinths; and buy me some nice ribands for my 
patch-work.” Added to this, the poor Colo- 
nel had to get sea-kale mats, and bass-mats, 
and balls of listing, and tacks, and nails, and 
gunpowder and an an oat-bruiser, which Mr. 
Beckford was buying merely because he was 
harrassed by reading day after day, in the 
“Times,” the peremptory interrogatory of 
Mary Wedlake, “Do you bruise your oats 
yet?” besides several little matters’of his 
own. So it redounds much to his credit, that 
he never failed, amid difficulties that would 
have quailed the heart of many a man, or 
woman either. 
* * * * * 

“Ah, yes!” said Augusta; “the person 
you speak of is no doubt the relic of some 
royal progress through that smoky Babylon. 
I daresay he lives at ‘Oil Mount,’ or ‘Iron- 
ville,” or ‘Cotton Bank,’ or ‘ Alpaca Grove,’ 
I wonder such vile towns are permitted to ex- 
ist, so low and vulgar. The only use I could 
ever see in such places is, to provide shops 
for the aristocracy and élite to purchase at.’ 

“In that case, my dear,” said the Colonel, 
“by your own showing, you can never go 
there to purchase any thing ; so I would (were 
I you) leave the aristocracy to be stifled in 
the smoke, if they wish it. You know, you 
would be equally ineligible as buyer or seller.” 

“You know, Augusta,” said Julia, “ that 
there is one point you and I are agreed upon, 
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and that is in hating and despising ‘ scientific 
musicians’ It is dreadfully low and vulgar, 
only fit for music-masters and public singers; 
and, do you know, I have a strong suspicion 
tliat these Wyndham girls are. Ihave no 
proof positive, but I have a very strong sus- 
picion of it. For one thing, the one in blue 
trimmings read or played the ‘Julia Quad- 
rilles’ as well as possible. You know it was 
at a party at the Whittlefields’, where a quad- 
rille was got up. Of course the Whittlefield 
girls did not attempt playing before me; and 
I determined I would not, and did not, to 
vex the Whittlefields; so you may be sure 
there was a fine fuss to get a musician. But 
what do you think! Up got Miss Wyndham, 
sailed across the room, drawing off her gloves, 
saying, ‘ Pray let me be your substitute Miss 
Whittlefield ;’ and down she sat, and played 
quite too well. I assure you such good 
players are no acquisition: it throws one 
dreadfully into the shade. I did my best to 
quench her, by protesting that I could dance 
nothing but the ‘Julia’ or ‘Augusta Quad- 
rilles” knowing she could not possibly know 
them. By this means I had hoped to get 
her from the piano, where, indeed, I never 
should have let her be at all: but how could 
Ihave imagined that the girl, whose music- 
stand was'filled with Bach, and Mozart, and 
Beethoven, and Handel, and Hayden, and Men- 
delssohn, would or could play for dancing ; 
but play she did, and asked for the music of 
the ‘ Julia Quadrilles,’ and opened them up 
before her. Her sister then came over, and 
said,‘ What are you going to play, Marga- 
ret?’ She never turned her head, but an- 
swered, ‘I at first thought it was a study on 
consecutives. It is a set of quadrilles, dedi- 
cated to Miss Julia Beckford, “by her un- 
known admirer S-m-] Sm-th.”’ I am afraid 
they were both laughing, for Miss Frances 
abruptly turned to look at a pole-screen, and 
the horrid Margaret coughed dreadfully., I 
am sure she is consumptive. However, she 
played them right through. To do her jus- 
tice, the mistakes she did make sounded more 
like improvements, particularly the, place 
where ‘Vilikens’ is introduced. I lost all 
temper with that senseless Sam Smith, for 
he hopped about on his horrid little toes, 
deafening one with his delight at the way 
Miss Wyndham was playing, ‘ Pon m’honna, 
now, Miss Juiwa, it’s diwine pwayin, she’s an 
angwel in pwetticoats; nowhin else. She's 
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faw bwetta wan wittle Napowlean !1’ &c. &c. 
This is what uncle would call a digression ; 
so to return to the party at Lady Emma 
Clare’s. At last Lady Emma thought proper 
to remember J could play the piano, and 
said, now that the gentlemen have appeared, 
perhaps you will try the piano, Miss Beck- 
ford? Before rising for that purpose, I 
thought it would be but good-natured to say 
a word or two to Miss Wyndham (you know 
this was before the Whittlefields’, party), for 
of course it would be rather a mortification 
to agirl like that, who, I suppose, thought 
she played well, to have one of us to play 
for the first time. So I said very sweetly as 
I drew off my gloves, ‘If you are fond of 
music, Miss Wyndham, you are come to the 
very place to have your passion gratified to 
the very fullest extent! We are so musical, 
we perfectly live on it! I suppose you do 
not play, for I observed there was no piano 
in your drawing-room. But I am aware it is 
not uncommon to meet people who, while 
they know nothing of the divine art, have a 
strong natural love of music; in the same 
way, a servant is very often the best judge of 
a portrait. I hope I shall find you a very 
merciful critic of my poor attempts at play- 
ing.’ I then sat down at the piano, and com- 
menced with Quidant’s ‘ Mazeppa Galop.’ It 
is such a useful thing, for no one on earth 
can tell whether you are playing right or 
wrong, and I am sure nobody could play 
every note of it right. I then played Brin- 
ley Richard’s ‘March of the Men of Har- 
lech,’ then ‘Talexy’s Mazurka,’ and then Os- 
borne’s ‘ Plui de Perles.’ When ‘I thought 
Thad played enough, I rose up, determined 
not to play another note, let them press ever 
so much, for I wanted to keep all the rest of 
my good things for the party on Monday, but 
the rude beasts merely thanked me, and I 
sat down on the sofa beside Miss Wyndham, 
and said, ‘Oh, Miss Wyndham, I quite envy 
you your quiet seat! I am so fatigued! but 
it is the penalty one must pay for accomplish- 
ments, one’s friends are so exigeant—I quite 
envy you being spared’ all such things.’ The 
stupid thing said, ‘I am afraid I scarcely 
understand the cause of your congratulations, 
Miss Beckford, but Iam glad you are come 
to share the sofa, for it is very comfortable.’ 
I had scarcely sat down, delighted to get 
the coast clear, and meaning to sift all the 
information I could get out of her, when 
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over marched Sir Henry, saying, ‘My dear 
Margaret, this is most unfortunate; we can- 
not find “Il Trovatore ” anywhere.’ Imagine 
my horror when Miss Wyndham said, ‘I had 
no idea you were looking for it; pray tell 
Emma I do not want it at all, and I am sure 
she does not require it either.’ At this mo- 
ment Lady Emma came back into the room; 
upon seeing which, up rose Miss Wyndham, 
and, seating herself at the piano, she played 
the, accompaniments and sung the solos, and 
Sir Henry, and Lady Emma, and the other 
Miss Wyndham, sung the four-part passages 
of an opera of Verdi’s. I had never heard 
before of ‘ Il Trovatore’ Angry as I was, I 
could not help thinking it superb; but when 
they had finished, and Sir Henry asked me 
how I liked it, I said, Italian music was pleas- 
ing, but nothing stood the test so well as the 
good old English glees and madrigals, though 
I did not sing them myself; whereupon Sir 
Henry got a fusty, old book, and they sung, 
‘Oh! happy, happy fair,” ‘How merrily we 
live,’ and several others. By this time I was 
well tiréd of their monopoly of that good 
piano, and fell into raptures about Mendels- 
sohn. But I stopped pretty quickly, when I 
heard that horrid General growling and wor- 
rying at Miss Wyndham for some of those 
andante things in E’s and F’s and G’s of 
Mendelssohn. I am glad she did not play 
them, for I am sure they must be dull things ; 
besides, her way of refusing was rather nice, 
for she said, ‘ You shall have them all to- 
morrow, General, but Lady Emma has prom- 
ised to ask Miss Beckford to sing for us now.’ 
The nasty old chuffy walked off muttering 
something, which Sir Henry said was a hymn 
the General had learned among the wild 
Irish; it was very short, and sounded very 
like ‘hominy and fowl;’ I daresay those 
poor half-starved creatures have all their 
ideas running on food; I daresay it means 
‘beans and bacon,’ for hominy is not very un- 
like beans. I am sure the Wyndhams were 
surprised when they heard me sing, for I 
concentrated all my strength on ‘ Robert toi 
que j’aime.’ And when I came to what papa 
calls the ‘screech,’ Miss Wyndham jumped 
on her seat. I only sung one song, for the 
carriage was waiting, and papa fussing away 
as usual, and, as we were driving home, he 
chattered the whole way about the ‘time he, 
and mamma, and Uncle Wilmot used to sing 
glees. Delightful music it must have been ! 
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and only fancy—what a fool papa is, to be 
sure! As Captain Phipps was handing me 
into the carriage, there was he (papa I mean) 
bellowing to Sir Henry, ‘That glorious 
music has carried my thoughts back .thirty 
years; we used to have such music when I 
was first married, till my poor wife lost her 
voice from a cold.’ Thirty years indeed! I 
think papa might have more sense than to 
‘tell such things; a nice age he makes us out 
indeed. And the whole way home he was 
humming, ‘ More tuneable, more tuneable !’ 
on and on. I was sick of the whole party. 
{ dared not say one word, for uncle chose to 
come inside the carriage that evening ; to be 
sure it was raining, but what harm would a 
drop of rain do a soldier? ” 

“None!” said Augusta, impatiently ; “ but 
I must say, Julia, you have not managed well. 
Surely you could have invented some plan for 
keeping these girls in their proper place. I 
wonder very much, when you saw how they 
were likely to turn out, you did not begin as 
you should have done.” 


CHAPTER X.—WHICH MAY BE TERMED “A 
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“ Very well,” said Julia, “ you wiu nave an 
opportunity very soon of trying what you 
can do, for papa insists on a dinner party 
here for them. We will see you and them 
doing battle against each other.” 

“Tdon’t care though I never saw them,” 
said Augusta; “I am sure that they are 
very disagreeable people; but doubtless they 
may give us a great deal of trouble, and they 
should have been put down at first by a coup 
de main. I must say, Julia, though you have 
so little natural ability, you should have man- 
aged it in some way.” 

Julia’s angry retort to this speech caused 
an abrupt termination to come to this clear 
and impartial account: of the poor Miss 
Wyndhams, and the two amiable Miss Beck- 
fords sank into an angry silence. Mrs. Beck. 
ford, not expecting to be talked to by her 
daughters, continued to crochet, and count 
and mutter her “ four long, two chain—four 
long, nine chain, repeat,” until the bell rang 
for prayers, and the Colonel and Mr. Beck- 


ford re-entered the room. 


SOLO,” OR “A DUET,” WHICH THE READER 


PLEASES. : 


“Where gripinge grefes the hart would wounde, 
And dolefulle dumps the mynde oppresse, 
There musicke with her silver sounde | 
With spede is wont to send redresse ; 
Of troubled mynds, in every sore, 
Swete musicke hath a salve in store. 
* * * * * 
O heavenly gift, that rules the mynde, 
Even as the stern dothe rule the shippe! 
O musicke, whom the gods assinde 
To comfort manne, whom cares would nippe ! 
Since thow both man and beste doest move, 
What beste ys he, wyll thee disprove.” 
Percy’s “ RELIQUES.” 
“Oh joyously, triumphantly, sweet sounds, ye 
swell and float, 
A breath of hope, of youth, of spring, is pour’d 
on every note, 
And yet my full o’erburden’d heart grows troub- 
led by your power : 
Ye seem to press the long-past years into one lit- 
tle hour.” ANON. 
‘TI feel sometimes as I did when I first heard 
a full orchestra play some of Mozart’s divine 
harmonies. I forgot I was alive, I lost all 
thoughts of myself entirely, and I was perfectly 
happy.” —Drep. 
“ After all, Margaret, I think we are better 
’ at home this lovely evening, with liberty to 
come in and go out as we please, than sitting 
in Mrs. Tromra’s hot dining-room, undergo- 
ing the formalities of a dinner party Yes, 


there is great consolation to be had occasion- 
ally in being left out of an invitation, when 
one has time to reflect.” 

“Consolation! I never required any, I as- 
sure you; I was more elated than resigned 
from the first when I heard of it; I mean to 
enjoy myself most thoroughly under my de 
privation. 

“TI hope, if you have anything very enjoya- 
ble in prospect, you will include me, for I 
should be relieved on the principle Sir Walter 
Scott did the beggarman, who said, ‘ If your 
honor knew how lazy I am,’ ” 

“ Your honor must throw off your laziness, 
then; for my intentions embrace exertion 
corporeally and mentally. My idea is this: 
it is such an.age since I touched the keys of 
an organ, and I have ‘a feeling of sadness 
and longing, that my soul cannot resist.’ We 
can make a long evening, by having tea as late 
as we please, and if you will come down with 
me to the village, we will try and induce the 
old schoolmaster to renew the offer he made 
me the other day of the keys of the church 
and organ. I was too hurried to accept of 
his offer then, but I am sure he will not refuse 





them, and as that curly-headed grandchild, to 
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whom Lucy, in a sudden fit of generosity, 
gave one of her chickens, offered to blow, 
nothing & is wanting but your will.” 

“ Which is wanting no longer. I am over- 
joyed! Oh, we will have all the dear old 
tunes again! The mere suggestion has 
‘soothed that restless feeling.’ ”. 

Frances tied on her bonnet with unwonted 
celerity, and the sisters sallied forth. On, un- 
der the shade of pleasant hedgerows; on 
across the fields, to save a portion of the dusty 
road; and on to the house of the old man 
who acted both as clerk, organist, and school- 
master—a quiet, simple old soul, who had 
passed through his several duties with the 
most uniform diligence: each day’s work was 
done as the previous one had been, which, in 
like manner, resembled its predecessor, as 
one year had resembled the other through 
his long life. “Changes,” he said, “were 
never of his seeking; they came because he 
could not help them.” He never swerved 
from “Old MHundredth,” “Martyrdom,” 


“ Devizes,” and other tunes he had carefully 
learned in his youth, and stoutly refused inno- 
vations of any modern ones, no matter how 
celebré. And liking Margaret because she 
had once accidentally praised one of his fa- 


vorites, he was determined that anything he 
could do for her should be done, even to lend- 
ing the beloved keys to her, a stranger. 
When Margaret and Frances entered the 
church, the brilliant rays of a July sunset were 
streaming through the stained-glass windows, 
throwing a long, dusty line ‘across the old 
aisles, contrasting strangely with the dim walls 
and rusty armor, that seemed to look down 
so grim and silent on the old oaken pews, as 
if their grave demeanor was more suitable 
society than such passing radiance. They at 
least would still remain, though the worship- 
pers in them would pass out, Sunday after 
Sunday, through the churchyard into the 
bustling world, till at last the individual 
filled up the moving type of man’s ceaseless 
passage, by passing, at the close of life, once 
again the churchyard gates, not to go on in 
his daily course as before, but fading into the 
silent land from whence we can return no 
more. Some flies were buzzing from monu- 
ment to pew, and from pew to monument, 
they all life and action, and all else death and 
repose; they were the only signs of life 
around, until the sisters entered, and, struck 
with awe at the quaint beauty of the scene, 
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they stood looking in silence at the lights and 
shadows around them. 

“ Living dust and dead dust,” said Margar- 
et, solemnly. 

“ See how plainly the sun throws out the 
names on the flagstones, though they are so 
worn—those that are near the chancel.” 

“ How odd people must have felt long ago, 
when they buried inside of churches, to sit, 
week after week, staring at the very stone, all 
through the service, that must. one day be 
raised to cover themselves.” 

“TI think the feeling would wear off with 
custom. We see them through the window, 
that is the only difference. 1 always feel asif 
those inside were volumes of a book, and that 
the other numbers were to be found outside.” 

“ A book that will go on increasing through 
many an age still, when you and I are written 
in one like this.” 

“ Margaret, before you begin playing, pray 
come to the railing in front, and lean over, 
and look at Lady Charlotte Herbert’s monu- 
ment; you never saw anything more beauti- 
ful. You cannot see the effect well there; 
but indeed it is worth coming down for. No, 
it will not do again; the sun is making the 
effect, and it will have moved before you are 
done playing.” 

The monument was of white marble. A 
woman’s figure knelt, with hands clasped, and 
face upturned towards a cloud, from whence 
an angel face was looking down. A loose 
robe shrouded the figure, the long hair 
streaming over the shoulders, and the lips 
partially unclosed, as if in prayer. The face 
bore a happy, peaceful expression ; and the 
question would naturally rise to the mind of 
the looker-on, was it the life-expression of the 
subject? or had the genius of the artist 
brought it there to complete the conception ? 
Underneath was written— 

2 ACRED 
LADY CHARLOTTE fi HERBERT, 
the beloved Wife of 
HotpswortH HERBERT, Esq. 
of Colton Manor, Herefordshire, and Landeris Hall, 
in this Parish, 
and seca of W1LL1AM, Fourth EARL Graney 


Gnoke, , Nottinghamshire. 
She departed ey ife, July 8, A.D, 18—, aged 


Thirty-seven years. 
“ Watch and pray; e know neither the day 
nor the hour wherein 


e Son of Man cometh.” 
How glorious it looked to-night, that fair 

and lovely work of art—really glorious! For 

the setting sun had thrown a golden tint over 
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it, borrowed from the stained window through 
which its beams fell, till it seemed .to be “a 
halo round the dear one’s head ;” and beauti- 
ful always, it was ten thousand times more so 
in this new soft light. Margaret stood some 
seconds in silent admiration, every passion 
for the beautiful in nature and art* roused 
within her at the spectacle. At last she 
spoke. 

“T have no words, O dear Frances! It is 
like a spell. How very, very beautiful! It 
almost moves one to tears. I wonder if it is 
a good likeness? Old Stephens says it is; 
but it might be fancy with him, he is so en- 
thusiastic about all that family.” 

“What did he say of Lady Charlotte ?” 

“A great deal. Her beauty of character 
seems to have equalled her personal beauty. 
Poor old soul! how he worships her memory ! 
How much she was beloved! I have often 
wondered, since I came to hear of her, that 
not one act she ever did for the good of others 
seems to have died with her; they are all 
living still, all round the parish. Five years 
has scarcely removed one trace of her foot- 
prints.” 

“ Probably because she did all in single- 
ness of heart, not for the fame of things.” 

“Very likely. She was found dead on her 
knees one morning at prayers, as the artist 
represents; and that, I suppose, is why that 
text was chosen.” 

“ Whose taste, I wonder, was the whole 
thing ?” 

“ One of her sons, who was much attached 
to her. Mrs. Holmdon told me he brought 
over an artist from Italy for the purpose.” 

“ Well he might have loved her then, when 
she was so worthy. July the eighth! Why, 
Margaret, this is the very day, the very anni- 
versary of her death. Ah, the sun ddes well 
to light up her image to-night !” 

“True enough! it is a strange coincidence 
that we should be here, and be talking of her. 
I shall never read the words again, without 
thinking of the appearance it now has.” 

“Margaret, if I had a piece of paper, I 
think I could sketch it; it would be a little 
memento for us to put into the portfolio at 
home. Do not begin to play until I go and 
ask Stephens for a sheet ; or, in self-defence, 
I shall have to use the fly-leaf of some one’s 
prayer-book, and the owner might object.” 

And now Frances has returned, and seated 
herself in the corner of an old pew, with 
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massive carving on it, in what she considers.a 
good position for her work; and Margaret 
has regained her seat in the organ-gallery— 
not yet begun however; there are still some 
more last words. 

“ Frances, choose something for me to play, 
You would like it to be in unison with your 
own occupation. Think quickly. Now, who 
can say I am less fanciful than I used to be?” 

“ Not I for one; and I am enchanted to 
see those long weary years have not changed 
you in the least. Let me consider. Good 
Margaret, if you remember any snatches from 
Mozart’s ‘ Requium,’ pour them forth ; any or 
every pet portion that occurs to you; give 
the sounds birth. Listening to its volume, 
one can never wonder at the old master who 
threw his whole soul into that last melody, 
and. passed from earth to heaven with such 
divine music ringing in his ears.” 

She is sounding the first note. How it 
swells! Now others—more and more—on 
and on, rushing from arch to arch, touching 
the roof, filling every corner with sounds such 
as that old creaking instrument had not, 
within the memory of living man, given forth 
before—re-pealing, reverberating, filling the 
very air with music, till it touches the sketcher 
in the pew, stirring her inmost soul with dear 
old memories, renewing past scenes .of joys 
and sorrows, all equally dear through the 
retrospective vista the well-known notes open 
to her: and more than a few tears are silently 
falling on the faded pictures retouched by that 
master hand. ‘ That lovely sunset can scarcely 
brighten the shadows the sounds have thrown 
across that usually radiant face. _ She is. 
sketching the cloud from the marble before 
her now; she has looked beyond it, perhaps, 
for sunshine is reflected from her own face 
now; pleasant happy dreams are succeeding 
that passing emotion, and all the enjoyment 
the music can afford is keenly felt. It is rolk 
ing on stil; the empty pews are making 
echoes of the slow and mournful parts, till 
fanciful imagination could almost believe that 
it had raised from the adjoining churchyard 
the spirits of musicians long since passed 
away to perform their parts in the solemn 
strain. 

“The sun is down, Frances; you, cannot 
draw any more to-night; it is growing late. 
Before we go, come up and sing the ‘ Even- 
ing Hymn’ with me, as we used when chil- 
dren, long ago.” 
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“] will be up in a moment.” 

Listen to the two clear sweet voices, rising 
in those simple words of praise, slowly, 
solemnly, sweetly. They are at the last 
verse. Listen how the notes die away. They 
have finished. They are coming down to- 

er. 

«] like the quaintness of the words of that 
hymn ; it seems always as if it did me good 
even to repeat them. One should at least be 
at. peace with the world, to sing them right.” 

® Yes; and when I am joining in the sing- 
thg, the thought always comes across my 


CHAPTER XI.—ANOTHER DUET, WHICH, HAS 


“Time passed on. Years, months, weary 
weeks, days, and hours, are come and gone. 
Again we see the two elder sisters together once 
more on the road of life. . . . They have grown 
older, and have a more thoughtful expression 
than they at first wore. ... Old Time, deal 
gently with them. Travellers on the same road, 
bid them ‘God speed!’ O Earth! bid thy 
children deal kindly—bid them bear gently 
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mind, how many hundreds of people—men, 
and women, and little children—have joined 
in. them too, during the one hundred years 
since good Bishop Kenn penned them. That 
was before this church was built.” 

“They. are living lines, though he is dead.” 

“A rdre thing, such a trifling deed to sur- 
vive the doer so many years. But they will 
never die, I am sure.” 

“ An echo through the corridors of time, 
and a grand one, too, in its way. But how 
late it is; we must walk quickly.” 





A NARROW ESCAPE FROM BECOMING A TRIO. 


hitherto been but a point of sight; but they 
had decided this evening on crossing the 
river, and seeing what effect their own do- 
main had when viewed from their neighbor’s. 
Over the river, jumping from stone to stone, 
with the water bubbling and sparkling through 
them, up the other bank, firm elastic steps 





those two light burdens, and so will God prosper 
thee, and keep thee in remembrance.”—Licuts 
aND SHADOWS FROM DREAMLAND. 

SuNsET—twenty-four hours after the last 
we have seen. 

Edward Celbridge had asked his cousins 
to sketch him as many views of the Rectory 
as would bring vividly before him the home 
where she he so dearly loved dwelt. Per- 
haps it was as much intended to give her em- 
ployment, to wile away the long days of ab- 
sence, as to bring him every week or two 
something fresh from the hand he hoped one 
day to call his own. It had been a pleasant 
task through May and June.to wander out 
through those green lanes, with the bright 
primroses and violets, with the fragrant May- 
blossom scenting the air, and delighting the 
gaze all around, It was pleasant now, in 
July, to sit, with book and pencil on their 
knees, chatting over all kinds of girlish 
themes, as the fair landscape seemed to grow 
beneath their fingers. Thus, they had drawn 
their house, their church, and some objects in 
their immediate neighborhood — the three 
important subjects in the life of a clergyman’s 
family. Round these their daily life revolves ; 
and what are years but made up of days like 
these ? 

This evening, Margaret and Frances Wynd- 
ham had determined on trying a new view. 
The old woods that lined the opposite bank, 
and seemed to carpet the plain beyond, had 


bring them to the top, and they stand to 
look back at their home. The setting sun 
has burnished every window like beaten gold. 
—every old casement is touched with the 
enchanter’s rod. The view is pretty; but a 
little farther still, and the sundial in the front 
of the house is visible. Ah, yes! that is just 
the spot. So they sit down. 

“ Margaret, I wish we had brought a book ; 
I could then draw, as I did last night, to 
music—the rhyme of the poet, and the music 
of thy voice. Last night was so pleasant. 
You cannot know the feeling of luxury it was 
to sit there, forgetting, and by the world for- 
got—drawing to such sounds made melody 
in the soul. Do not laugh.” 

“ My high-flown sister!” 

“Not at all. It was just one of those 
hours that Goethe says people live but once 
in a lifetime.” 

“T should be sorry to think that. Do not 
take such a penseroso view of our expedition. 
Do you want to prove that that was one of 
the stepping-stones of our lives?” 

“No; why should it? I do not mean 
that: but it was so delicious—we shut in, 
and the world shut out. No other sounds, 
in that still time——” 

“You cannot say, ‘of breeze and leaf are 
borne.’ ” 

_ “No; I will borrow another line from the 
next verse: ‘it breathed like Sabbath 
hours.’ ” 
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“That is a new poetical license.” 

“With Mrs. Hemans’ permission. An 
idea of Jean Paul Richter’s came into my 
head last night, while you were playing— 
what he considers the most desirable form of 
prayer: that the minister should merely say, 
‘Let us pray!’ and that some beautfful, soul- 
touching music should play, during which all 
should pray in silence, according to the wants 
and inspirations of their own souls.” 

“Yes, if the congregation were all made 
up of Jean Pauls, that is just like what he 
would say, but it would not do for the mass 
at all. Our own iiturgy is far beyond that: 
one good earnest ‘ We beseech thee to hear 
us, good Lord,’ is worth all the music of a 
Jean Paul.” 

“ Of course, do not think I want to estab- 
lish the theory. I like Jean Paul, but I 
know that would only be of the senses, not 
the heart, and people who have no taste for 
music would be sadly thrown out. What 
would they do?” 

“IT do not know; seven-eighths of the 
world that would be, for many who would 
like a little music could not comprehend that 
sort of thing. Frances, your head is full of 
the German writers, and they are not whole- 
some reading for you at-all. I wish you 
would give them up, they may do you a great 
deal of harm. I wonder greatly Edward did 
not know better than to let you.” 

“Ido not read them now. You said all 
that before, and I gave them up. At the 
same time I saw the wrong in them as I went 
on, and was on my guard.” 

“You think that, but many a wise man 
thought so too, and found himself full of mis- 
taken notions before long. Carlyle may be 
well enough in some ways, but I do not see 
that ‘ Sartor Resartus ’ is a fit book for you. 
I do not blame poor Jean Paul so much: 
that fearful dream of his shows a rather dis- 
ordered imagination ;. it is fearful, but one of 
the best things he ever wrote. I say you 
have no business with Goethe, or Emerson, 
or Ghlenschleger. If you understand them, 
so much the worse for you.” 

“You need not be afraid; I have given 
them up long ago, and I am resolved against 
them. It is rather good they are so mystic, 
it-keeps them out of the hands of ignorant 
people. There, now, is Mrs. Simpson, who 
assumes to be blue; do you think they would 
reach her understanding ? 
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Margaret shook her headin reply. Frances 
resumed. 

“To tell the truth, one is drawn on to read 
them, when they find it stirs up currents in 
the intellect that other books do not; it re 
quires one’s reasoning powers to be all alive, 
and the fact of having mastered some obscure 
passages rouses your vanity to go on to an- 
other. That is woman’s way of studying. 
Men’s intellects are differently proportioned,” 

“If you fail in comprehending, what 
then ?” 

“As Keats says, ‘failure gives one an op 
portunity of trying the resources of their 
spirit :’ try again, or take another passage.” 

“Keats talks well, but scarcely redo 
ces his words to practice; they come badly 
from a man who died of a critique in the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ But indeed, Frances, 
I think people talk very fluently of the re 
sources of others, without thinking what those 
resources might be. I will never forget the 
callousness of Mrs, Trenton, when that un- 
fortunate clerk to her husband. (Thompson) 
died; when we talked to her about the chil- 
dren that were literally starving, she threw 
herself back on the sofa, and said, ‘ Ah, yes 
poor woman, she must now depend on her 
own resources.’ I never hear the word, with 
out its bringing back that cold face and w 
feeling words. Had it not been for papa, 
where would they have been to-day? In the 
poorhouse, probably. Resources! People 
talk as if every one was born into the world 
with a resource bank-book, and had nothing 
to do but sign their names to a cheque, and 
receive a sufficient portion to last till they 
choose to draw again.” 

“ Fortunately, Mrs. Trenton is not the rest 
of the world, There is many a good soul in 
it, as you and I have experienced.” 

“T grant it. I only allude to the priests 
and Levites that go by on the other side 
As to the good, generous, feeling Samaritans, 
if you and Ican do nothing to mark thelr 
goodness, or thank them for what we our 
selves have reaped from them, there is where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, thank 
God. 

‘ Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream.’ 
the thanks ascend for them, and descent 
upon them. So be it, sister mine: the most 
thankful heart could do nothing better for 
them.” 
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Silence fell with the evening shadows on 
the sisters, sitting still under the trees, mus- 
ing on recollections the last words recalled, 
and listening to the light breeze playing in 
the tree-tops—Margaret watching a few clouds 
that floated over them; Frances still draw- 
ng. Margaret spoke first. 

“ How old these trees all are.” 

“ Yes, that elm towards the right is crazy 
from age. Listen to the wind! what a pecu- 
liar sound it has passing through its branches, 
as if the poor old thing objected strongly to 
be taken such a liberty with.” 

“Not that elm alone; all those here have 
that sound, and I observed the same in those 
two near our own bed-room window, and in 
the row at the foot of the garden. I observed 
it when I sat there yesterday.” 

“Ts it Sir Walter Scott that speaks of 
every tree giving forth a different sound, as 
the breeze touches the branches ? making out 
the woods to be one great wareroom of Ao- 
lian harps.” 

“T like that exceedingly, and if you go on 
drawing, I shall go to a little distance, and 
then report to you my opinion of the case.” 

“Try those oaks behind us; but I am 
afraid it would take a most refined ear.” 

Margaret walked away, but soon returned. 

“OQ Frances, finish soon and come and 
hear for yourself; the oaks’ concert is charm- 
ing, and the willows’ as well. The oak gives 
a fine sturdy royal rustle, as if he considered 
it very derogatory to his dignity to be obliged 
to sing in company with his subjects, particu- 
larly the willow, which has an extremely pert 
and presuming voice, giving little dry sen- 
tences in a hissing tone at intervals. The 
pine has quite a different manner; it mur- 
murs slowly and sorrowfully from morning 
until night, with a regretful sigh. It is alto- 
gether lovely. Come, Frances. Longfellow 
must have known something of that. In 
some of the closing sentences of ‘ Hyperion,’ 
he speaks of the ‘wind sighing through a 
forest of pines—no more, no more.’ Have 
you tried the sycamore? It is a close-leaved 
tree.” 

“No; but I shall.” 

“The sycamore is a very busy tree; there 
is a busy swell in the sound when you stand 
under it, like the noise from a large town 
when at some little distance from it. Will 
you come and listen ? ” 

“My dear Margaret, I am at a sycamore 
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myself at present; I cannot leave this for 
some minutes longer : ten more, and I shall 
be at your service,” 

“Tam all patience, and to show you that I 
am, I will sit down. Your gable stands out 
very well; a little more shadow on that walk 
would bé an improvement.” 

“T wonder where that path leads to.” 

“There is a mound grown over with trees 
a little behind us; Iam sure it leads there 
—a sort of place where children would play.” 

“T wonder what children have played in 
these woods. I could imagine very happy 
hours for them. They must be all men and 
women now, for I hear the family left this 
many years ago—I suppose about the date of 
the monument in the church.” 

“ You and I have lived a good deal of life 
in that time,” said Margaret. “I find myself 
so changed in many ways, I wonder # the 
children who played in these woods then are 
as much changed as you and I are, Frances.” 

A step behind on the grass caused both 
sisters to turn their heads simultaneously. 
A gentleman, a stranger to both, was passing 
by. He looked with an air of curiosity at 
the girls, as if young ladies were rather an 
unusual sight in that place. Their first im- 
puse was to rise, but, on their essaying to do 
so, the gentleman politely raised his hat, say- 
ing, as he did so, 

“ Pray, do not stir; do not let me disturb 
you. O! I beg of you do not; continue your 
occupation ; pray do.” 

And he passed on, and in a moment was 
out of sight. 

They stood for a moment looking at each 
other, and at last Frances broke forth : 

“Such mighty condescension of our strange 
friend, allowing us to sit here a little longer. 
I wish I had had presence of mind, or rather 
as much assurance as he had, and I would 
have bid him welcome to his walk. It is 
really as good a joke as I ever knew.” 

“Who can he be? ~ Perhaps, though, he 
is some agent or person who has a right to 
exclude us.” 

That is scarcely possible; I think Mr. 
Robert Norris is the sole agent and manager 
for the family.” 

“ O Frances, eould he be by any possibility 
the owner ? ” 

“ Margaret ! ” 

One word was enough; the suggestion evi- 





dently struck home; for off went both girls 
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at the most rapid possible pace, never ceas- 
ing until they reached the precincts of their 
own home, jumping over the stones, dashing 
up the bank, and stopping at last in the 
garden to take breath and look at each other, 
and walk at last slowly and steadily into the 
house. 

Teais ready within-doors. Margaret, hav- 
ing recovered her lost breath presides. 

By a kind of tacit understanding. between 
herself and Frances, no allusions are made to 
the evening’s adventure. It is extremely 
foolish of people who may occasionally en- 
counter some unlucky contretemps, circulat- 
ing the narrative to the farthest limits of the 
circle they may have admittance into, boring 
every person of their acquaintance with a full 
and true account, with additions (for no tale 
loses in the raconte), and comments thereon, 
as if that improved matters. It always re- 
minds me of the vulgar old story of a prac- 
tical witticism for the first of April, “Send 
the fool farther.” Society is full of young 
ladies (one meets them every day), who are 
brimful of innumerable anecdotes of awkward 
circumstances they have been placed in; O! 
so often. “How once or twice in church the 
eyes of a young man sitting opposite met 


theirs, and it was so absurd, they could not 
help both smiling ;” and a young lady, run- 
ning along a passage in an old country-house, 
dashed right up against a gentleman, and 
how at once on her entering the drawing- 


room he asked her to dance. Pshaw! I 
am sick of that sort of thing; but thank 
goodness these girls had more sense, or you 
may be sure they would never have been 
promoted by me to the important and lofty 
post of heroines. 

“ Ladies,” said Dr. Wyndham, “I made a 
new acquaintance to-day ; would you like to 
hear of him?” 

“ Certainly, papa.” 

“This morning I was standing at the post- 
office, waiting for my letters, when a gentle- 
man came up, whom I did not recollect hav- 
ing ever met before: We stood a few sec- 
onds in silence, until at length, having 
guessed (as I suppose by my dress) my cog- 
nomen, he raised his hat, saying, ‘ Dr. Wynd- 
ham, I presume.’ I bowed, whereupon he 
introduced himself as Mr. Herbert, our 
‘neighbor,’ as he obligingly styled himself. 
He is, you know the proprietor of this place. 
He apologized for not having called on me 
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before, saying he was just returned from the 
Continent, and had been confined to the 
house by illness; that he hoped to do him- 
self that pleasure to-morrow; and that I 
would introduce him to the ladies of my fam- 
ily. Ido not know,” continued Dr. Wynd- 
ham, “ indeed I would be afraid to say, how 
long it is since I have met with so pleasing a 
person ; he is so agreeable, seems so well-in- 
formed, and was so extremely kind in his way 
of promising that any reforms I should wish 
in the parish should be, as far as he was con- 
cerned, carried out promptly. He offered 
me the reading of a great many periodicals, 
which he takes; which indeed will be a great 
comfort, for it is quite too expensive an affair 
for me to take all the newspapers I wish, and 
so I am obliged to put up with a very con- 
densed statement of what perhaps I have 
most at heart. But I will not praise him, 
but leave him for you to pass judgment on 
yourselves to-morrow. It does not do to say 
too much beforehand, especially when I see 
my second daughter’s face giving utterance, 
as plainly as words could do, to her favorite 
Koran maxim, ‘ Blessed are they they that 
expect not, for they shall not be disap- 
pointed.’ ” 

Frances forces a laugh, but the chagrin on 
her face proceeded from the idea of how uncom- 
fortable it would be for herself and Margaret 
to meet Mr. Herbert, and perhaps, too, some 
apology would be necessary for trespassing 
in such an unwarrantable manner on his 
grounds; for it had since occurred to her that 
Mrs. Holmdon had spoken of the permission 
granted to her as something quite unusual. 
But it was of no use saying anything to her 
father or mother about it; she knew, by ex- 
perience, his first act would be to blurt out an 
apology for them to Mr. Herbert ; and a wo- 
man’s intuition showed her the amende should 
come from the ladies, who were in fault. So 
on the principle of “least said is soonest 
mended,” she said the least thing at all— 
namely, nothing; and finished up her solilo- 
quy by handing her tea-cup to Margaret, say- 
ing, in rather an emphatic tone— 

“T will trouble you for a little more.” 

“Certainly,” said Margaret, in much the 
same way; and as the cause of this little 
annoyance was narrated in this chapter, we 
shall leave the effect to be told in a future 


one. 
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CHAPTER XII.—AN OLD SCENE WITH A NEW FACE. 


« When sorrow all our heart would ask, 
We need not shun our daily task, 
And hide ourselves for calm : 
The herbs we seek to heal our wo 
Familiar by our pathway grow ; 
Our common air is balm.” 
CuristTian YEAR. 
“For more than these, my soul, thy God hath 
lent thee life. 
To aim at thine own happiness is an end idol- 
atrous and evil: 
In earth, yea in heaven, if thou seek it for 
itself, seeking thou shalt not find. 
Happiness is a roadside flower, growing on 
the py | of all usefulness ; 
Pluck’d, it shall wither in thy hand ; pass’d 
by, it is fragrance to thy spirit. 
Love ~~ thine own soul, regard not thine own 
weal. 
Trample the ore beneath thy feet, be use- 
ful and be happy.” 
TurPERr’s PROVERBIAL PaiLosopny. 


Two days previously, Mr. Vernon Herbert 
had returned from his travels. Weary at 


heart of life, and his own part in it, feeble in 
body, and morbid in mind, he had come back. 
Thoughts of pleasant days of childhood spent 
in his old home, had come back upon his 
mind, and the man longed for the buoyant 
healthful spirit of the boy of past years. 


What had he to interest him? what use was 
he in the world ? who cared if he lived or 
died? None, had been his answer to himself 
for five years, or until he entered the fifth. 
But then a change had come over him; once 
a circumstance had aroused him, progress 
had been gradually going on, and home he 
was now come, with an undefined resolution 
of doing something, or being something more 
than he yet had been. One mistake in life 
he had made, and the consequences were still 
haunting him; they had weighed down his 
spirit for many a day, and with all his efforts 
(effort was too new to him, to have achieved 
much at first) he was still depressed. He 
had complied with what he had fancied to be 
awish of his mother’s, to whom he had in- 
deed been most tenderly attached ; but the 
fulfilment had brought such sorrow in its 
train, that it is little to be wondered at if he 
looked back to her death as the commence- 
ment of such a dreary time, or, perhaps, 
rather the termination of a most happy one; 
for with it ended the happy days of boyhood, 
when every care or grief was warded off by 
a most loving, careful hand, and he played in 
the grateful shadow of his mother’s love. 
Year by year he had grown more morbid, 





more melancholy: he fancied that grief for 
such a loss was the cause; but he was wrong. 
He had indulged himself in the belief that 
he was the most socially desolate being in 
the world, and duties and blessings were 
alike forgotten and overlooked, in the dreamy 
listless wanderings of the past years. He 
had lived here a month, there three months, 
or it may be four ; except once in each year, 
his whereabouts was uncertain; that once 
was the eighth of July, when he never failed 
to visit the scenes where her life had closed, 
to spend a quiet hour beside his mother’s 
monument, in the recollections the sight re- 
called ; and after a day or two given to mak- 
ing arrangements for carrying out philan- 
thropic schemes, originally designed by her 
for the good of her humbler brethren, he had 
passed away again from England, for another 
year’s wandering, to dream away golden . 
hours, given him to be used for better, nobler 
‘ends, and to nurse old sorrows, until they 
grew to be giants, under his nurture. As I 
before said, a change had been coming over 
him. ‘The first-fruits of it were a resolution 
to live at home for some time, and after a few 
days’ rest and retirement in his own house, 
he determined to go forth and mix with the 
world around him. 

Late one night he had arrived home, steal- 
thily and unannounced. He wished his arri- 
val to be unknown for a little, and his small 
household were too well accustomed to his 
periodical returns, to be much disturbed 
thereby. 

Want of sleep and a restless spirit had 
brought him early down next morning to the 
library, where he lay on a sofa, in that dreamy 
state of mind that is neither idle ideas nor 
downright actual thinking. He was waiting 
until his usual breakfast-hour ; for his house- 
keeper was old and infirm, and with a kindly 
consideration for her, he would not ask for 
any meal one moment before his usual hour, 
lest the consequent hurry should discompose 
her aged nerves. 

As he lay, his range of vision comprehend- 
ed a view of the Rectory grounds, and a por- 
tion of the dwelling-house; and, as nothing 
particular occupied his thoughts at the mo- 
ment, his attention was caught by the unusual 
sight of some young ladies walking about the 
rector’s garden. 

“Visitors of Miss Cooper's, I presume, try- 
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ing to reap all possible benefit from country 
breezes, and all the good that may accrue 
from abundance of sun and air.” 

Suddenly the idea occurred to him, that 
Mr. Cooper was there no longer, and that 
house and parish were under other guidance. 

“True; and Robert Norris wrote me a 
whole sheet of paper about them, which I had 
not the curiosity even to read. I am afraid I 
burned the letter. I wish I had it; it would 
throw some light on who or what they are.” 

As wishes in such a case availed not, he had 
to wait patiently until his old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Newton, came, with curtseys, to the door, 
for some directions as to “his honor’s break- 
_ fast,” when he put the question to her, as to 
the who and what of his new neighbors. 
Now, had Mrs. Newton’s master been ignorant 
of the Athanasian creed, she would have con- 
sidered it very bad indeed; but then she 
could have laid the sin of ignorance at his 
godfather’s and godmother’s doors, who are 
generally considered the responsible persons 
in such a case: that would at least have been 
consolation. But she had all the ignorant 
hatred of foreigners and foreign countries pe- 
culiar to her class ; and her master’s ignorance 
of what to her was such an important matter, 


aroused all her hatred of foreign travelling, 
as she considered it the cause of his deficiency ; 
and it was with an effort she controlled her 
strong feelings sufficiently to answer in a re- 


spectful manner. As she went on in her 
description of Dr. Wyndham’s family, her 
manner assumed gradually a warmer tone, 
until Mr. Herbert felt much inclined to laugh 
at her enthusiasm. One incident after an- 
other was related, and one person’s opinion 
after another was quoted, to give weight to 
the narrative. The conclusion of all seemed 
to be, that Mr. Herbert was to come to the 
same opinion as the rest of the parish had 
come—that never was any parish so fortunate 
as Landeris in having been given such a rec- 
tor; never was rectory, since the dear Har- 
lowe days, so happy in an occupant; and, 
above all, never was rector so happy in a 
family. “ Ah, if the master but knew the la- 
dies! they were so good and kind, so clever, 
so wise about everything, too. Had not Miss 
Wyndham seen her head bound in flannel 
when she went to church on Sundays? and 
had not Miss Wyndham all but banished that 
bad rheumatism, with the remedies she had 
given her? and had not Ned Brown, the car- 
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penter, been quite a sober man-since he be- 
gan to do little jobs at the Rectory? was not 
the churchyard cleaned up, and the nettles 
taken from the old graves?” &c. &c., so much 
to the same purpose, that Mr. Herbert came 
at last to the resolution, that it was quite a 
pity they had. not been Mahometans; their 
names would have been made famous by be- 
ing added to those of the four perfect women 
who are alone fit to inhabit the seventh heaven 
with the true believers. 

Mrs. Newton, like many an old woman, 
was glad to be asked a question on a subject 
on which she had a great deal to say; and a 
great deal she said, until Mr. Herbert ran a 
near chance of being thoroughly wearied. 
As it was, however, her “ Wyndham frenzy” 
blew off in good time, and she returned, leay- 
ing her master again alone. Had any one 
told him he was really taking an interest in 
people he had heard of for the first time that 
morning, he would have “ pooh-poohed” the 
information, and believed himself quite un- 
concerned. Still, I never could account for 
his drawing his writing-table in front of the 
window after breakfast, and very often, through 
the morning, laying down his pen, quite un- 
consciously, perhaps, to watch for a pink dress 
flitting backwards and. forwards, appearing 
and disappearing among the trees in the Ree- 
tory garden. A strange flutter rose at his 
heart; it recalled the old mornings, years 
ago, when he and John, two gay chubby lads, 
sat in the same room at their lessons, and 
peeped out through the same window, to see 
if their playmate, pretty Annie Harlowe, had 
finished hers, and waited in the garden for 
them : how the first glimpse of her pink frock 
made them feel a strong hatred to grammars 
and lexicons, and a longing to exchange Greek 
roots for the more congenial ones of roses and 
myrtles in her garden—with an occasional 
wonder if she had remembered to get the ball 
of worsted to tie up the carnations. How viv- 
idly it all came back, even the look of the 
showy blue-and-red wheelbarrow they wheeled 
away the weeds in; and he saw Annie again 
tripping across the stepping-stones to play on 
the elm hill on their side, carrying three of 
four kittens in the crown of her straw hat, her 
long golden curls shining in the sun, as she 
jumped: from one stone to the other, disre- 
garding all calls to wait for help. 

Time had passed on—he could not help 
that; no more could the Wyndhams « so he 
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should not have felt that little jea.ousy of the 
present pink dress wearer. She had every 
right to be happy if she could, without imply- 
ing any disrespect to her predecessors; but, 
being very happily ignorant of the gentleman, 
his vicinity, or his meditations, she continued 
her occupation, and, in conjunction with her 
sisters, prosecuted her horticultural labors with 
the zeal, and about the average success, of 
amateur florists of youth and inexperience. 

It was the evening of the eighth, and when 
the sun showed tokens of the close of his dai- 
ly labors, Mr. Herbert strolled slowly through 
the park. He was going down to the church, 
and he wished to do so unobserved by any of 
the townspeople. He had no wish to be pro- 
claimed “ arrived,” as yet, at every tea-table 
in Landeris. It was easily accomplished: to 
keep within the precincts of the domain for 
most of the way, then by a sheep-walk over 
the fields to the high-road, but a few perches 
of which remained to be passed until he 
reached the church-gates. It was a p.easant 
walk on such an evening, and one he gener- 
ally adopted when going to and returning 
from church on Sundays, as by it he avoided 
the knots of people, with whom he must oth- 
erwise have stopped, were it only for a few 
minutes’ conversation ; but, as this inevitably 
involved his stopping with afew groups more, 
he generally made as much haste as decency 
allowed, and avoided the whole congregation. 
He was obliged to pass the church before 
reaching the sexton’s house, but, perceiving 
one door open, and concluding Stephens was 
within, he walked quietly up to the door, and 
stood looking at the sight which met his eyes. 

Standing underneath his mother’s monu- 
ment were two young ladies, the same we fol- 
lowed there in a previous chapter. The emp- 
ty building, the solemn stillness all around, 
made every word uttered by the sisters quite 
audible; and as he listened, he stood irreso- 
lute what course to pursue. They parted, 
the two girls—Margaret to re-ascend the gal- 
lery-stairs; and he had only time to conceal 
himself, when Frances passed close by where 
he had stood, to go for the piece of paper to 
sketch upon. In “fear and trembling” of a 
discovery, he remained concealed ; and when, 
on her return, the first notes of the organ 
were heard, he stepped noiselessly farther in- 
to the building—there stood listening, his 
whole soul rapt in that matchless music of 
Mozart’s, that they, too, loved so well. By 
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and by, he glided into a pew, taking care to 


be conceaied by a heavy pillar, should one sis- 
ter unexpectedly turn round, and with a ready 
mode of exit, should the other cease, and de- 
scend. He scarcely knew his own feelings; 
he had not yet had time to analyse them. 
Surprise at finding his usual post preoccupied, 
the unison of the few words they had ex- 


‘changed with his own chain of thought, and, 


above all, the music filling the whole air round 
him, chained him spell-bound to the spot. It 
was many years since he had heard the same 
music ; it had been a favorite with his mother, 
and he had become familiar with many of the 
most beautiful passages from hearing her play 
them. The last time he had heard it was at 
Colton, when she was buried. His father was 
but little of a judge of music himself, but from 
the “ Requiem” having been a favorite of.his 
wife’s, he insisted on the music being per- 
formed at her funeral, scarcely aware of the 
effect music will produce on the shattered 
nerves at such atime. Deeply as it had af- 
fected him, how much more it must have done 
his son, to whom every note was dear from 
past association with the loved one who had 
taught him to appreciate such music. As in 
the mornings in the library, how. the bygone 
days came back! There is no note unremem- 
bered, no chord untouched ; memory has sup- 
plied the words, and the music seems to speak 
them as it moves on. He is standing beside 
his father in Colton Church, and the coffin be- 
fore them, the silence broken at first only by the 
sobs of those standing round, and then, ming- 
ling with them, came the low moaning sound of 
the organ, and the subdued voices of the sing- 
ers, whose wailing “ Lachrymosa!” rung in 
his ears for many, many days. Here again 
came those well-known notes, with such power, 
that he covered his face with his hands, 
though even then the tears might have been 
seen stealing through his fingers. Tears, it 
may be, were more womanly than manly ; but, 
be it remembered, Mr. Herbert had been ill . 
for a long time, his nervous system had been 
shaken by a brain-fever, and he was but slow- 
ly recovering. Man, and brave one, too, as 
Mozart himself was, he was subject to such 
fits of strong emotion. When throwing his 
wondrous conception into a form to touch (as 
well as astonish) distant posterity, are we not 
told that the faltering tones of that most ex- 
quisite “Quare Surget” caused the dying 
man to burst into a paroxysm of tears ? 
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The change of key at the “ Sanctus ” seems 
to have worked a corresponding one on the 
listener, for he is listening to that “ Hosanna” 
with a calmer air, and the first violent storm- 
burst having passed away, a calm succeeds it. 
With his head resting on the front of the 
pew, he is enjoying the wandering prelude 
which has suggested itself to Margaret from 
the passages she has just played, and the sun 
goes down lower and lower, scarcely per- 
ceived, and the twilight steals gradually into 
its old place, bringing in its train such peace- 
ful thoughts, such better thoughts, such a 
calm review of past years, that a useless un- 
filled map lay before him. Strong as he 
fancied he had felt his mis-spent life before, 
this soul-touching music brought anew his 
mother before him—brought her in her daily 
life, so good, so busy for others, so regardless 
of herself, so untiring in her exertions, that 
some hope of trying to follow any or some of 
the pathways she had trodden sprung up 
within him; and years afterwards he could 
trace more than one high resolve, more than 
one earnest action, back to its spring from 
that “gloaming.” The reverie is disturbed 
by Margaret summoning Frances to her side, 
to close their evening as many a childish day 
had closed; and as the fading light renders 
concealment easy, he remains to hear them 
“praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
He left the church only in time to conceal 
himself behind a corner of the building, at 
the imminent risk of discovery, until the 
sisters had passed on homewards, their last 
words to one another still sounding in his 
ears, blending with lines from the hymn just 
concluded. Thought was busy, very busy, as 
he crossed hastily into the fields, and gained 
the privacy of his own grounds. “It was 
wery strange,” he said to himself, “like an 
omen of something, or perhaps it has been 
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sent me as a warning. It is the first anni 
versary that I have not passed some hours 
sitting alone there. I think even that had 
something wrong in it, the spirit I did it ing 
it is very difficult to know to whom to tum 
for guidance. I would gladly be of some 
good in the world, but I have not the least 
idea how to set about it.” Then again he 
thought, “ How strange it was looking in and 
seeing them standing there. Perhaps it is 
intended that I should put something between 
me and those old dreams, and look from a 
distance on that burial, as I did to-night 
standing in the porch. ‘ Life is real, life is 
earnest.’ God forgive me, how little have I 
made it so. -I hope it is not too late. To 
morrow, with God’s help, I will set out; this 
feeling of distaste to the people is very 
wrong ; that at any rate must be overcome 
That requium must act as the burial service 
henceforward of all my past wasted life, 
‘Learn to labor and to——’” Then floating 
in] the evening air around him seemed to 
come, as he walked, the words of the hymn, 
“ Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ;” 

and he thought, “I would still require more 
of life. God grant me a little more. Amen.” 

Home to his own library, better, stronger, 
happier, than he had been for a long time. 
He sent away the lights, and watched the 
moon rising behind the Rectory. He knew 
every tree that slept in the shadow. Then 
he saw the lights appearing and disappearing 





in the upper windows, and he knew that all 


jhad exchanged “Good-nights,” that every 
| window-star that disappeared, as one by one 


the lights declined, the gentle spirits he had 
that evening had the first glimpse of, were, 
with the other household members, not a little 
way on the high-road to Dreamland. 


CHAPTER XIIi.—A WOMANLY PREJUDICE AND MANLY PECULIARITIES. 


. “For me the day 
Hath duties which require the vigorous hand 
Of steadfast application, but which leave 
No deep improving trace upon the mind. 
But be the day another’s+let it pass ! 
The — my own!—They cannot stedl my 
night. - 
When en lights her folding star on high, 
I Jive and breathe ; and in the sacred hours 
Of quiet and repose, my spirit flies, 
Free as the morning o’er the realms of space, 
And mounts the skies, and imp her way to 
heaven.” 
H. Kirke Waite. 


“Each country (book) club bows the knee to 
Baal 


aal, 
And hurling lawful genius from its throne, 
Erects a shrine and idol of its own ; 
Some leaden calf—but whom it matters not~ 
From soaring Southey down to grovelling 


Stott.” Byron. 


Ir is the pleasantest hour of all the twen 
ty-four, the one before going to bed. It is 
| difficult to say whether all girls find it so: 
\there may be some heavy, dull spirits who 





| think, with Miss Simpson, it is pleasanter to 
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sleep, than to partake of the most intellec- 
ual conversation in the world, Be it so; to 
them we leave it, and turn with ay appeal to 
those who think differently, to come forward 
and support our theory. How differently 
people talk then from what they do in the 
cold, stormy daylight! how unreluctantly 
revelations are made that sensitive souls 
shrank from in the glare of noon—now flow- 
ing freely by the sympathizing coal-fire! 
When Longfellow sung the “ Voices of the 
Night,” and Dr. Cumming preached them, it 
was treading in old steps; tracing footprints, 
Kirke White, Young, Southey, Cowper, 
Byron, Montgomery trod before. ‘Was there 
ever poet rhymed that missed the celebration 
of its varied beauties? From the “Faerie 
Queen” to the martial “ Bothwell,” or the 
“Craigrook Castle,” of our own times—even 
the “ Mystic Maude ”—one and all bow be- 
neath its power. Things look differently un- 
der the new aspect : harsh lines soften down, 
and distance lends enchantment to many a 
bygone hour. . “ Stratford Will” came nearer 
itthan any, not more poetically, but more 
truthfully. 


“The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be 

thought 

No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season season’d are 

To their right praise and true perfection !” 

When I was young, a great many years 
ago, one of many-sisters, we were addicted to 
one practice; and I never knew one of us, 
though all so varied in tastes and dispositions, 
who did not thoroughly enjoy, and seek to 
carry it out. Let no one look alarmed; I 
am not going to advocate any thing wrong— 
no breaches of decorum: I will not recom- 
mend rouging, or powder, or patching, or 
any female vanity, fashionable or obsolete; 
hor any setting at nought of reasonable au- 
thority. None of these, except some who 
differ from me may think I am urging the 
latter. No such thing; but gentlemen are a 
little captious sometimes, and say a thing is 
wrong, when they are only a little out of tem- 
per. Our home fashion was this: when we 
separated in the drawing-room, it was only 
to meet again—we ladies, I mean—by some 
one’s bedroom fire, and enjoy, as we brushed 
our hair, a little feminine gossip. It was 
very pleasant, very lively, and very innocent. 
We talked, as all girls do, of life, love, and 
matrimony ; of parties, people, and fashions ; 
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of jests and songs, in true womanly spirit ; 
and, like the new members of the old beef- 
steak club, if we did not sing our song, each 
contributed at least a bon-mot. How my 
old grey hair stands up erect at the recollec- 
tion, and my dim eyes are dimmer with the 
tears that start, as all those who lived and 
loved together rise before me. We were a 
gay set, and, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
family, “ what was wanted in wit, was made 
up in laughter.” Those days are far away 
now ; they lie behind, like the shadows of a 
dream. My nieces are growing into girls, 
who will do as we did, and would look on 
their maiden aunt as a sad check to their 
vivacity, if she came among them at that joy- 
ous hour. 

The Wyndhams were still young, young 
enough to enjoy the flowery paths of their 
lives when their steps led through such, and 
just old enough to have learned by experi- 
ence, what “breasting the wave” might 
mean. 

It was a change to them, their still life 
here, for hitherto theirs had been no idle one. 
In'the “ world’s broad field of battle, in the 
bivouack of life,” they, weak, timid women 
had acted like heroes in the strife. There 
had been days of such gnawing care, such 
hope deferred, that many more years would: 
have broken their spirits past all remedy:: 
but He who fits the back to the burden, and 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, saw fit 
to give them that great blessing of peace. in 
this happy home, and very thankful they 
were for every comfort they enjoyed, and very 
thoroughly was every boon appreciated. 

It is bedtime with them, and: they are. in 
that bedroom whose windows look down on. 
garden, river, and wood ; and the moonbeams 
are falling through them, modulating .as it 
ever must, the tones of the speakers. They 
have touched ona good. many favorite themes, 
and they have reached the point of the day’s 
adventure where Mr. Herbert’s (their land 
lord) appearance in.the wood had put to flight 
two young ladies convicted of trespassing. 

“So,” said: Franoes, “that was the great 
and grand Mr. Herbert we have been hearing 
of ever since we came here. I did not see 
any thing remarkable about him at all.” 

“Nor could we expect, in such a very 
hasty. interview, to see. much of any manner. 
But I must: say, after the raptures Sir Ste- 
phen; Norris. goes into. about him, one ex~ . 
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pects something a little above common indi- 
viduals. At the same time, I question 
whether Sir Stephen has much discrimina- 
tion.” 

“Are you not glad, Margaret, that Mr. 
Herbert makes so short a stay? I for one 
have no fancy to meet him again.” 

“ Yes; and I have been thinking you and 
Icould easily avoid him during his visit to 
this neighborhood. We must be constantly 
on our guard; but I think we can manage 
it.” 

So the sisters chatted and laughed over 
their sketching expedition, and finally went 
to bed, with mighty resolves for their course 
of action on the morrow; which day arrived, 
as most to-morrows are in the habit of doing, 
and was quite as bright and sunny as its pre- 
decessor had been. “The bright sun mounts 
in the laughing sky;” and Mr. Herbert, who 
had scarcely taken his sight off the Rectory 
and the gardens for five consecutive minutes, 
so intense and (I am obliged, though unwill- 
ingly, to write it) vulgar in his curiosity about 
the new family and all concerning them, rode 
round to the avenue gate, through it, and ‘to 
the quaint entrance, for the purpose of mak- 
ing his formal call. Of course Dr. Wynd- 
ham had made a point of being there to re- 
ceive him and introduce him; of course Mrs. 
Wyndham had made a point of being’ seated 
in the drawing-room, arrayed in one of those 
tasteful caps, the envy of Mrs. Beckford’s 
heart ; but I regret exceedingly to be obliged 
to state, that their two elder daughters had 
neglected to follow their very excellent pa- 
rents’ very excellent example, and instead of 
making a point, as they did, to be present, 
were quite out of sight ; which I confess was 
pointed too, though rudely done, considering 
Mr. Herbert’s visit was pre-announced. 

Some minutes had elapsed, and Mrs. 
Wyndham turned to her little daughter. 
“ Lucy, tell your sisters Mr. Herbert is here.” 

A few minutes more, and Lucy had re- 
turned. “ Mamma, my sisters must be gone 
out. 1 have looked in every room for them.” 

“ Impossible, my dear; they were here this 
moment. Try the garden.” 

A faint, very faint apology from Mr. Her- 
bert to the little one for the trouble he occa- 
stoned her, and she was gone again. This 
time through garden, orchard, and shrubbery, 
‘with the same result; and then to the draw- 
ing-room; where Mr. Herbert, having re- 
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tained his seat as long as compatible with 
good breeding, took his leave; his “ compli+ 
ments to her daughters, and hoped he would 
be more successful on a future occasion,” &e.; 
while the vexed mother set off in pursuit of 
her truant children, of whom she was justly 
proud, and glad of an opportunity to bring 
into contact with refined people; for she 
feared they were getting somewhat mopish, 
and too much wedded to their darling books, 
pencils, and music; and besides, having been 
more than usually pleased with her visitor, 
she regretted they should have missed such a 
pleasant treat as his conversation had been to 
her. 

Home went Mr. Herbert (it must be con- 
fessed), not a little disappointed. When 
people have made up their minds to any par 
ticular course of events, they are quite put 
out, if matters do not choose to arrange 
themselves after the manner they have men- 
tally chosen for them, and wonder very much 
how it all happened. Now, our acquaintance 
of the Hall was at present very much in this 
predicament. He had chosen to call on the 
father of the young ladies whose music had 
so charmed him, and of course his intentions 
comprised an introduction to them. The 
scraps of their conversation he had heard in 
wovd and church suggested ideas of refined 
minds and cultivated tastes ; and he had been 
for two days engaged in that most erial style 
of architecture, which we are told is consid- 
ered as peculiarly belonging to Spain, where- 
in the leading feature consisted of endless 
requiems, monodies, marches, funébres, and 
other music of a cheerful character, played 
by these young ladies an endless number of 
times—that is to say, as long as he chose to 
listen ; and every thing was to be in exact 
accordance with the architect’s design ; when, 
lo and behold! my lord the great man was 
doomed to be disappointed. These young 
ladies had evidently chosen to be invisible. 
The greatest preponderance of self-love could 
not conceal the fact. His broad lands and 
high descent had not weighed one feather 
more in their scale of conduct to him than to 
the veriest beggar in England, or even in 
Ireland, which is universally known as “ Pau 
perland and Paddyland.” Did any one else, 
within.a circuit of twenty miles round, hear 
that he would call, and fail to be on the spot, 
to receive him with all due empressement? 
No, indeed, I rather think not. He was the 
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man here, and all men, and especially women, 
would have treated him with the greatest 
pleasure & la Juggernaut ; for was he-not 
“Herbert of the Hall?” and was he not the 
nephew of an earl? and, more than all, was 
he not a “bachelor?” free to choose for 
himself, free to make settlements as he 
pleased, “ free, and full and plenty,” as the 
fairy-books say, wanting in nothing save the 
will—and this, fair and gentle readers, be it 
known, he lacked in no small degree. Every- 
where he went, the young ladies assumed 
their best manners and dresses, the mothers 
smiled, the brothers hobnobbed, and the 
fathers “ hail-fellowed * him ; but as yet, they 
thought, with but little success; and they 
were right: he hated them all most cordi- 
ally, and detested their wily traps ; though 
for the world he would not have done so 
vulgar a thing as to be rude to any of 
them ; feeling warm regard for only one of 
all his country world, Annie Selwyn, the 
pretty widow, nee Harlowe, the daughter of 
his dearly-beloved friend, and tutor of his 
boyhood, the Rev. Henry Harlowe, formerly 
rector of Landeris Parish. Still, as all the 
folks looked up, he was gracious enough to 
look down, in his supremely-scornful, though 
apparently-satisfied demeanor, till the look- 
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ers-on were ready to exclaim, with Cesar, 
“1 is much better to be first in the country, 
than second at Rome.” 

I should not be surprised if it were discov- 
ered presently, that my lord was a little 
spoiled with the adulation he had received 
from his boyhood until now, and the course 
of conduct pursued towards him by his lady 
acquaintance, spoken of in a previous pas- 
sage, were to his eye so palpably false, that 
perhaps it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
he was firmly convinced all women were 
essentially alike, and as untrue as Dead Sea 
apples. His first meeting with the Wynd- 
hams, though unknown to them, was quite of 
a nouvelle character ; and the few words they 
spoke to one another were so unlike the usual 
tenor of “ young-ladyisms,” that, in spite of 
his misanthropical mood, he was interested, 
and determined to follow up his meeting with 
a nearer acquaintance as soon as possible—in 
the meanwhile, diverting his solitude by a 
close watch kept on the pleasure-grounds 
and its. usual inmates, noting each little inci- 
dent as traits of character, real or imaginary, 
which he was conjuring up, after his usual 
style of building, noticed elsewhere, until the 
hour came that he rode home, quite disap- 
pointed by the failure of Chateau premier. 





DaNnGEROUS ERROR OF REPRESENTING THE 
Kixg as ONE OF THE THREE EstatEs.— 
“Tt is a known maxim in logic, and of un- 
doubted verity, that coordinata se invicem sup- 
plent ; and whoever endeavors to make the King 
of England one of the Three Estates in Parlia- 
ment, does at the same time alter and subvert 
the Monarchy, which consists in sovereignty, su- 
premacy and superiority. And, by rendering 
the king only a member robs him of the great- 
est prerogative of his crown, which is, to be, 
over all persons, and in all matters as well ec- 
clesiastical as civil, Supreme Governor, which 
he is declared to be in the Oath of Supremacy, 
by Act of Parliament 5 Eliz. cap. 1. And the 
dangerous consequence of this opinion was suf- 
ficiently made to appear by that slip of his late 
Majesty’s pen in a declaration sent from York 
June 17, 1642, where, after the Bishops being 
expelled the House, he seems to account him- 
self one of the Three Estates; which being 
once dropt from him, fell not to the ground, but 
Was immediately taken up by some of the lead- 





ing men of the Parliament, who made use of 
it as a foundation for their usurped coordinancy 
of authority, till at last, having ruined him by 
force of arms which they justified on that sup- 
position, they advanced from coordinate to in- 
ordinate power, making the King subordinate 
to themselves.””—Nalson’s Collection.—Introduc- 
tion, p. XV. 





QuakeER’s In Favor at JameEs’s Court, 
—“ The Quakers,” says Lord Halifax (allud- 
ing to William Penn), “from being declared 
by the Papists not to be Christians, are now 
made favorites, and taken into their particular 
protection ; they are on a sudden grown the 
most accomplished men of the kingdom in 
good-breeding, and give thanks with the best 
grace, in doubled-refined language. So that I 
should not wonder though a man of that per- 
suasion, in spite of his hat, should be a master 
of the ceremonies.”—Somers Tracts, vol. 9, p. 
52. 
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From Frasers’ Magazine. 
LONE-HOUSE DALE. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


ForTUNE made no favorite of Mr. Arden. 
Nothing ever succeeded with him as with other 
ple, and all that he undertook failed the 
instant he put his hand to it. If he entered 
into a speculation, the shares were sure to 
fall the next day; and all his partners—and 
he had had several—were either bankrupt 
when they drew him into their affairs, or died 
soon after the signing of the deeds—leaving 
him their debts as a legacy. Perhaps he was 
born under an unlucky star; or perhaps he 
was one of those sanguine visionaries who 
hope without examination, and take their 
wishes for certainties ; who, because they de- 
sire, act as if they have attained, and so lose 
their chance of success by over certainty of 
fulfilment. For there are men actually inca- 
able by mental organization from distinguish- 
ing between the future possible and the future 
positive ; and Mr. Arden was one of them. 
When his list of failures comprised every 
scheme he had ever entered into, and when 
he was well wearied of the conflict and thor- 
oughly despairing of the home future, he 
realized all his possessions, and with his wife 
and only daughter placed himself on board a 
vessel bound for Australia; sure that in that 
young land of hope and energy he might 
retrieve his broken fortunes, if, indeed, they 
could be retrieved at all. Perhaps he might, 
if he had ever got there; but, when off the 
coast of Cornwall, a heavy storm drove the 
vessel on shore; and when the morning sun 
brightened on the wreck, it shone on the 
dead bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Arden lashed 
by the boiling surf, and on the pale form of 
oor Rosa, their orphan, lying well-nigh life- 
28s on the sands. This, then, was the end of 
the luckless man’s last venture: shipwreck, 
death, and a ruined orphan girl, scarce 
twenty-one, left to the cold charities of the 
world. His evil star had sunk at last. But 
it made a fiery and a stormy setting, in tragi- 
cal exaggeration of the tenor of his life. 
There were but a few houses in the village of 
Lone-house Dale, on the coast of which the 
ll fated Arethusa had gone down. Indeed, 
habitations had been so scarce there that the 
one solitary dwelling which some bold man 
had dared to build in that bleak gorge, had 
given the valley its original name. By de- 
grees a few cottages and huts had grouped 
themselves around the Lone-house, till a 
small hamlet was created, which in time took 
to itself the privileges of a parish, and gained 
fehurch and an incumbent ; but nothing else 
of the machinery of modern society. At the 
time of the wreck the only gentlefolk in the 


man and his wife, and their one daughter, 
living at the Lone-house of history, now con- 
verted into the parsonage. About six miles 
inland was a young “ squire,” lately come to 
his estate, and not an educated person be- 
sides for a dreary waste of miles round. The 
rest of the inhabitants were fishermen, and a 
few wretched farmers inland; but as there 
was only barren moor and craggy fell to 
farm, they were even worse off than the 
coast folk. Altogether, a more lonely, deso- 
late, poverty-stricken place could not have 
been found in the three kingdoms—a place 
where the sun never aoauielt to shine, or if 
by chance it did break through the leaden 
sky, it only saddened every one more than 
the most terrible storm and gloom, for it 
spoke of joy, and life, and gaiety, and happi- 
ness to others, while looking down on nothing 
but dull dead misery there ; a place so life- 
less that even shipwrecks were better than 
nothing, for at least they were exciting, if 
tragical. The very poorest would rather 
have had half a dozen of the shipwrecked to 
feed for a month, than have gone without the 
leasure of something to talk of and to do. 
hese strangers from the outside life were as 
good as a file of newspapers or a batch of 
new novels ; they were material of talk fora 
twelvemonth after. It was a place where 
every family had several idiotic or insane 
among them, and where no one seemed to be 
as wise or as sharp as the rest of the world. 
A strange, slow, vacant, ill-formed race were 
they, as if poverty and wretchedness had 
dried up all the richness of life among them, 
and reduced them to something below ordi- 
nary ee 
When the Dovetons heard that a ship had 
gone ashore, and was rapidly breaking w 
against the Long Point rocks, they hurri 
down to the coast, partly to encourage the 
fishermen in any efforts that might be practi- 
cable, partly to repress a possibie outbreak of 
“wrecking.” For there had been such thin 
talked off even in quiet Lone-house Dale, 
when poverty had lain heavy on all, and 
destitution had stalked like a wild wolf from 
door to door. However, there were no signs 
of this ghast’y wrong to-day. Fish had been 
plentiful of late, and life had been weary; 
and the dalesmen and the coast-folk alike 
were glad to receive visitors among them, 
though these were but ruined men, whom 
they had to feed and clothe and send on their 
way. The Dovetons, for their share of the 
“jetsam and flotsam,” took possession of poor 
Rosa Arden, and carried her home to the 
arsonage among the first of the saved, where 
in a short time she recovered, to find herself 
an orphan, ruined, wrecked, and dependent— 
a whole life’s history enacted in a brief five 
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As we have nothing to do with the rest of 
the passengers, we need not tell how one was 
saved and another lost; how some who had 
friends joined those friends without delay, 
and others who had reserve-funds found 
themselves simply minus their passage-money 
and their out-fit ; how some were ruined and 
others broken-hearted ; and others again rode 
gaily on the crest of even this dark wave, and 
conquered fortune afresh. Our history lies 
simply with Rosa and the Dovetons: and for 
the good ship Arethusa—her giant ribs 
bleaching in the sun are but as a skeleton’s 
bones, with no living worth to us or to others. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


NEVER was there such a godsend as Rosa 
Arden in that monotonous parsonage! As 
Mrs. Doveton often said to her husband, it 
was they who ought to be grateful to her for 
living with them, not she who owed them 
anything. For was she not their superior in 
all things, and was it not of incalculable ad- 
vantage to Marian to have such a companion ? 
Marian was their daughter, “our Marian,” 
and “’t young lady” of the village. If they 
had offered a hundred a year could they have 
got such a governess as this sweet creature ; 
and was she not better than any governess to 
our dear child, all for board and lodging, and 
a few gowns and gloves ?—which wont be 
very much, added Mrs. Doveton in a calcu- 
lating manner, counting off so many “ months’ 
wear” and prices on her fingers. So the Dove- 
tons were more than content with their spoil 
from the wreck, and poor Rosa was as satis- 
fied here as she would have been anywhere 
else; which was not saying very much 
though; for unfortunately for herself, Rosa 
Arden was one of those disastrously-natured 
Rg Ain chronically discontented. All 
er flowers were buried in thorns, and her 
sunniest apples had sour cores. Life was a 
perpetual suffering to her; rain or shine it 
was all the same a misery, and she for ever 
a subject of self pity; the secret of her dis- 
content being, that’she had always been too 
much loved, that she had received and had 
not given back, and thereby had become that 
saddest creature on whom the glad sun shines 
—a woman spoilt and rendered selfish by 
over love. 

As the reputed heiress of the supposed 
wealthy merchant, she had been the centre 
of a large circle of admirers and tribute- 
payers. As the only child of affectionate 
parents she had been idolized as none but 
only children are idolized. Every wish had 
been studied, every desire fulfilled; if she 
would but condescend to have wishes, and to 
be happy when everything and every person 
Was lad under contribution to fulfil them : 


that was all that was needed to render the 
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household blest. When she smiled it was 
sunshine in the Arden home; when she 
frowned it was blackest night; till at last 
this extreme care and attention lay on her 
heavy and oppressive, like a perpetual pres- 
ence which destroyed both rest and uncon- 
sciousness. She did not know what she suf- 
fered, nor why, but this was the psychological 
secret of her mute, indefinite melancholy, 
which no one had wit enough to read. 
- She was beautiful, but of a peculiar style 
of beauty—a bloodless, passionless, statuesque 
style. She was very fair, her hands and neck 
of almost fabulous whiteness, and her face of 
that dead pallor which, though so lovely, is so 
painfully suggestive. Her Hair ‘was almost 
pure flaxen, with just a tinge of gold at the 
ends, and here and there light threads of 
brown, which gave it more the semblance of 
a warmer tint than the reality, but it was sin- 
gularly glossy, and in great profusion. Her 
eyes were dark grey, the brows and lashes a 
few shades darker than her hair. She was 
of middle height, slight, and very graceful, 
indolent to an extreme, taciturn, and self- 
possessed. No one had ever seen her hur- 
ried, excited, or agitated; no one had ever 
seen her weep; no one had ever heard her 
laugh ; she was never known to do a gener- 
ous action, never heard to say an unkind 
word. Give her a French novel, an easy 
chair, a fashionable gown, and elegant ap- 
pointments, and Rosa Arden would read by 
the fireside undisturbed while an earthquake 
rocked her cushioned feet, or the cry of mur- 
der sounded in her ears. But though she 
wou!d not have exerted herself to save even 
a fellow-creature’s life, yet she wished for no 
excessive attention herself. Surround her with 
the luxuries necessary to her life, then leave 
her to herself. If Rosa Arden could have 
imagined happiness it would have been under 
this form. Her notion of paradise, even as a 
child, had always been an island where she 
might be alone, served by invisible hands, or 
by hands without bodies to them, as one 
reads of in fairy tales, and “ spiritual séan- 
ces.” But she was thoroughly well-bred 
withal, and in spite of her selfish indolence, 
understood the and of society too well to fail 
in one of the most insignificant minutia of 
ood-breeding and conventional politeness. 
Such was the pearl which the Dovetons had 
gathered from the wreck, and which they now 
enshrined in their highest and holiest niche. 
And poor Rosa, as an orphan and ruined, 
found here, as well as in her brightest days, 
the oppression of too much love. 

She was such a contrast to Marian! No 
wonder that even the parents, with all the 
blind partiality of parents, placed Rosa on a 
higher point in the scale of existence than they 
could oles their own. Marian was a tall, un- 
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developed, meagre, awkward creature of 
twenty-four or five ; like an overgrown girl of 
twelve, so far as figure was concerned, and 
about thirty or thereabouts in her face. She 
was well-instructed theoretically, but she 
knew nothing that she could turn to practical 
account, either for use or for show. She 
could not play fit to be heard, but she under- 
stood double-bass to perfection ; her drawings 
were innocent of perspective and horribly 
colored, but she batknowlodge enough tohave 
made a second Claude if she could but have 
transferred to her hand one-hundredth part 
of the rules she had imprinted on her braina 
She could not crochet, nor yet embroider, 
nor do Berlin work, nor even sew plain work, 
better than a charity school-girl ; but she was 
a good gardener and a good botanist, and 
knew both Latin and the rudiments of 
Greek : these got from her father. And she 
could read French fluently, though her pro- 
nunciation of it would have disgraced a be- 
ginner stumbling over “Le, la, les.” She 
was awkward and angular, shy, nervous, and 
embarrassed, spoke in jerks, and rapidly, un- 
der her breath for the most part, and never 
with a clear articulation. She was full of 
odd ideas, generally expressed in queer ejac- 
ulations ; easily shocked, with a superstitious 
dread of the world, and a firm belief that 
every man, woman and child in London, and 
large cities generally, was a monster of ini- 

uity, ignorant of the first principles of virtue. 
thicting and street murders she believed the 
As for fires neither she 
r would have dared to sleep a 


order of city life. 
nor her re i 

night in London higher than the ground-floor ; 
and if Mr. Doveton had been out halfan hour 
after dark they would both have bewailed him 


as dead, or at least halfmurdered. Such 
a strangely unreal, unworldly household as 
they made altogether! Living in that quaint 
old Lone-house, as little like the ordinary 
men and women of society as if they had 
been merfolk landed by a gale, and secretly 
web-footed inside their shoes. 

Marian, besides being ungainly, was plain- 
featured as well. Her scanty hair of dull 
brown she gathered up in a queer little hard 
defying knot behind; the front she braided 
tight and flat to her face. She had large 
clear innocent eyes, but every other feature 
was bad. Her mouth was a straight line, 
her cheek-bones were high, her hands and 
feet large, and the first red and swollen; her 
neck was mere bone and sinew, and she was 
a martyr to freckles and midge-bites. But 
she hol a heart of purest golda warm, lov- 
ing, unselfish nature, that asked for nothing 
and that gave all—that loved with the pas- 
sionate tenacity of the unlovely and the sin- 
gle-minded, content with the privile e of lov- 
ing and the joy of self-sacrifice. Poor un- 
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lovely Marian! with her awkward limbs and 
her ungainly gestures, and the dear, noble, 
ounenly heart within, looking up to the grace. 
ful Rosa as to a revelation—a being from an- 
other sphere—and feeling herself just a mere 
clod by the side of a rare clear gem! 

But Marian had something else to love be- 
sides Rosa. Young Mr. Rawlinson, the 
squire, for weariness at his monotony, made 
believe to himself that he was in love with 
the parson’s daughter of Lone-house Dale, 
and in support of that phantasy had made a 
formal offer a few months before, which had 
been formally accepted. Awkward Marian, 
ten times more awkward than ever—for now 
she was shy and shamefaced as well as ner- 
vous and conscious—yet loved this man 
lover with the whole silent, quiet idolatry of 
her nature ; and though she was flouty, and 
jerky, and uncomfortable, and undemonstra- 
tive, nevertheless she well-nigh adored him, 
great, rough, coarse-natured, boozy, youn 
squire as he was. And when Rosa was fishe 
up, as Mr. Doveton said, like a second 
Aphrodite, from the foam, Marian _intro- 
duced “ Mist’ Rawl’ns’n’s” name at least a 
dozen times the very first evening, so full of 
nervous love that she seemed to think Rosa 
would find out her secret by intuition, till 
Rosa grew weary, and asked, “ Who is Mr. 
Rawlinson ?” much as if she had asked the 
age of the hippopotamus. 

To which replied Marian, jerking out her 
words, “ Mist’ Rawl'ns'n’s our young squire, 
and pa’s particular friend.” 

“O!” said Rosa, “ is he, indeed.” 

At first Rosa did not see this Mr. Rawilin- 
son when he came; but after a while, when 
time had softened the sharp outlines of her 
grief, she remained in the room one day when 
he called. And this was the manner of his 
coming : e 

About twelve o’clock of Lone-house Dale 
time—that is, about eleven of civilized chro- 
nometry—and an hour before the a 
dinner, the clatter of a horse’s hoofs was 
heard resounding up the paved road running 
through the village. A loud barking from 
two undisciplined dogs accompanied that 
clatter, and a heavy horsewhip was cracked in 
a series of small pistol-shots; the tumult 
suddenly stopped just opposite the parsonage, 
and a thick fluffy voice presently called out, 
“Hi! Marian!” as if it came struggling 0 
apoplectic fashion from between layers of 
beef and quarts of porter, muffled in by 
belchers and worsted “ comforters.” Marian, 
sitting upright on the extreme edge of a cane 
chair.by Rosa, lounging back on a hard sofa 
in a graceful attitude under difficulties, said, 
jerkingly, “O my! there’s Mister Rawlin- 
son!” and immediately commenced a series 
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which almost distracted Rosa to witness. A‘ 
moment after, the door was flung open, and 
in came a tall, burly young man, shuffling 
and stamping, ‘and bowing with a coarse kind 
of shyness to Rosa; Rosa, in her London 
way, simply inclining her head, without rising 
or speaking, a reception that procured for 
her not the politest of epithets when the 
boozy young squire told of his interview with 
the “ strange London lass,” down at the Bag 
of Nails, that night. Rosa ran one rapid 
glance over the futur by whose side Marian 
stood in fidgetty but mute idolatry, and with 
the nearest approach to a shudder of which 
she was capable turned to her silk netting 
again, feeling painfully degraded by the 
simple presence of “ such a creature as her 
equal.” The big dogs sniffed about her, and 
one, even more vulgar and daring than his 
fellow, put a huge paw on her dress, and left 
a mud model there for her contemplation and 
disgust. The burly young squire cracked his 
whip, and joked with Marian, more in affected 
than real ease, while Marian jerked out her 
sentences like dropping shot, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Doveton caressed, and belauded, and 
delighted in their future son-in-law, and 
araded him before Rosa, and paraded Rosa 
Pefore him, as could have only happened 
down in Lone-house Dale, where London 
irls and lovers were equally scarce. But 
Sain would not be paraded. She answered, 
certainly, when spoken to, but she would not 
talk ; and for all her host’s endeavors to trot 
her out, she would not go through the small- 
est of her paces. It was merely a speaking 
doll that young Squire Rawlinson saw that 
day; and so he said at the Bag of Nails, and 
swore at her pride roundly, too. But some- 
how he wanted to see her again, “if it was 
only to give her back as good as she brought, 
and teach her that squires with money in 
their pockets and land at their feet were 
equal to stuck-up London misses, living as 
“a lasses on others.” So Squire Raw- 
inson went to the parsonage next day, and 
stared at Rosa lounging on*the sofa, silent 
and abstracted, as he would have stared at 
one of Madame Tussaud’s wax-work figures, 
till at last he came to the conclusion that’ 
“she was a deuced fine creature, when all’s 
said and done!” 


And day by day the young squire went to 
the Lone-house ; each day a few minutes ear- 
lier than the last—leaving later; until Mrs. 
Doveton nudged her husband with her elbow, 
and said in a loud whisper, “ Eh, papa! I 


think they’d best be married soon.” And 
Marian felt quite bride-like in her bashfulness 
and her consciousness. But what was the 
most bewildering thing of all was, that every 
day his manners to Marian grew more rude 
and careless ; and his exhortations to her, to 
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“ copy Miss there,” more perplexing to one 
whom notice-taking and reproof rendered 
more awkward and unmanageble. For Ma- 
rian was not unlike a shying horse. She re- 
quired most peculiar treatment to get on 
with at all. No one else saw the change 
agers creeping over the lover; perhaps 

e was not aware of it himself. Marian was 
the only one to feel that there was a change 
at all; but even she would have been puzzled 
to give itaname. The father and mother 
were far too simple to dream of such a thing 
as infidelity to a promise; Rosa too proud to 
imagine that a creature she held very little 
higher than she would a Bornean ape would 
dare raise his eyes to her level; and Marian 
had too little sdhedients and too little con- 
scious introspection to act or reflect on her 
own dumb struggling perceptions. But it 
was nothing so definite as a perception; 
nothing so marked as an idea. It was simply 
an uneasy kind of vague dreamy feeling, 
which made her sad without revealing to her 
the cause of her sadness. She was uncom- 
fortable now when Mr. Rawlinson said to 
har, with a coarse kind of bantering slap on 
her shoulders, “My word, Marian, but’ you 
are just like a great horse by the side of Miss 
Arden, yonder!”—though once she would 
have taken such a speech and such a gesture 
as love-making, and have been pleased and 
thrilled at the novelty of such familiarity 
from any man. 

As for Rosa, she was positively pining 
away under the oppression of the! Doveton 
love. They fussed, and caressed, and fidgeted 
about her till she felt overloaded—oppressed 
—like an over-burdened wayfarer, lying down 
under her weight in a kind of despairing 
patience. They gave her up all the best 
things of the house, with no grudging, but 
still with awfully ostentatious hospitality. 
for instance, one day Mrs. Doveton brought 
in her toilet pin-cusion, which was covered 
with coarse knitting over hard pink glazed 
calico, where it was a very fi ht with the 
pins to get them through, and where when 
they had gone in with a crack and a struggle, 
they sank down between the loops, and dis- 
appeared mysteriously ; and this pincushion, 
me round with tawdry mock lace, the good 
soul brought so Rosa—when Rosa was dress- 
ing, too—an invasion her own mother would 
not have dared to commit; but the Dovetons 
had no conventional delicacy; and with a 
beaming smile on her well-soaped face, she 
gave it to her, with a great motherly hug, 
saying, “ Here, darling, I can do with any 
thing—this is for you. Aint it pretty, now? 
It is just fit for our pearl.” To which Rosa, 
accustomed to the elegance and perfection of 
a London house, would smile faintly, and 
say, “ Very,” as if she had been eating lem- 
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ons, and could not open her lips. They con- 
sulted her wishes in matters about which she 
had no wish at all, and asked her taste in 
things so vilely ugly and so horribly combined, 
that she could have no choice between them. 
Marian would worry her life out, asking her 
a dozen times in the week if that hideous little 
star in the middle of the lawn should be 
filled with china-asters or anemones; or, 
“ Wouldn’t a bed of rockets or holly-hocks, 
with a border of nasturtiums, be pretty?” 
And Mrs. Doveton consulted her every day 
about dinner, asking her choice between po- 
tato pot and Irish stew, or hashed mutton 
and toad-in-a-hole, till Rosa loathed the ve 
mention of dinner, and one day said, wearied- 
ly, “ O, dear Mrs. Doveton, do not ask me, 
for I would rather go without food entirely 
than have the trouble of ordering it,”—a 
speech that hurt Mrs. Doveton’s mind exten- 
sively, and that she did not get over for 
many along day. Altogether, they flattered 
her and they worried her; they loved and 
they bothered her so inconveniently and so 
unmercifully, that Rosa, for very weariness, 
would wish herself dead beneath the salt 
wave a thousand times rather than have fallen 
on such a home of stifling adoration. Noth- 
ing but her indolence kept her with them. 
One ounce more of energy in her brain and 
will, and she would have left them—driven 
out from them by their unrestrained love 
and by the heavy vapor of their incense. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

“My! mother! who’s yon?” cried Ma- 
rian, as a fashionably-dress.d man came u 
the renowned paved road, looking inquiringly 
at the parsonage. 

He was a military-looking individual, and 
walking with his umbrella under his left arm 
in the manner of a sword, and with that in- 
describable something in his appearance and 
air that spoke the man of the world—the 
man about town—the London man of good 
society. 

Rosa by chance raised her eyes at the ex- 
clamation. It was a mere chance; for she 
had been so often entrapped by the like bul- 
let of wonderment shot out of Marion’s 
mouth, that she had learnt to disregard it now 
altogether. For Marion’s “ yon” had never 
turned out to be any thing better than a 
dirty fisherman or a bewildered beggar. 
(But the latter was a public character if by 
chance one so misguided found himself in 
Lone-house Dale; and as for organ boys or 
buy-a-brooms, or monkeys, or white mice, 
they were real lord-mayor raree-shows to old 
and young, and received popular ovations far 
superior to any thing we metropolitans could 
do.) Or it might have been Farmer So-and 
So’s new cart of starring red and blue, or a 


‘ 
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hand-barrow of unsavory fisn, or a. couple of 
little school-girls in a new frock a-piece, or 
even a curly-tailed dog that Marian did not 
happen to recognize. For in Lone-house 
Dale any thing Tiley ~covtdlaly any thi 
human, native or foreign—was an event wi 

a capital E, and in italics. 

If Rosa had seen a brother she could not 
have felt a more sudden rush of pleasure 
than she did at the sight of this military- 
looking man. In London she would pro 
ably not have noticed him; in leadaads 
Dale he was an Event to her as well as to the 
rest. She had been six months here now— 
all through the wn, | dull dreary winter, and 
like a dainty palate brought to the reception 
of gastronomic simplicity by fasting, she by 
the isolation of an ungenial atmosphere, was 
brought to desire and appreciate the blessing 
of fit companionship as she had never done 
before. Moreover she recognised the stran- 
ger .s a Captain Morris, whom she had known 
very slightly in town, though now, indeed she 
felt inclined to extend that slight acquaint- 
ance into a positive friendship. But she 
made no remark; while Marian and _ her 
mother beat each other’s brains in vain con- 
jectures as to “ who it could be, and whatever 
could he want here now, in Lone-house Dale? 
staring, too, at there house so!” 

After looking at the house for some time 
as if to assure himself that it was “ all right,” 
the gentleman opened the little wicket-gate, 


and came up the pebbly garden walk, through 
the rows of cockle and oyster shells set up 
on end each side, like Quite Contrary Mary's 
p| garden of silver bells, and cockle shells, and 


poate maids all of a row, row, row. He 
ooked about him as even London men— 
those civilized representatives of Indian sto- 
lidity—look at provincial eccentricities, then 
knocked at the small grass-green door, with 
its glaring brass lion’s head knocker, till the 
whole house shook and echoed under the 
power of his wrist, and his demonstrative 
manner of self-announcement. 

“Oh my, mother! he’s coming here!” 
cried Marion, in a tone of intense terror. 

“ Lord-a-mercy! ” said Mrs. Doveton, set- 
tling her cap, “so he is. Whatever can he 
want here, I wonder? I hope he aint a 
swindler, or some dreadful thing like that, 
Rosa; yet aint it odd, now ?” 

“T believe I know him slightly,” said Rosa 
in her -_ way, for she was sufficiently good- 
natured not to like to see people uncomforta- 
ble; perhaps because their. fussiness anno 
her. “He is not a swindler, or any one to 
be alarmed at—he is simply a Captain Mor- 
ris, of ‘the —th, who used to visit us some 
times on state occasions.” 

“Oh, law! how did he find you out now?” 
said Mrs. Doveton; for “to the best of her 
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belief Rosa had never written a letter to 
chick or child since into the house she came,” 
as she said to her husband only so late ago 
as last night; “ and how could he have fourtd 
her out, now?” 

“ He does not know I am here,” said Rosa. 
“Tt is a pure accident that he has come at 
all; I give you my word,” she added, gravely, 
for she saw Mrs. Doveton making eyes at 
Marian, true to the first instinct of an under- 
bred woman ; and next to stealing or telling 
fibs, Rosa thought it the pea possible in- 
sult that could be offered to her to suppose 
that she was in love, or “encouraged” any 
man whatsoever. 

“OQ dear, we shall see about that,” said 
Mrs. Doveton, with what was intended to be 
an arch look; but her eyes were too small, 
and their lids too fat to be arch, so that they 
were rather leery than any thing else. 

At that moment the gawky servant girl, 
who had quite a long parley before she would 
admit the visitor, threw open the door with a 
bang and a flutter,’ bawling, “ please, ma’am, 
ye’r wanted” as if she had been hailing a ship 
at sea. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” said Mrs. Doveton, 
much flustered, and — a series of fat 


little bobbing curtseys; while Marian stood 
erect and crimson, hanging her head and 
sidling behind her mother. Then, almost 
before Captain Morris had finished his pre- 


liminary bow, she began to nudge her mother 
in the back, saying, in a loud whisper, 
“Mother—mother, wont the gentleman sit 
down ?—ask him, mother ; mother, ask him ” 
(crescendo) ; all in a broad provincial accent, 
and with a voice that grated like steel rods 
carried over a rough street.. 

Rosa was on the sofa, shrouded in the 
shadow of the dingy curtain. Her black 
dress helped to conceal her, as well as the 
shadow in which she was placed, so that Cap- 
tain Morris did not see ‘her at all, and ac- 
cepted Marian’s uncouth invitation without 
even so much as knowing that another person 
was in the room. But when he was seated, 
and before he could open on the business of 
his visit, Rosa’s smooth, still, lady-like voice, 
said very quietly: “I think I have had the 
pleasure of seeing Captain Morris before.” 

“And I know that voice,” said Captain 
Morris, with a start, for it seemed almost like 
a piece of ventriloquism, coming so suddenly 
from nothing. He rose so quickly that he 
upset his chair, which, however, he picked up 
again with less than the average loss of dig- 
nity, and then made a few steps hurriedly. to 
the darkness. “I know the voice,” he re- 
peated —* but in this twilight—I am ashamed 
to say—I cannot quite give it a name.” 

“Do you remember the Ardens, of — 
Square ?” said Rosa, holding out her hand. 
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* Good heavens, Miss Arden! how in the 
name of wonder came you here?” he ex- 
claimed with such unfeigned surprise that 
Rosa smiled as she made room for him on 
the sofa by her side. For his words meant, 
“ How can you, the type of refinement, live 
in a place where they trim their garden with 
cockle-shells?—how can you breathe in a 
room where the windows never seem to be . 
opened, and where there is an omnipresent 
smell of old woollen, apples, and turpentine ? 
—and how can you make a companion of a 
freckle-faced girl that talks bad English, and 
says ‘Sir?’” So Rosa explained briefly how 
it all had come about; how that her father 
had failed, been shipwrecked, and was 
drowned, and how that she had been pre- 
served from the wreck by her good friends 
here—Rosa’s heart heaved with pride as she 
forced her unwilling lips to say this word— 
who had kept her ever since, and would not 
hear of her leaving them. To all of which 
Mrs. Doveton listened open-eyed, smoothing 
her apron, and ejaculating “ Lord bless her! ” 
when Rosa spoke of their hospitality; albeit 
she did speak so meagrely and unaffection- 
ately; and putting in a “Certainly not— 
never,” when she said they would not part 
with her: Marian, on the edge of her chair, 
bolt upright and uncomfortable, thinking it 
scarcely decorous that Rosa should tell her 

ersonal history to any man not “ father nor 

ist? Rawl’ns’n.” 

“ But I am taking up your valuable time,” 
added Rosa, as she finished her story ; “ and 
I dare say you are anxious to transact your 
business, whatever it may be.” 

“O, my business is not of much impor- 
tance,” said Captain Morris, turning to Mrs. 
Doveton’s cap, but looking at Rosa; “I have 
merely discovered that an eccentric old uncle 
of mine lived in this house many years ago, 
—before Mr. Doveton’s incumbency; and I 
have reason to believe that he left a large 
quantity of papers—family relics, letters, ac- 
counts, &c., of neither use nor interest to any 
but ourselves. I chanced to be in the neigh- 
borhood, and therefore I thought I might as 
well utilize my visit to Lone-house Dale by 
tresspassing on your kindness so far as to 
ask you if you knew of any such manuscripts 
left by the former proprietor.” 

“ No-o-0,” said Mrs. Doveton, hesitatingly, 
for she was too bewildered to be correct. 

“Mother! ” expostulated Marian, “ why, 
up in the hayloft there’s heaps of papers, 
only the rats have gnawed ’em, and I’ve heard 
father tell that they belonged to the queer 
old man who lived here before us.” 

“ Well; yes—call your father,” said Mrs. 
Doveton. “I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
quite forgot the hayloft rubbish.” 

“ Thousand apologies—trouble—ashamed 
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I’m sure,” said Captain Morris, rising to ac- 
company Marian to the door: at which pro- 
ceeding Marian jibbed and sidled, and blushed 
and fidgeted, and finally tore the door from 
his hands in a paroxysm of shame and confu- 
sion ; running all out of breath to her father’s 
study to tell what a queer man was in the 
parlor, and he was to come directly :—“a 
man with mustaches, father,” she said as the 
climax. « 

Apple-faced, good-tempered, fussy little 
Mr. Doveton pulled “ his George-the- 
Fourth neckcloth, and pulled down his short 
black waist-coat, and bustled and fussed and 
trotted about as if he were going to do the 
most important thing since Hannibal crossed 
the Alps, or Napoleon went down the broad 
flight of steps at Fontainebleau a discrowned 
monarch ; and in a few minutes he was stand- 
ing before Captain Morris, shaking that gen- 
tleman warmly by the hand, quite after the 
manner of an old acquaintance, and proffering 
all sorts of hospitable services. 

“ Manuscripts in the hayloft ?—left by my 
very worthy but somewhat eccentric predeces- 
sor P—littera scripta et excerpta? Yes, my 
dear sir; delighted to serve you, and only 
wish I could do more for any friend of our 
pet Rosa here.” 

At which piece of familiarity Captain 
Morris—tall, military, cool-nerved Captain 
Morris—fairly started from his beard to his 
boots, exclaiming “ Rosa” secretly to his 
mustaches. For Miss Arden had been as 
renowned in her own circle for her pride and 
coldness as for her beauty; and now he 
heard an apple-faced country gentleman call 
her “pet,” and “Rosa.” No wonder he 
started ! 

The manuscripts of the deceased “ origi- 
nal” soon became quite a secondary matter; 
and indeed the search for them was deferred 
until after tea—if Captain Morris would be 
so good as to partake of that humble meal 
with them, “heroes eating with men,” said 
Mr. Doveton in Greek, which we forbear to 
give in the original, out of deference to the 
feeble-minded. 

“‘ We dine here at one,” said Rosa, quietly ; 
od perhaps you have not dined yet, Captain 
Morris ? ” 

“Chops, mother,” whispered Marian, with 
her customary dorsal nudge. 

“We'll get you a chop, sir,” said Mrs. 
Doveton, somewhat nervously, for there was 
no meat in the house to make chops of; 
there was only the half of a round of beef, 
cold, and “bubble and squeak, my dear, 
don’t suit every one,” she said at night, when, 
panting and excited, she discussed the new- 
comer with her daughter. 

Captain Morris was in the humor to see 
his adventure to the end; besides, he was 
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really glad to have have found Miss Arden 
in, for he had always admired her, statue- 
ik e and icy though she was. So he said, 
yes, he would stay, and have a cutlet with 
his tea (Mrs. Doveton thought he meant veal 
cutlet, to be sure, and veal was a meat incog- 
nito at Lone-house Dale, and, oh dear, what 
should she do now) ; and Rosa was pleased, 
and Marian was flustered, and Mr. Doveton 
was pompous, and Mrs. Doveton was fussy, 
and Captain Morris was amused as he had 
never been amused since he saw Ravel and 
Gil Perez at the Palais Royal last year; 
when, in the midst of their newly-settled 
sociability, tramp tramp, and clatter clatter, 
and crack crack came up the Rawlinson an- 
nouncement; and “ Hi! hi, there!” shouted 
the Rawlinson voice, thick and fluffy, at the 
wicket gate. : 

Rosa turned positively pale—pale even for 
her pallid face. But the friendly curtain hid 
her, and when Captain Morris looked to her, 
in a kind of mute appeal for explanation, he 
saw nothing on her face but its usual calm, 
well-bred impassibility. 

“ Well, and how are you all to-day?” said 
the young squire, with his customary accom- 
paniment of a boisterous laugh and a heavy 
cut of his whip. He stopped dead short 
when he saw the stranger, and the color 
mounted into his face in a very flood; for 
Captain Morris-was sitting on the sofa by 
Rosa, and there was a look of acquaintance- 
ship between them that went like a knife to 
the young squire’s heart;—so he said after- 
wards, at least. Mr. Doveton introduced the 
two men in a queer, pompous little way, with 
a Latin quotation about friends and sons-in- 
law ; but as neither the squire nor the cap- 
tain understood Latin, neither was much en- 
lightened thereby. Captain Morris bowed 
somewhat stiffly, but looked such a well-bred, 
handsome, gentlemanlike man, thought Rosa; 
while the squire shuffled, and turned red and 
pale by turns, and scarce could stutter the 
customary salute of the Lone-house Dale 
country—* Glad to see you, sir.” 

Marian felt that her beloved was uncom- 
fortable, and with real devotion—and it was 
devotion in such a shy nervous person—she 
went up to him quite boldly, and took his 
hand, and helped him off with his coat, and 
spoke to him familiarly, and even went be- 
yond the ordinary familiarity of bold girls— 
she, the shy, blushing, awkward Marian, who 
had never called her lover by his Christian 
name yet, nor sat half an hour with him alone 
since they were engaged. And now she 
stood out confidently Before them all, and 
spoke and acted with less reticence than any 
well-bred woman would have shown to her vert 
table husband when before strangers—a self- 
immolation that procured her no reward, for 
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the young squire was savage at being thus 
taken and claimed and ticketed before “ Miss 
Arden’s man;” and the father and mother 
were both somewhat abashed at the sudden 
transformation of Our Marian, and wondered 
what could have possessed the girl to fling 
her lover so at the head of the gentleman 
from London, Captain Morris was amused 
and amazed at the same moment; and Rosa, 
who suffered a.perfect agony of shame from 
all this vulgarity, and who felt distorted and 
rendered hideous by its reflection—Rosa, who 
knew herself to be worshipped and idolized 
by that poor, awkward, freckle-faced Marian 
—Rosa fairly wished her down among the 
mer-folk for the next half-dozen hours at the 
very least, or herself transformed into a jelly- 
fish, or a polype, or any other nerveless crea- 
ture that had no gentility, and no Lone-house 
Dale people to indorse before their London 
acquaintance. 

o Captain Morris and young Squire Raw- 
linson remained to tea together: cold round 
of beef, black tea like brandy, heaps of sugar, 
and not half enough milk; thick buttered 
toast, and gooseberry jam. And after tea 
they asked Rosa to sing ; but Rosa declined. 
The piano was vilely out of tune, and a 
dozen tones too low. 

“Well, in default of a nightingale, they 
must have a lark!” chuckled Mr. Doveton, 
with a nod to his wife. 

On which Marian and her mother brought 
outa very dirty pack of cards, and lighted 
two more tallow candles— moulds, short 
sixes, according to Mr. Doveton’s grocery ac- 
count; and they ranged chairs round a 
rickety old card-table, and sent to the Bag of 
Nails for two shillings’ worth of halfpence, 
and actually, in grave historic verity Captain 
Morris, of the —th, a fastidious man about 
town, and Miss Arden, the celebrated beauty, 
— enough to be Mrs. Lucifer or Lady 

uno—those two human beings did positively, 
and really play at “three-card loo,” with 
filthy halfpence for counters, and limited to 
twopence the loo. 

Rosa’s pillow next morning was as wet as 
if it had been steeped in the Long Point 
breakers, and if she had had laudanum or 
— acid at hand, assuredly there would 

ave been a coroner’s inquest in Lone-house 


Dale the next day ! 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

HITHERTO young Squire Rawlinson had 
had no incentive to self-examination; no ex- 
citing cause for an explosive revelation. Be- 
yond an increasing distaste for poor Marian, 
and a strange dumb horror of his marriage, 
he was not aware of any special change in 
himself. But since the arrival Captain 
Morris—for that gentleman, by one of the 
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eccentricities of blasé men about town, chose 
to remain in Lone-house Dale for a kind of 
perpetually recurring moral douche, or rather 
as a daylight farce, of which he was pit, gal- 
lery, and boxes combined—he was conscious 
of a tremendous mental tornado which 
threatened the absolute destruction of all 
existing institutions and positions. His eyes 
opened, and by the light of his newly-roused 
passions he read the volume of his heart, 
which hitherto had been a sealed book to 
him. Poor beery, boozy, fluffy-voiced squire! 
he would as soon have thought of sitting 
down to master algebra or a Times leader, as 
of inquiring of himself whither he was tend- 
ing and what he was feeling. But now, en- 
lightened by jealousy, he spelt out the start- 
ling announcement that he was in love with 
Rosa Arden; that the “proud minx” and 
the “stuck-up London Miss” of his earliest 
introduction had become the very pole-star of 
his life, and the undesignated hope of his 
future. . Poor creature! he wept and sobbed 
on the morning of that mental lecture, as if 
he had been a child, for he felt both fettered 
on the one side, and helpless on the other; 
and between original indifference, grown now 
into aversion, and love that took the dimen- 
sions of adoration, the hapless landed pro- 
prietor was in a bad way, uncomfortable ex- 
ceedingly, and was not to be consoled. For 
he had just a vague perception that Miss 
Arden neither loved him nor yet was exactl 
the wife for him, and that, even if she had 
been, he could not very easily break with 
Marian, who gave him not the shadow of an 
excuse for doing so—opened not the very 
tiniest loophole of escape ; nay, not even one 
so big as Puck’s little finger could slip 
through ; so how could the burly youn 
squire work out his whole well-conditione 
body? The thing seemed an impossibility, 
and the Lone-house Dale lover was in -de- - 
spair. 

It was about a month after the arrival of 
Captain Morris that this discovery was made, 
on the occasion of a certain walk which that 
gentleman had taken with Rosa along the 
sea-shore—Rosa, who never went out if she 
could help it, even on the sunniest days, now 
walking two miles at least, in a high wind, 
arm in arm with the captain. Whereat the 

oung squire, trailing behind with Marian, 
had waxed wroth to overflowing, almost terri- 
fying his companion with his invectives against 
the “ London chap and Miss Minx” together, 
speaking so loud and fierce that poor Marian 
was in an agony lest he should be overheard, 
and get his precious skull in peril. But Cap- 
tain Morris was fortunately deaf that day, 
and Rosa was blind, so that the one did not 
hear the muttered insolence which swept past 
him like big puffs of cannon smoke, and the 
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other did not see the round, imploring eyes, 
or the clutching red hand, that glared and 
pawed like a magic-lanthorn “ bogy” when 
ever she came within bowshot of Mr. Rawlin- 
son. The next morning the young squire 
thought, and, as we have already related, dis- 
covered ; <= now he a for a dail 
arsonage pilgrimage with eyes, lips, an 

Shocks all red as so many holly beties, and 
with the desperation of a man brought to 
bay by fate, and prepared to fight to the 
death for rescue or for gain. As he clattered 
along the dusty road he made up his mind to 
one of two things—either to break with 
Marian, whom he was beginning to absolutely 
loathe, or, still engaged, to make an offer of 
himself, his lands, and his rental, to Miss 
Arden, and trust to chance for the issue. 
For the young squire, like the bovine animal 
of which he was the human type, was apt to 
make rushes at obstacles—sudden, blind, bull- 
like rushes, without reasoning on possibilities 
or counting the chances of success. And 
though he did not intend to act like a villain, 
he was pretty sure to do so when his passion 
or his temper was roused, not from intentional 
villainy, but from mere bull-headedness and 
want of capacity for reflection. 

When he reached the parsonage he found 
that all its inmates were out excepting Miss 
Arden. Marian and her mother had gone to 
a poor woman about two miles off, intending 
to be home in time for the lover's daily visit. 
But as his impatience had driven the young 
squire a-field earlier than usual, they had not 
arrived when he came. And eleven o'clock 
was far too early for Captain Morris to make 
his appearance. He was just finishing break- 
fast. now—such breakfast as the Bag of Nails 
could afford him, which was not exactly what 
his club or his mess-table gave him. So that 
Mr. Rawlinson found Rosa alone; a circum- 
stance which decided his choice between the 
two courses he had offered to himself in riding 
through the dust. 

“ Miss,” said the young squire, sitting down 
on the sofa by her side, that sacred place 
which even Mr. Doveton dared not assume; 
indeed, none but Captain Morris ventured, 
and he took that sacred half as his right, co- 
equal with Rosa in this meaner sphere as he 
was. The young squire came down with a 
heavy sigh and a manner of half-falling 
“ thud,” like a sack of wheat, peculiar to him- 


self, but not inviting. 

“Well?” said Miss Arden, coldly, not 
raising her eyes. 

“ Miss Arden,” again began the 
and’ again he paused. Rosa anid nothing, 
and there was a dead silence between them— 
so dead and so long, that quiet, graceful, un- 


grateful Rosa was beginning to forget that 


entleman, 
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he was there at all. It seemed to her as if a 
large dog had laid his dirty paws on the sofa 
by her side; but she had no more distinct 
impression than this. 

“ You will be surprised at what I'am going 
to any’ said Mr. Rawlinson, after this lon 
and fidgety pause, during which he had lock 
and unlocked his hands, rubbed his mouth 
and forehead, brushed up his hair, and pulled 
out his whiskers half-a-dozen times. “No, 
you wont, you must, have seen it—you have 
seen it.” And then he stopped again. 

“ Seen what ?” asked Rosa, making a knot 
in her netting, and stooping down to unfasten 
it, for Rosa was rather short-sighted. “Any- 
thing new in Lone-house Dale to be seen ?” 

“Oh, Miss Arden!” And down went the 
squire with another thud; this time on his 
knees. “Oh, Rosa, don’t you know—don’t 

you see—don’t you hear that I love you? 
ove you! it is worship—fairly worship that 
I feel !” 

Rosa seldom lost her calmness—never her 
self-possession. But this time she did reall 
fail her customary traditions. The shock an 
the disgust excited by these words were too 
much for her. Her usual lady-like indiffer- 
ence foundered and went to wreck under a 
storm of anger that surprised even herself, as 
a new revelation of life. It was not indigna- 
tion because Mr. Rawlinson, being engaged 
to Marian, dared to address her in such terms; 
but because he dared to address her at all. 
It was not outraged womanly dignity, but in- 
sulted conventional pride; which, when it 
does exist, is perhaps the strongest feeling a 
woman has; at least such a woman as Rosa, 
and with such an education as hers had been. 

“ Mr. Rawlinson,” she began, sweeping up 
from her place, her slight frame _positivel 
majestic, and her quiet face convuibeel wi 
disdain, “ but that I think you as silly as you 
are presumptuous, I would have you punished 
in the oy | way left to me, by informing Mr. 
and Mrs. Doveton of your insolent treachery. 
My contempt alone saves you from disgrace 
and a In treating you as an irre- 
sponsible being—in treating you, in fact, as 
less than a inan—I hold you too low for re- 
taliation, or even for attention to your inso- 
lence.” c 

“Insolence !” muttered the young squire, 
flushing apoplectically ; “ is that the way you 
take a man’s love in London ?” 

“How dare you use such a word to me?” 
said Rosa, angrily. “You are a coward, for 
if I had a brother, or a friend of my own 
standing, to chastise you for your presump- 
tion, you never would have dared to venture 
on such a phrase. What will you do when I 
tell Miss Doveton of all this? 

“Tell her and welcome!” shouted Mr. 
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Rawlinson, struggling up clumsily from his 
knees; “ tell her—and let her and the whole 
crew go and hang themselves!” 

“You vulgar wretch!” exclaimed Rosa, 

with vehement disgust ; “ what has possessed 
you to insult me in this manner !” 
" «JT don’t insult you,” said the young squire, 
barring her passage, for she was making for 
the door. “I'd rather die, I’ll be hanged if 
I wouldn’t, than give you a moment’s fret or 
flout at me. I tell you, you don’t know me, 
Miss,” he continued, for him, passionately ; 
“I am rude and rough, perhaps, but I am 
honest and faithful—” 

“ Faithful !” said Rosa, with her small up- 
per lip curling. 

“Yes, faithful, Miss; and when I say that 
I love you I mean it, and would prove it be- 
fore the justices to-morrow, if you chose; I 
don’t mind who sees or who knows—I’m mad 
—I'm desperate, and you’ve made me so!” 
And before Rosa knew what had happened, 
or what was going to happen, the boozy, beery, 
love-sick young squire had passed his great 
muscular arm tight round her slender waist, 
and was pressing her delicate hand to his hard 
_ lips, in full gaze of Mrs. Doveton and 

arian and the handsome London Captain, 
all standing in the doorway, a mute company 
of wonder-struck beholders. 

Rosa turned her head at the noise of the 
opening door, and met those six wide-open 
eyes fixed upon her. She was so bewildered 
that she remained perfectly still, in the atti- 
tude in which she had been surprised. In- 
deed, she was so bewildered that she scarcely 
knew what was taking place atall. She knew 
that she was in a rough strong grasp, but it 
seemed to her as much the grasp of an animal 
as of a man, so homogeneous were the shag- 
gy coat, thick muscles, and moral brutishness 
of her adorer. What she did feel, however, 
keenly and distinctly enough, was, that she 
was degraded and ridiculous; and that Cap- 
ain Morris was witness to the fact. 

“T do!” shouted the young squire as the 
door opened, and while he spoke he made an- 
other lunge at Rosa’s white, long, flexible 
hand. “ Before all the world I say it out—I 
do love her! I do! and I'll fight for her 
against the best man in England, that will I,” 
with a furious look at Captain Morris. 

“My good fellow,” said that gentleman, 
laughing affectedly, “if you are Miss Arden’s 
choice, who, in Heaven’s name, have you got 
to fight with? Miss Arden is free, I presume, 
to choose her husband where she will, and 
from what rank she will. No one would at- 
tempt to dietate to her or to oppose hey, I 
should imagine, so why talk of fighting ?” 

By this time Rosa had struggled herself 
free. Perhaps Captain Morris’s supposition 


that she had chosen that Landed Bear, helped 
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her to regain her self-possession. She flun 
off Mr. Rawlinson with that wonderful mpi 
which comes into an angry woman’s slender 
wrist, and turning to Mrs. Doveton, whose 
round, black, bead-like eyes were still fixed 
upon her, she said, haughtily :— 

“ Mrs. Doveton, I suppose I need not assure 
you that the scene you have just witnessed 
as surprised me as much as it could have sur- 
rised you. It is not ten minutes since I first 
new that Mr. Rawlinson had presumed to 

think of me at all, still less had dared to be 
insolent enough to address me as an equal. 
To you,” she added, speaking to poor Marian, 
“Tam certain I shall not be required to ex- 
culpate myself. I know that you trust me 
too much to believe it possible that I could 
have tampered with your happiness, or prac- 
tised on your friend’s fidelity.” This was said 
with scornful emphasis. “I leave the task of 
explaining what you have seen to him—I can- 
not do so, for I do not comprehend it more 
than yourself.” Then, with a cold bow to 
Captain Morris—for Rosa, right or wrong, 
felt insulted and aggrieved by them all—she 
~ liding from the room, when Marian stop- 
ed her. 
a Oh, Rosa! Rosa dear!” she sobbed, “I 
don’t wonder at any one loving you before 
me; and if you'll i love him and make him 
happy, I’m sure I'll give him to you freely! 
It’s so natural, Rosa dear—you are so far he- 


fore me in, eo Ae I'm sure a man would 


have been blind who had preferred me before 
you! So take him, Rosa dear, and be happy ; 
and if you are both happy, then I’ll be so too !” 

With which poor Marian’s honest loving 
heart failed her, and giving a deep groaning 
sigh—which, however, was more like the snort 
of a startled horse than a human sigh—she 
fell down in a kind of hysterical faint, not los- 
ing her consciousness, but only her power of 
motion. There she lay on the ground, crushed 
up into an awkward, desolate, quivering heap. 
crying and sobbing uncouthly into her tartan 
shawl, her mother kneeling passively by her, 
Captain Morris standing apart, cool and po- 
lite, and the young squire, flushed and con- 
fused, muttering oaths in his blue checked | 
neckerchief, 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


OF course Rosa’s stay in Lonehouse Dale 
was over now. At least so she thought. She 
could not remain under the same roof with 
the poor girl whom she had so unintentionall 
injured, nor in the same neighborhood wit 
the man who had so insulted her. Yet where 
to go or what to do she had no more idea than 
Marian herself would have had. For though 
she might have received countless invitations 
had her friends known of her position, yet 
seeing that she had not deigned to write to 
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any of them since she was “netted from the 
deep”—according to Mr. Doveton’s phrase- 
ology—no one knew anything about her, and 
every one believed she had gone down in the 
Arethusa. What could she do? She had not 
an independent farthing in the wide world. 
The gown, the shoes, the collar, the very gloves 
she wore—all were Deveton tribute; and if 
she left Lone-house Dale, it must be by Dove- 
ton money to pay the journey. She had 
never felt the extremity of her dependence 
till now. She had been made so much of: 
she had been so flattered, and petted, and 
loved, and placed on such a high pinnacle, that 
she had really begun to feel what they said in 
their exaggerated admiration to be true, and 
that it was actually she who conferred the 
benefit on them by remaining with them, not 
they who did her kindness by keeping her. 
Naturally ungrateful, because unloving and 
selfish, the false moral position which her con- 
ventional superiority had given her, and the 
manner in which she was bored and worried 
by the clumsy profession of the Doveton love, 
together with the quiet tone of authority 


which, unintentionally, and half unconscious- 
ly, she had assumed among them,—all these 
facts and circumstances had hidden the truth 
of her relative position from her conscience ; 
so that it needed some such crisis as this to 
open her eyes, and set things fairly and hon- 
 : before her. 


hat should she do? She was asking her- 
self this question for the hundredth time, sit- 
ting in her own bed-room, with her feet ‘lazily 
crossed over each other, and her hands rest- 
ing daintily folded on her lap, when Marian, 
still in her poke bonnet, sadly crushed by her 
late half swooning fall, and with her old-fash- 
ioned shawl pinned tight at her throat and 
waist, entered without knocking, sobbing still, 
but less violently than when Rosa had last 
seen her supported in her mother’s arms on 
the ground. 

“ Rosa dear,” said Marian, holding out her 
hand, “I am very sorry for you—you must be 
so uncomfortable. I’m sure it’s just wretched 
for you, that it is; and all for me!” And 
. Marian began to cry again. Poor thing! she 
was in that nervous condition when the sound 
of one’s own voice makes one doubly misera- 
ble: if a woman, glomerating tears; if a man, 
consolidating floating visions of suicide or a 
dram. 

“No, I am not to be pitied,” said Rosa, 
with more kindly warmth of manner than 
usual, for even she was touched by the girl’s 
unselfishness, and thawed into momentary ap- 
preciation. “Of course it is very uncomfort- 
able for me, but my position is nothing com- 
pared to yours. I only hope that you do me 
so much justice as to believe I had nothing 
whatever to do with the affair. It took me 


by surprise, quite as much as it could have 
taken you.” 

“ Oh, never mind,” sobbed Marian, nervous- 
ly twisting the fringe of her shawl. “I ought 
to have known it. I ought to have seen that 
no one could love me when you were by—you, 
who are so much better than I am in every- 
thing. And though I thought he loved me,” 
she continued, simply,—“for I am sure I loved 
him well enough,—yet we all know that love 
changes, and that people can’t help it. And 
so, Rosa dear, I forgive him; and if you'll 
only be happy with him, and never mind me, 
and make i happy, too, that’s all I ask 
now.” ' 

And Marian fell to kissing Rosa’s face; 
and Rosa had a decided antipathy to being 
kissed. She had never submitted to the 
“ demonstrativeness,” as she called it, even 
of her own parents. She would not have 
kissed cherub or angel if she could have 
helped it. And Marian not only kissed her, 
but covered her with tears as well, all in the 
midst of loud, hard sobs, which of themselves 
would have been infliction enough for a cen- 
tury of crime, Rosa thought. 

“Marian! good heavens! why, you do not 
imagine I could marry Mr. Rawlinson!” she 
cried, as soon as Marian’s embraces would 
let her speak. 

“But Rosa dear, I give you my leave,” 
said Marian. “ You know I can’t marry him 
myself now, so why should I wish to prevent 
your doing so? I think that would be so 
wrong, so selfish.” 

“But I don’t wish to marry him,” said 
Rosa, almost angrily. “I don’t love Mr. 
Rawlinson, Marian, and never could have 
loved him. I hope I shall never see him 
again; and all I wigh now is to leave the 
place, for I feel that I must be a painful com- 
panion to you all.” 

“ Painful, Rosa dear? Leave us? Why? 
What should we do without you if you went? 
And why should you go? Because you are 
too much loved?” And Marian mumbled at 
Rosa’s hand, “ Don’t we all love you like the 
very pearl of our house; And what should I 
do without you, and Mr. Rawlinson, too ? 
Oh, Rosa dear, you mus’n’t talk of leaving 
us.” 

“Leave us!” chimed in Mrs. Doveton, 
coming crying through the door; “why 
should you make us more miserable than we 
are, pet?” And she folded poor Rosa to 
her matronly bosom, and her thick wooden 
staybone hurt poor Rosa’s chest. “We all 
know that it is no fault of yours that Mr. 
Rawlinson came to love you, so why should 
you leave us? And she, too, kissed Rosa; 
and as she was a stout, motherly little body 
who dressed in rusty black, and had a super- 





stition against cold water and soap, an em- 
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brace from her was no laughing matter. In- 
deed, it ranked as one of Rosa’s most painful 

nances, and more than all else in her daily 
ife, embittered her daily bread. 

“You are very good,” she said, tears of 
disgust in her eyes. The poor simple women 
thought they were tears of gratitude and af- 
fection; “but indeed I feel uncomfortable 
now, and no longer able to remain.” 

“Oh, yes, I can understand all that,” said 
Mrs. . Doveton, with another hug; “but 
that'll soon go off, pet; and when you see 
that we all love you more than ever, you'll 
come round to be yourself again.” 

“Oh, yes, Rosa,” sobbed Marian, “we'll 
do all we can now to make you comfortable, 
for you must be wretched—mus’n’t she, 
mother? “Poor thing! poor little Rosa!” 
And Marian wept again—she believed in pity 
for Rosa’s misfortune at having unwittingly 
stolen her lover. ; 

They said much more in the same strain, 
till they fairly op aves Rosa, who had 
had a glimmer of liberty and repose in her 
half-hour’s musing. And by their love and 
their caresses, and their vociferous protesta- 
tions, they wearied her out of her unusual fit 
of energy, till she sank back into her normal 
state of passive bored indolence, and let her- 
self drift down the tid: at their pleasure. 
And then she went down-stairs again, taking 
her netting in her hand, and gliding to her 
accustomed place on the sofa, just as if noth- 
ing had happened, and there had been no. 
Rawlinson coup-d’ état, which had failed, and 
no Lone-house Dale insurrection at all. 

But in spite of their love for Rosa and their 
unselfish considerateness towards her, the 
Dovetons were excessively miserable. They 
were scared at the awful wickedness of Mr. 
Rawlinson’s infidelity, and they were unhappy 
about their Marian’s future. For they had 
not made any provision for her, and they 
knew that husbands for portionless girls were 
scarce. Now that Mr. Rawlinson had proved 
a defaulter, there was not much chance of an 
one else for their daughter ; and if they died, 
and left her unmarried, what would become 
of her? She was not fitted for anything. 
Now, Rosa, there, could be anything she 
chose; besides, hundreds of people would be 
glad enough, like them, to have her live with 
them for the sake of her sweet face and lady- 
like manners. As for Marian, poor girl, 
though their own child, and they shouldn’t 
say it, she had nothing but honesty and truth 
to recommend her ; and who cares for those ? 
So the Dovetons fretted, and Marian pined, 
and Rosa was more than ever belauded and 
bepraised, as a kind of reparation for the un- 
intentional reproach which they felt their sad- 
hess cast on her. 

Since that eventful scene Captain Morris 
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was amongst the number of “ missing 
friends.” He had not left Lone-house Dale, 
that was certain; for Marian, whose daily 
habits were only shadowed, not changed, es- 
pied him long after sunset one evening, loi- 
tering down the paved road, looking fre- 
quently at the Lone-house. But days passed 
and no Captain Morris thundered at the 
grass-green door, or strode into the turpen- 
tine and apple-smelling parlor, like a Jupiter, 
or a lord at the very least. And Rosa was 
astonished to find how much she missed him, 
and how often she asked herself, “ Where is 
Captain Morris, and when is he coming here 
again?” So that, what with the absence of 
the future son-in-law on Marian’s side, and of 
the handsome London man on Rosa’s. the 
parsonage was very dull and monotonous 
pe to the life and movement of former 
ays. 

At last the Captain called, and Rosa was 
alone as usual. For the first time in her life, 
pleasure made her heart beat perceptibly 
quicker than usual, and her hands trembled 
as she laid them in her visitor’s. His were 
burning, hers icy cold. The Captain’s man- 
ner was constrained and cold—sometimes al- 
most haughty, and yet not unkind. He 
asked after Mr. and Mrs. Doveton, and 
pointedly omitted Marian. He avoided every 
subject that might lead in any way to Mr. 
Rawlinson; and the ostentation -of his reti- 
cenee pained Rosa more than the most open 
discussion would have done, for it was so ter~ 
ribly significant of active memories. At last 
she said, with a kind of desperate courage, 
“You have been absent from Lone-house 
Dale, have you not, Captain Morris ?” 

“ Absent? No, Miss Arden, not a day. 
What makes you think so?” 

“Oh, nothing—only your ceasing so sud- 
denly to call,” said Rosa, with a look of forced 
unconsciousness. 

“Thad other reasons than what you sup- 
osed,” replied the Captain, in a low voice, 
ooking fixedly at her. 

She did not answer. Though she had 
provoked the conversation, she dreaded its 
direction, for she was afraid to learn the view 
which her London friend took of that memo- 
rable occurrence, wishing all the time to 
know it. 

After a long pause, Captain Morris sudden- 
ly said, “ Miss Arden, as your only fitting as- 
sociate here,” with emphasis on the adjective, 
“and as a former friend, may I presume on 
these privileges, and ask you an important 
question? Will you answer me if I do ask 
it? and will you promise not to think me 
bold or presumptuous ? ” 

“That depends on the question,” said 
Rosa, with a vain attempt to preserve her 
natural impassivity. ; 
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. Tell me, then, the meaning of that extra- 
ordinary scene of the other day. What has 

become of Mr. Rawlinson, and how is Miss 

Doveton? What is she doing now?” 

“She has broken off her engagement, of 
course,” said Rosa, coldly. 

“ And you, Miss Arden?” 

“1!—what of me? What do you want to 
know? ”—here that friendly netting became 
entangled again ?—“ what do you want to 
know of me?” she repeated, her pale face 
bent over her hands. 

“ What is your position? ” he said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“My position, Captain Morris,” said Rosa, 
raising her head very suddenly, and looking 
with strange steadiness into his eyes; “ my 

sition ?—how could that be changed ?— 

ow could it be other than what it was be- 
fore?” 

“I did not mean to offend you, Miss Ar- 
den, but indeed I thought it possible that you 
might have accepted the offer so tangibly 
made to you. Your life here is painful, and 
I do not think it unlikely that you would 
wish to change it.” 

“Yes, it is painful enough,” said Rosa, 
with a slight sigh, “ but I would not exchange 
it for that alternative.” 

“Why do you stay here ?” asked the Cap- 
tain, flicking a grain of dust off his knee with 
his thumb and middle finger. 

“What can I do?” said: Rosa, shrugging 
her shoulders. “If I leave, it will be so 
much trouble to find a place where I could 
live! The people here are vulgar, but they 
are kind; and I am too indolent to make 
myself actively miserable. I live in.a state 
of perpetual weariness. I.am bored to death 
by them, but should I do better by leaving 
them ?” 

“ They love you very much,” said Captain 
Morris, still flicking at that obstinate grain of 
dust. 

“ Yes,” Rosa answered, wearily. “Vulgar 
people always do love so excessively! I 
never knew an ill-bred person in my life 
who did not overpower something or some 
one with their love!” 

“Ts affection, then, a mark of ill-breed- 
ing with you, Miss Arden?” .And the 
Captain’s voice was rather less steady than 
usual. 

“No, I don’t mean that,” she said—was 
her voice trembling, too >—“ but—” 

“ But it wearies you to be loved?” 

“ By some people, and too much, yes,” said 
Rosa, distinctly. 

Captain Morris turned as pale as the pallid 
face beside him ; then with a forced laugh, he 
said, “ Your frankness, Miss Arden, is as 
beautiful as your wom | to being loved is 
distressing. However, I fear you must live a 
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martyr all your life, for no one can know you 
without loving you.” But this was simply 
a superficial compliment. There was not 
an accent of truth or heart in these lovi 
words; Rosa was quick enough to feel that. 

“Then Mr. Rawlinson has really no 
chance ?” asked the Captain, in a slightly 
mocking manner, after a short silence. 

“Captain Morris,” said Rosa, with a voice, 
every sound of which fell like an ivory ball, 
smooth, dead, and distinct, “I scarcely ex. 
pected ,to have heard such a cruel insult from 
your lips. Do you imagine, seriously, that I 
—I—could have entered the lists with such a 
person as Miss Doveton, and for such a prize 
as Mr. Rawlinson? Do you think that even 
if he had not been engaged to Miss Doveton 
I could have suffered the pretensions of such 
a creature? Captain Morris, surely you do 
not confound want of money with want of 
refinement, nor believe that because I am 
ruined in circumstances, I must therefore have 
become depraved in mind.” 

“ Why depraved, Miss Arden ?” 

“What a question !” said Rosa, angrily. 

“ But tell me—what sin, what depravity 
would there have been in your accepting the 
love of a wealthy 4nd, at all events, a very 
warm-hearted man? But I forgot; you do 
not like to be loved!” the captain could not 
repress that sarcasm, well-bred man as he 
was! 

“T thought Captain Morris considered me 
at least a gentle-woman,” answered Rosa, 
haughtily. “Nor can I understand by what 
action I kane forfeited my claim on him to be 
still considered so.” And Rosa—her usual 
mode of ending a disagreeable conversation 
—rose slowly from her place, and bowing to 
her companion, passed quietly from the 
room. 

When safely up-stairs she bolted her door, . 
though the bolt was worn and did not shoot 
home. It satisfied the sentiment of security, 
though. And then she sat down by the side 
of her bed, and burying her face in her pil- 
low, remained there for some hours, cold, 
motionless, and stony, saying, only inwardly 
to herself, “Oh that I could live back that 
last half-hour !” 

As for Captain Morris, he stayed a short 
time alone in the renowned parsonage parlor, 
his face, too, concealed in his hands. Then 
muttering aloud, “ What a fool I am to love 
a mere heartless statue,” he got up and 
walked with his military step Chou the 
room, and so out of the house, and away 
down the paved road. 

That night he rode away from Lone-house 
Dale altogether, leaving a note for Miss 
— which she burnt as soon as she had 
read it. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


MonTHS ; those strange, cold, gloomy 
months which sap the life-blood of the young 
more than any amount of excess, and wither 
up the heart and brain with deadly power. 

arian had grown somewhat gaunt, Rosa 
somewhat paler and more frail; the boozy 
young squire had shaken off his shame-faced- 
ness, and now rode through the Dale, and 
halted at the Bag of Nails as if nothing had 
happened to make him and ’t young lady the 
talk of the village. And everything was go- 
ing on in the lazy tracks of the past, even to 
the favorite corner on that hard shining sofa, 
and the round of buttered toast daily stripped 
of its crust by motherly little Mrs. Doveton, 
acting pelican at the tea-table. All the same 
but Rosa, and Rosa was changed—not in 
face nor yet in bearing, but in mind. 

It was the old story of Pygmalion and the 
statue ; of Memnon and the Voice, which the 
living light of heaven brought forth. Rosa 
had tame to feel, to suffer, to hope, to LOVE. 
The statue had warmed into life, the stone 
image had given forth a voice, answering to 
the great light and glory of nature. Rosa 
was transformed, and the Doveton idolatry 
knew no bounds at the change they felt but 
could not analyse. Still the same gentle, la- 
dylike, graceful girl, as in the days of her 
moral death, still as unruffled and as self-pos- 
sessed, she.yet had an atmosphere of warmth, 
and life, and loving sympathy about her which, 
though translated in nothing more active than 
looks and kindly accents, yet made her an- 
other creature to what she used tobe. It was 
literally that now she was alive, if life means 
human feeling and human emotion, and that 
hitherto she had been dead. And every one 
about her felt the change, though no one saw 
whence it sprang, nor could trace it by any 
overt or palpable manifestation. 

But Captain Morris did not come to benefit 
by the change; and Rosa was forced to go 
through her dreary initiation into the true 
knowledge of human life alone and uncom- 
forted. It was better for her that it was so; 
for all she fretted so sadly in secret, and shed 
such un-Rosa-like tears. She littlé knew that 
those tears were disolving the unlovely rock- 
work within which she had intrenched her 
heart, and that they were her baptism into a 
world and faith which hitherto she had des- 
pised and refused—the world of love, the faith 
and creed of suffering and sympathy. 

_ Two years passed thus ; by the end of which 
time poor gaunt Marian’s condition had sub- 
sided into a species of chronic widowhood, 
which only made her more silent and less 
bashful than before, but which had long ago 
lost the sharpness and bitterness of desola- 
tion. Indeed at times she was happy enough, 
transferring to Rosa all the idolatry which be- 
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fore she had divided between. her and her lov- 
er, and finding le food for her heart in 
endless small self-sacrifices and incessant acts 
of devotion, which Rosa, in her reformedchar- 
acter, bore with wonderful patience, growin 
at last to fairly like the girl who formerly had 
been her daily scourge. And giving practi- 
cal proofs, too, of her liking by teaching 
Marian all that she herself knew, and labor- 
ing hard to render her-less ungainly and more 
conventional. For it was a hard task; as 
little promising of success as if she had un- 
dertaken to teach an elephant gymnastics, or 
a milch cow the five “ positions.” But it 
amused her, gave her a living occupation, and 
exercise for her patience too; and after all it 
did Marian a little good ; how inappreciable 
soever in amount, still a little. So that the 
Doveton family had got.into a glorious moral 
condition; though their happiness was only 
very lead-colored still; when a letter arrived 
by the red-haired post-girl—a letter well 
thumbed and rather torn, greasy, fishy, and 
dog’s-eared—that notable event, the First 
Letter to Rosa since her residence in Lone- 
house Dale: which accounted for its tattered 
condition, seeing that every one in the village 
had thumbed it over, and speculated on the 
sender. Though no one went very far wrong, 
for almost all in a breath ascribed the author- 
ship where it was due, to the London man of 
two years gone. 

Yes, Captain Henry Morris emerged from. 
the arte of his silence again, and once 
more extended his hand to Rosa. This time 
not quite in vain, nor without reason. 

“ By the merest chance in the world,” he 
wrote—which, however, was not strictly trye, 
for he had sought instead of finding by chance 
the occasion of his present letter—“he had 
stumbled on an old debtor of Mr. Arden, 
whose conscience, keeping pace with his for- 
tunes, urged him to repay to the orphan what 
he had owed to the father.” Then going into. 
details, he proved, quite to Rosa’s satisfaction, 
that Mr. Kinsley, the debtor, had really owed 
her father six thousand pounds, which, as his 
heir-at-law, she was entitled to receive; and 
which she might receive without hesitation, 
seeing that Mr. Kensley had speculated him- 
self into a plum of the true magnum bonum 
species. The letter concluded by hoping that 
Miss Arden was quite well, and that she had 
not entirely forgotten the writer; a postscript 
announcing that writer’s “ intention of calling 
on her early next week—he having business 
which rendered a visit to Lone-house Dale 
indispensable.” 

“So Rosa touched the summit of her 
secret hopes at last. Dear Rosa! how beau- 
tiful all the barren life of Lone-house Dale 
looked to her in the hours lying between 
that pleasant reading and the early days of 
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next week. She never knew what joy or 
beauty meant before; and.now she drank of 
their very essence. Captain Morris would 
have been as surprised as flattered had he 
read her heart, had he counted up its hopes 
or numbered its fears. At the best he had 
only coveted her liking ; he had never dreamed 
of her LOVE. 

He, too, when he came was struck with the 
change in the beautiful statue of two years 
since. He ey 2 her paler and more deli- 
icate even than before; not quite so lovely, 
because thinner, and with a certain care- 
worn look that ages more than mere wrin- 
kles or grey hairs; but he soon found out 
how wonderfully improved she was in char- 
acter, and how much power, and breadth, and 
warmth she had acquired. If he admired, 
liked, and fancied he loved her before, what 
was it now when there was a living heart to 
answer back his own ?—when it was not sim- 
ply admiration of outside beauty, but love of 
that truer beauty which the soul feels though 
the eye cannot measure? Captain Morris 
did not know till now how much power of 
affection he possessed; but he found it out 
and gauged it at the Lone-house Dale parson- 
age. Still, days passed, and he remained in 
a state of chronic discomfort at the Bag of 
Nails, coming daily to the parsonage, and vast 
in his schemes for the redemption of a strip 
of land which lay near the Long Point rocks, 
which redemption was the ostensible “ busi- 
ness” detaining him at Lone-house , Dale. 
But Rosa’s heart told her a different story 
from this agrarian fiction; and Rosa’s heart 

roved the truest tale-bearer. For one day 

aptain Morris, satisfied with his observa- 





tions, and weary of the silence he had im- 
osed on himself, took his place on the shiny 
lack sofa behind the dingy curtains, when 

everybody but Rosa was out of the house; 
and in the very spot where, two years before, 
he thought he had received a repulse, and 
where Rosa had repented so bitterly of her 
heartlessness, he asked her manfully and 
straitly enough to become his wife. And 
Rosa, with a faint blush, and a sweet soft 
smile, and a graceful bend of her head, very 
frankly and unaffectedly said “ yes;” but 
made no scene and went through no super- 
fluous emotion. For changed though she 
was, she was still Rosa, and true to the best 
side of her individuality. 

So Miss Arden married Captain Morris, 
and Lone-house Dale was great on the occa- 
sion. The fluffy-voiced, beery young squire, 
stouter, more apoplectic, and more bull-like 
than ever, got Fimeelf into a state of excite- 
ment thereat, and resumed his intercourse 
with the parsonage. He would willingly 
have renewed his engagement with Marian, 
but poor gaunt Marian refused him steadily— 
more from humility than from wounded pride; 
saying sadly, shaking her head with a jerky 
“No! no! who can love me after her?” To 
which resolution she adhered with true Ma- 
rianic firmness, much to the young squire’s 
disgust, and the dismay of the parental pair. 
But she lived with Rosa after they, both died, 
and was the butt and the darling of a tribe 
of little Rosas, whom she idolized and spoilt as 
only spinster housemates can. And when she 
died, God’s blessing and human love shed a 
light and a glory on her grave. E. L. 





Letters On Egypt, Epom, anp THE Hoty 
Lanp.—To the fifth edition of Lord Lindsay’s 
well-known and universally-admired Letters on 
Egypt, Edom, aud the Holy Land, are prefixed a 

reface and additional notes, in which the recent 
important discoveries in Eastern Africa are no- 
ticed when they bear upon the subject of the 
work. Among these discoveries Lord Lindsay 
enumerates the sarcophagi enshrining the mum- 
mies of the Bull Apis, found in the Pyramids 
by Lepsius; and the tombs of the officers of 
state under the Pharaohs who built the Pyra- 
mids ; the identification of Dothan, or “‘ the two 
~wells,” the scene of Joseph’s visit to his breth- 
ren, and of his sale to the Midianites, by M. van 
«de Velde and Dr. Robinson ; the identification of 
Emmaus and Pella, by Dr. Robinson; the dis- 
covery by Mr. Porter of a circular temple of 
Baal on the eastern summit of Mount Hermon, 
supposed to be the earliest relic of the primeval 
worship of —_ remaining ; and a detailed de- 
scription by Mr. Potter and Dr. Robinson of a 
‘curious monument on the road from Baalbec to 
Ribleh. Among the points of interest discussed 
‘in the notes is the question, whether Gebal Ser- 
‘bal ‘be the Sinai of Exodus. Lord Lindsay 


states the lamentable fact that since the iron rule 
of Ibraham Pasha has been removed, Syria is 
becoming more and more barbarous. In places 
where Lord Lindsay was accustomed to wander 
unharmed, travellers are now subjected to in- 
sults and contumely,—to robbery and attempts 
to murder. Strange as it may appear, our alli- 
ance with the Eastern nations in the war with 
Russia, appears to have only had the effect of 
exasperatiny them against us. There seems 
some hope that the principles of toleration may 
be generally adopted by Christians; but perse- 
cution and propagandism by fire and sword are 
an essential element of Mohammedanism. The 
preface and additional notes bring this originally 
most entertaining and accurate account of the 
very interesting countries of which it treats, 
abreast with the latest discoveries of the day. 
The illustrations are good; but we trust that 
all future travellers will adopt the system of 
illustrating their works by photo-stereographs, 
after the example of Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
who justly considers them the only efficient 
check upon the pencils and imaginations of 
travellers.—Literary Gazette. 








TWO DARK DAYS.—CHARITY. 


TWO DARK DAYS. 


I. 

Ir the dread day that calls thee hence, 
Through a red mist of fear should loom, 
(Closing in deadliest night and gloom, 

Long hours of aching, dumb suspense) 
And leave me to my lonely doom. 


I think, beloved, I could see 
In thy dear eyes the loving light 
Glaze into vacancy and night, 
And still say, “‘ God is good to me, 
And all that he decrees is right.” 
That watching thy slow struggling breath, 
And answering each perplexéd sign, 
I still could pray thy prayer and mine, 
And tell thee, dear, though this was death, 
That God was love, and love divine. 
Could hold thee in my arms, and lay 
Upon my heart thy weary head, 
And meet thy last smile ere it fled ; 
Then hear, as in a dream, one say, 
“ Now all is over—she is dead.” 


Could smooth thy garments with fond care, 
And cross thy hands upon thy breast, 
And kiss thine eyelids down to rest, 

And yet say no word of despair, 

But, through my sobbing, It is best. 

Could stifle down the gnawing pain, 

And say, “ We still divide our life, 
She has the rest, and I the . irife, 

And mine the loss, and hers the gain : 

My ill with bliss for her is rife.” 


Then turn, -and.the old duties take,— 
Alone now,—yet with earnest will 
Gathering sweet sacred traces still 

To help me on, and, for thy sake 
My heart and life and soul to fill. 


I think I could check vain. weak tears, 
And toil,—although the world’s great space 
Held nothing but one vacant place, 
And see the dark and weary years 
Lit only by a vanished grace. 
And sometimes, when the day was o’er, 
Call up the tender past again : 
Its painful joy, its happy pain, 
And live it over yet once more, 
And say, “but few more years remain.” 


And then, when I had striven my best, 
And all around would softly say, 
“See how Time makes all grief decay,” 
0 lie down thankfully to rest, 

And seek thee in eternal day. 
II. 

But if the day should ever rise— 
It could not and it cannot be— 
Yet, if the sun should ever see, 

Looking upon us from his skies, 

A day that took thy heart from me; 


'f loving thee still more and more, 
And still so willing to be blind, 
I should the bitter knowledge find, 
That Time had eaten out the core 
Of love, and left the empty rind ; 


If the poor lifeless words, at last, 
The soul gone, that was once so sweet, 
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Should cease my eager heart to cheat, 
And crumble back into the past, 
And show the whole a vain deceit ; 


If I should see thee turn away, 
And know that prayer, and time, and pain, ~ 
Could no more thy lost love regain, 

Than bid the hours of dying day 
Gleam in their mid-day noon again. 


If I should choose thy hand, and know 
That henceforth we must dwell apart, 
Since I had seen thy love depart, 

And only count the hours flow 
By the dull throbbing of my heart. 


If I should gaze and gaze in vain 

Into thy eyes so deep and clear, 

And read the truth of all my fear 
Half-mixed with pity for my pain, 

And sorrow for the vane year. 
If not to grieve thee overmuch, 

I strove to counterfeit disdain, 

And weave me a new life again, 
Which thy life could not mar, or touch, 

And so smile down my bitter pain, 


The ghost of my dead Past would rise 
And mock me, and I could not dare 
Look to a future of despair, 

Or even to the eternal skies, 

For I should still be lonely there. 


All Truth, all Honor, then would seem 
Vain clouds, which the first wind blew by; 
All Trust, a folly, doomed to die ; 

All Life, a useless empty dream ; 
All Love,—since thine had failed—a lie. 


But see, thy tender smile has cast 
My fear away: this thought of mine 
Is treason to my love and thine; 
For Love is Life, and Death at last 
Crowns it eternal and divine ! 
—Household Words. 


CHARITY. 
WHEN you meet with one suspected 
Of some secret deed of shame, 
And for this by all rejected 
As a thing of evil fame; 
Guard thine every look and action, 
Speak no word of heartless blame, 
For the slanderer’s vile detraction 
Yet may soil thy goodly name. 
When you meet with one pursuing 
Ways the lost have entered in, 
Working out his own undoing, 
With his recklessness and sin ; 
Think, if placed in his condition, 
Would a kind word be in vain ? 
Or a look of cold suspicion 
Win thee back to truth again ? 


There are spots that bear no flowers, 
Not because the soil is bad, 

But the summer’s genial showers 
Never make their bosoms glad ; 

Better have an act that’s kindly, 
Treated sometimes with disdain, 

Than by judging others blindly, 
Doom the innocent to pain. 


—London Journal. 
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From Titan. 
OUR CHARLEY. 

Five years ago we parted from our Char- 
ley, bound for the East—the blithest, bright- 
est, bravest lad that ever drew breath. I, 
who have been his mother, as he says, these 
fourteen years, have a right to boast of him ; 
but all our island knows him. He was but just 
sixteen upon the night of the great storm, 
when I and all of us thought in our hearts 
that we should never live to see another day : 
the whole Atlantic raging at our feet, and 
the south-west wind, in its unbroken fury, 

uring upon our low-roofed cottage—the 

rst opponent, save a few mastless ships, that 
it had met for a thousand miles. The dark- 
ness and the noise were hideous; but, worse 
still, the pauses, when the powers of air seemed 
to be gathering strength for some more tre- 
mendous effort,and when the lightning showed 
for an instant the long line of white and shud- 
dering cliff, and the black mass of waters ris- 
ing in wrath to overwhelm it. We women 
were all up, and in the parlor; the supper- 
table was yet spread there, at which four 
hours before we had sat, and laughed, and 
eaten, listening to the rising tempest, not 
without a selfish sort of comfort—God forgive 
us !—to think that we were safe and warm on 
land. There is a strange difference observa- 
ble under all circumstances between hours, 
whatever they may be, devoted to wakefulness 
and those given to rest. Between twelve 
o’clock, for instance, to the lady of fashion, 
and three o'clock, if she happen to be awak- 
ened at such a time; and between ten and 
one to persons who live domestic, quiet lives 
like ourselves; quite apart from the contrast 
which the gaiety and brightness of the one, 
and the loneliness and darkness which the 
other, must of course present—they seem 
periods of two seperate existences, one of 
which is not without a certain terror for us. 
Whenever I have chanced to be called up at 
night, from illness in the house or other cause, 
although I soon get my brain in order for 
working purposes, I am a long time coming to 
myself: the business that I have been in such 
times set to do has always appeared, in a meas- 
ure, weird-like, the familiar places unnatural, 
and my friendg themselves what the Scotch 
call “uncanny.” I think most people will 
feel what I mean. On this night of the tem- 

est we were all excessively terrified. It was 
aed before the candles could be lit (the wind 
got in so everywhere), and, when that was 
done, we were the more frightened with look- 
ing at each other’s faces. Poor Janet—but 
fourteen then—with her brown hair hanging 
about her shoulders, and her large eyes start- 
ing out of their bed! Herbert—thirteen— 
very pale, with his mouth set in an artificial 
smile, poor little fellow, while his teeth chat- 





tered with horror! Small Alice, in fits of tears 
and screaming, so as to be heard even through 
that tempest, and both the maids pictures of 
abject terror! Presently, while the house was 
rocking to and fro like a tree, in rushed Mas- 
ter Charley, dressed, and with his Glengar 


‘cap on.—* Now, girls,” cried he, “who wi 


shut the front-door after me? ” 

“ Good heavens, Charley,” I exclaimed, “ you 
are not surely mad enough to venture out in 
such a night as this?” 

“Yes, mother, I am; why not? 


“Tn such a night as this 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
Did Jessica——” 


We read it, _ know, the othernight. 1am 

going after Jessica—Phoebe Taylor, that is— 

or she will be drowned else. Iam certain that 

this spring-tide, with such a gale to help it, 

will more than reach their cottage, and the 

_ man can never carry her away without 
elp.” 

He spoke of the bedridden wife of a super- 
annuated fisherman, who, in defiance of the 
warnings of his companions, had set up his 
old boat by way of a house, in the corner of 
the bay, just above high-water mark. 

Directly Charley mentioned this, we knew 
at once the danger to which this aged couple 
must already be exposed, for it wanted but an 
hour or so to full tide; but the dangers of a 
rescue were not less, . 

“ Remember, Charles,” cried I, “ that these 
three children have nobody to look to for 
protection in the world, save you.” 

“ Oh, yes,” laughed he gaily; “ there’s Her- 
bert; ain’t there, Herbert? Besides which, 
you will not get rid of me so easily; you will 
see me again anon, bearing the lovely Phoebe 
in my arms.” 

A tremendous crash, occasioned by the fly- 
ing open of the hall-door, and its being jam- 
med against the wall by the blast, announced 
the boy’s departure. Then we felt deserted 
indeed. The two maids were blown down in 
the passage, in their attempt to shut the door 
again, and the rush of wind into all parts of 
the house became so violent, that I was dn 
momentary expectation of its lifting the roof 
off. Our only comfort seemed whe gazing 
at the lighthouse. We had been inside it but 
a few days before, and it was, in a manner, 
cheering to know that there were living be- 
ings there then engaged in their usual occu- 
pation, and even counteracting to some extent 
the awful effects of the storm. In the mean- 
time, walking edgeways, as he afterwards af- 
firmed, in order to offer as little resistance to 
the wind as possible, and absolutely feollng 
his way foot by foot, our Charley had reach 
the path that winds down to the beach. Here, 
away from the trees, and in the open, it was 
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not so pitchy dark, and the gusts being dead 
against him, only nailed him to the cliff with- 
out danger of sweeping him from off it, which, 
had it changed to a point or two more west- 
ward, it would have done at once, like a knife. 
The tumult below him sounded so near and 
awful, that he seemed to be descending into 
the sea; a slip, a false turn, a sprain of the 
hand or ankle, would now have been certain 
death tohim. There was a light still burn- 
ing in the wooden hut, however, which guided 
him aright, and gave him spirit, for it told 
him that he was not too late. He found the 
old man sitting by his wife, with whom he 
had fully made up his mind to die, since he 
could not save her. He had attempted to do 
so, however, for the poor woman was partly 
dressed and had been lifted on to a chair. 
She was trying, as Charles entered the hut, 
to persuade her husband to leave her to her 
fate; ‘ but, since it is your time to die, Phoebe,’ 
said the old man, “I seem to have lived in 
this world long enough.” No two young lov- 
ers, charcoal-burning to death together after 
the French fashion, were ever half so noble 
a spectacle as that of this ancient couple. 
There was no doubt whatever about the real- 
ity of their heroism, for the spray of the still 
rising tide had already begun to patter against 
their refuge, and they knew that the end 
must be very near indeed. Charles and the 
old man together had to wade very deep be- 
fore they got poor ‘Phebe to the foot of the 
path, up which, with such a burden, they were 
uite unable to make their way. But our 
harley was not the only angel abroad that 
night: the two coast-guard men had also be- 
thought them of the perilous situation of the 
Taylors, and had come from the station with 
lanterns, to see what could be done for them. 
They dared not, in such a night as this, how- 
ever, take the shortest way which lay across 
the Down, and had been much delayed, so 
that the light in the little room was quenched, 
and the hut itself far out to sea, when they 
arrived ; but they were in time to assist in 
bringing Phoebe up the cliff. We heard noth- 
ing of them until the party were in the little 
hall, and at the parlor-door—all safe. 
I will tell you one thing more of Charley, 
to ti to you how brave a boy he was. 
ne of his chief pleasures was to join the 
fisher lads in their perilous expeditions, after 
the nests of the eider-duck, and for the eggs 
of other sea-fowl. With the aid of an iron bar 
and a rope, he would swing himself over the 
face of the steepest cliffs, and into caverns 
which one would have thought no creature 
could have entered save with wings. Upon 
one occasion, he went out with another youth, 
with only one strong rope between them, and, 
Instead of one remaining above the precipice 
_ While the other went below, they thought it 
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would be excellent fun to go down together: 
They chose, too, for this amusement one of 
the loftiest and least-frequented cliffs of all, 
midway in which, however, they had seen from 
their boat once, a great cave much haunted by 
the seafowl. They fixed their bar firmer than 
usual, and took to the rope together, ‘the 
fisher lad being undermost; they laughed and 
chatted in air, with the sea four hundred feet 
beneath them, as town-bred lads would laugh 
and chatter in a swing; but they found it by 
no means easy to reach the cavern with their 
double load, being afraid to make a pendulum 
of the rope for fear it should wear away from 
the increased friction at the summit. At last 
the boy beneath obtained a footing, and held 
the rope fast while Charles slid off into the 
hole. But attracted by the cry which the 
latter raised at sight of the myriads of nests 
which lay within, and confused, perhaps, be- 
sides, with the swinging, the fisher lad let the 
rope slip through ‘his fingers; once only it 
swung within distance, but in-his agitation he 
made a futile grasp at it and after one or two 
vibrations, succeeding one another more rap- 
idly than I can write of them, the two boys 
were left in their living tomb, with the means 
of escape indeed within sight, but only to tan- 
talise dhein with its proximity: seven or eight 
feet of fathomless space lay between them 
and it—a situation to them, who well under- 
stood it, more awfully perilous even than it 
seems. No vessel ever came near enough, 
on account of the breakers, to see any signal 
such as they could make from the sea; they 
had left no word at home of whereabouts the 

were going; and, even should they be found, 
it was very improbable that means could be 
devised for their rescue, while they had still 
the strength and spirit to take advantage of 
them. The boys looked at one another in 
blank dismay, as they thought of all these 
things. “ poor dear, mother,” said the 
fisher lad, with a groan, for he was her only 
hope. “Supposing one dropped,” asked 
Charley, thoughtfully, after a few moments, 
“would this tide carry one for certain on to 
shore in the fishing bay ? ”—“ Yes,” said the 
other, ‘‘and within the next hour to a cer- 
tainty, but it would be only as a dead corpse 
Master Charles.”—“ God alone knows that,” 
quoth Carley ; “we must trust in Him.” He 
wrote down upon a slip of paper (which I 
now: possess, with the writing just a little, a 
— ittle shaken, poor fellow, when it gets 
to the last message) some such words as these : 


“ Robert Harris is in the Gull’s Hole upon 
Wadden Cliff: he has lost hold of the rope, 


and must have —_ at once: my dearest love 


to all at home.—Charley.’ He put this up 
in his case bottle, taking the cup off at the 
bottom, so that the writing might be seen at 
once through the glass, and buttoned it up in 


. 
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his coat-pocket. “My people are richer than 
ours, Bob, and can better spare me,” cried 
e. “I am going to leap at the rope, old fel- 
low, let us can hands.” The lad tried to 
rsuade him not to risk it, but rather to hope 
jor rescue by means less desperate. But— 
“Don’t unnerve me, Bob,” was the simple 
heroic answer; “ once, twice, thrice, and here 
goes.” The other hid his face while the 
spring was taken, listening for the far-off 
splash, perhaps, that should tell him his 
friend was dead, who had spoken te him the 
instant before. But when he looked up, our 
Charley was holding well onto the rope, 
only he was deadly pale. He got to the cave 
again in safety, and the two rescued lads came 
up to life again, with their pockets stuffed 
with eider-down. Charles was a brave boy— 
his widowed mother’s darling and mine, in 
whose care she left him, and beloved by all. 
He did not know her long, but loved her 
dearly, and had the strangest thoughts about 
her ~ cy He thought that she was near 
to him, and upon the eve of any special peril, 
he seemed to grow conscious of her presence. 
The night before he left us, as we wandered 
in and out the rocks by the sea-shore, and 
and round the leafy paths that thread the 
copse, and up and down the level sands, all 
grown so doubly dear to him at parting, he 
was full of this. Perhaps it was but natural 
—having dwelt so long upon the happy past, 
and stroke by stroke together retouched 


many a “ssc hanging dim enough in the 


long gallery of memory, that we should come 
at last to her. With our eyes upon that 
boundless world of waters darkening as the 
night drew on, with that whisper of eternity 
breaking softly on our ears, alone, and in that 
beautiful spot, it was natural, I say, that we 
should speak of the beloved dead. 

“Mother ”—he called me “mother” even 
then— she is listening to us now,” he said. 
“T shall see her in my dreams to-night; she is 
quite close to us.” 

I begged him not to talk thus, and reminded 
him that it was time to go within. 

“Nay,” said he, “but let us once more 
climb the Down.” So we toiled up the steep 
behind us in silence, under the innumerable 
stars. 

“ See you,” said he, when we had reached 
the summit, “ yon steadfast lights on ocean ? 
There rides a mighty fleet, the guardian-an- 
gels of our land, | all night long they keep 


strict watch and ward because of us. There | 


were they, still, though hid from view, until 
we gained the headland, and there will they 
be when we descend again. So it is, as 

think, with some of us: few souls but have 
some spirit watching over them, although un- 
seen, save, haply, when a more than common 





danger threatens, when heavenly stoops to 
earthly, and the fleet sails round to us. 

I do not mention this because I think such 
a belief was to Charles’ credit—for I believe 
it to be a false and weak one,—but to prove 
that he was no mere samphire-gatherer and 
pillager of gulls’ nests, a youth of nerves and 
sinews only. Had he been so, would Janet, 
the enthusiastic, the poetess, have ever loved 
him so dearly as she did? Would gentle 
Alice, for whom I have heard him weave full 
many a fairy tale? Would Herby, whose 
young head he filled with visions of tilt and 
tourney ? 

It was terrible the parting from a lad like 
this; but he thought the Fusabad appoint- 
ment was too good to be let slip, for our 
sakes ; although, for himself, he would have 
much preferred the military service. We 
watched the mighty vessel that bore him out, 
rounding the point and speeding into space, 
farther than any other dewy eyes in Britian, 
Our roof, I think, is the last English home 
the exile sees, and the first speck which, after 
weary years grows gradual to the sight on 
his return. Through all the war in the Cri- 
mea we saw the very last of every squadron, 
the smoke-clouds streaming on the horizon’s 
verge, and the first glimmering of those count- 
less sails which brought up from the warring 
“under-world” our wounded thousands. If the 
wind was favorable, we could hear the martial 
band-music, nay, even the cheers themselves, 
of the gallant soldiers, in the vessels outward 
bound ; and in the homeward, if the skies were 
clear, we could see, with telescopes, the ve 
beds of the wounded, ay, and perhaps the dead, 
brought up upon the decks for disembarka- 
tion. We were sad enough indeed, but we 
had no miseries of this kind then to dread for 
Charley. The East was then at peace, whither 
he was bound; the vessel that bore him was 
cleaving tranquil seas. The next letter, how- 
ever, which we got from him was from Spain. 
The ship had been wrecked with awful loss 
of life—himself picked up exhausted; but 
“all’s well,” he wrote, “as far as I am con- 
cerned, except for my kit, and I hope to start 
from Gibraltar in a luckier vessel.” A slip 
of paper was enclosed for me : “ I told you that 
a pa threatened me; remember our last 
talk upon the shore.” There was not a word 
in his account of the shipwreck of this inci- 
dent, which we read of in the newspapers :+ 
“ Among other deeds of heroism during the 
confusion, and when it was plain that the ship 
must go to pieces in a few minutes, that of a 


Mr. Charles Brooke, E. I. C. S., deserves es- 
| ptial mention. 


Observing a young lady— 

iss Claud, daughter of Lieutenant-General 
Claud, of the Bengal army, who was on her 
way to join her father in Calcutta—unpro- 
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vided with a life-preserver, he removed his 
own from his waist, and fastened it around 
her; and in the water afterwards perceiving 
her to be drifting out to sea, he brought her 


‘by incredible exertions under the protection 


of the headland, and into the bay, where she 
was rescued. Mr. Brooke was picked up 
subsequently insensible; but we are happy to 
state that this noble young fellow has since 
entirely recovered.” If this had happened 
two years later, we should not have consid- 
ered the proceeding so entirely disinterested, 
as after that period Miss Claud began to fig- 
ure in his letters pretty frequently under the 
more familiar title of “dearest Ellen.” In 
due time they were married, and last Janu- 
ary wrote us a most enthusiastic account of 
their little boy, then exactly a month old, 
and already “ a to take a great deal 
of notice.” 

“ Next Christmas,” wrote our Charley, “ we 
hope all three to spend in the beloved island, 


“Where groves of pine on either hand 
To break the blast of winter, stand, 
And, east and west, the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand ; 


“ Where underneath the milky steep, 
The ships of battle slowly creep, 
And on through zones of light and shadow, 
Glimmer away to the lonely deep.” 


We have the latest poetic accounts of you, 
you see, up here at Fusabad, which, indeed, is 
almost as much in the world, and quite as 
civilized a town, as your Southampton. Ar- 
den is here, and will take his leave at the 
same time with us for England. How I 
long for you all to see dear Ellen and the 
child.” 

Not more than we longed for them, be 
sure! How we pleased ourselves with im- 
agining what sort of person—pretty and 

ood-tempered, we were certain — Charles’ 

llen would be! And that sweet baby, too, 
whom we loved in advance ever so much, 
and kissed, and dandled, and made much of, 
already in anticipation! Whether would our 
Charley himself be changed or ‘no? How 
much would he have to tell us, after his five 
years’ absence! What a merry, merry Christ- 
mas it would surely be! 

Then came the first rumors of revolt to 
shadow this fair picture. Again the soldier- 
crowded ships began to pass in quick suc- 
cession before us over the eastward sea; but 
this time, how much more of our selfish hearts 
they bore with them! How prayerfully, wo- 
men though we were, we wished God-speed 
to rifle-ball and bayonet! One day we got 
a letter from our Charley, confirming our 
worst fears; words which, from him who al- 
ways took the most cheering view of matters, 
filled us with cruel grief. 





“Tt is folly,” wrote he, “to disguise our 
pooner any longer. The irregular cavalry 
ere are not to be trusted, and our lives are 
in their hands; the general cannot afford us 
any addition to our little band of European 
soldiers ; there is mutiny all around us; and 
this is probably the last dawk that will go 
safe to its destination, so I write in haste to 
catch it. I have looked death in the face be- 
fore now, mother, but never with such dear 
ones in my company: this is what makes it 
terrible. hems of us here think better of 
our situation, and God grant that they ma 
be right; but I—I saw her last night, re 
rou know what I hold such a sight to mean. 
ou will not soon forget me and mine, what- 
ever happens, I well know. Heaven bless 
you all.” 

Our Charley never wrote to us again. The 
very next telegraph ran thus :—“An outbreak 
of the I. C. at Fusabad; their officers were 
fired upon; all the civilians in the ‘station 
massacred save three.” Never, surely, had 
oracle of old the power to cast in despair, to 
excite to passionate hope, to agonise by sus- 
pense, its credulous believers, that this world- 
traversing dumb sibyl possesses in these days. 
Its wires are as the very threads of fate, on 
which hang human lives; our heart-strings 
have become electric too, and with them 
shudder in unison. “Save three!” In these 
two words, and their interpretation, all happi- 
ness or misery seemed for us to centre: Fa- 
ther, mother, child! Two of them! one of 
them at least, in mercy, must be amongst 
those “three!” After nearly two months of 
wearing hopes and fears, the names were pub- 
lished, giving joy to other households—to 
ours despair. They were all three strangers. 
Captain Arden, poor Charley’s friend, was 
one of the few officers who escaped with life ; 
he wrote us a sad letter, with but one cold 
gleam of hope, in a report that he had heard of 
some Europeans of Fusabad being still alive in 
the revolted district, under the protection of a 
native rajah; but we were sunk too deep in 
sorrow to be buoyed by such a floating straw 
as this. We gave the writer eredit for good 
intentions, but were not more wretched when 
we read, in his second letter: “ Our last spark 
of _— has, I fear, died out. Icome to ng- 
land by the earliest packet, and my first visit 
will be to you.” He had things to tell us of 
a very terrible interest. By this time autumn 
had faded, and winter was spreading over us 
his snow-white pall, lightly and tenderly, as . 
in our island he ever spreads it, like a father 
covering the face of his dead child. But the 
seasons themselves could bring no such change 
upon nature as it seemed, in the sadness of 
our hearts, to have already suffered. The 
breeze that swept our lofty downlands was no 
longer blithe and spirit-stirring, but rose in 
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gusts of lamentation, and died away in mel- 
ancholy sighs : the laughing sea had become 
a waste of waters; and our favorite paths, 
where the evergreens flourish as in spring, 

ight have been full of withered leaves, so 
loth were we to walk there; because our 
Charley seemed to be associated with all 
these things, as the scent with the flower, or 
as the soul with its beautiful form. If this 
seems to be exaggeration, it must be remem- 
bered that our little household is a very sim- 

le one, and alone in the world, and that our 

arley was all in all to us. 

The time had now arrived when the steamer 
that was to bring Captain Arden might be 
expected, and we watched for it attentively, 
but without impatience ; with eyes less tearful 
than had followed that retreating vessel years 
ago, but with hearts far heavier. 

Herbert had been despatched to South- 
ampton to await the captain, and bring him 
on to us at once ; so that, when the black ship 
went by at dawn, we knew that we should see 
him that same evening. As the afternoon 
wore on, we got to be so unaccountably wistful 
and anxious, that the girls and 1 determined 
to walk up the cliff-road to meet our guest. 

“There comes the carriage,” exclaimed 
a Alice, presently, clapping her 
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A look from her sister reminded her at once 
of the tidings which our visitor must needs 
have to tell us, and the poor girl (who has as 
loving a heart as any of us) hung her head 
down, and let fall her veil. She must have 
been mistaken, however, about the carriage, 
as it must have by this time emerged round 
the corner of the rock. Instead of this, a 
solitary horseman, Herbert showed himself. 
“ Arden is not come on,” cried he, “but I 
have seen him; he has brought the best of 
news, the very best: the baby is saved—El- 
len is saved-—Charley is saved : the rajah took 
the very greatest care of the whole family. 
Now don’t get white and foolish, Janet, or I 
will tell you no more news.” 

“They are here,” murmured Janet, faintly; 
“ they are all here, I know.” 

“ Well, dearest,-I was going to tell you 
that myself: they are waiting round the cliff 
yonder, till you have quite made up your 
minds to see them.” 

And there in very truth they were—the 
three : the crowing baby, the fair wife, and 
our own Charley, safe in their island home. 
Thanks be to heaven, we had indeed a time 
of great joy. I would that by every English 
hearth, this year, the vacant chairs had been 
as blithely filled ! 





Conpvuct OF THE PARLIAMENTARIAN ARMY 
—1642.—* Lord how these men are touched to 
the quick, when any man but themselves dare 
offer to plunder; as if they desired, not only 
the free trade, but even the monopoly of plun- 
dering to themselves. But do they think with 
such clamors and outcries to deaf the ears of 
men, and drown the ejulations of poor people 
whom they have harrowed? They have spared 
no age; neither the venerable old man, nor the 
innocent child: No orders of men; the lon 
robe as well as the short hath felt their fury : 
No sex,—not women, no, not women in child- 
bed, whom common humanity should protect: 
No condition ; neither father nor friend. They 
have spared no places: the churches of Chris- 
tians which the Heathens durst not violate, are 
by them profaned. Their ornaments have been 
made either the supply of their necessities, or 
the subject of their scurrilities. Their chalices, 
or communion cups (let them call them what 
they will, so they will hold their fingers from 
them) have become the objects of their sac- 
rilege. The badges and monuments of an- 
cient gentry in windows, and pedigrees have 
been by them defaced. Old evidences, the rec- 
ords of private families, the pledges of posses- 
sions, the boundaries of men’s properties have 
been by them burned, torn in pieces, and the 


seals trampled under their feet. Ceilings and 
wainscot have been broken in pieces ; walls de- 
molished (a thing which a brave Roman spirit 
would scorn to tyrannize over), walls and 
houses. And all this by a company of men 
crept now at last out of the bottom of Pando- 
ra’s box! The poor Indians found out by ex- 
perience that Gold was the Spaniards’ God: 
And the Country finds to their loss what is the 
reformation which these men seek !””—EARL OF 


g|Newcastix’s Declaration, printed at York, 


1642. 





Wry QUEENS GOVERN BETTER THAN KInos. 
When the King was with his ministers, when he 
received cotiriers, when the most important af- 
fairs were under discussion, she (the Dauphine) 
was present, and with such liberty, that hearing 
the King and Madame de Maintenon speak one 
evening with affection of the Court of England, 
at the time when peace was hoped for from 
Queen Anne, “ My aunt,” she said, “ you must 
admit that, in England, the Queens govern bet- 
ter than the Kings ; and do you know why, m 
aunt ?” asked she, running about and gambol- 
ing all the time, “ because under Kings it is 
women who govern, and men under Queens.” 
The joke is that they both laughed, and said she 





was right.—Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon. 
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From The National Review. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


La Presse, 20e Fevrier. Paris. 
Count Walewski’s Despatch, Jan. 20th. Par- 
liamentary Paper. 

In the lives of most men, and especially of 
those who navigate the troubled waters of 
political ambition, there occur critical con- 
junctures at once conclusive to their real char- 
acter, and decisive of their fyture course. 
Many actions will bear two interpretations ; 
and, according as we read them in a charita- 
ble or a censorious spirit, may be held to 
indicate either a virtue, or the vice which is 
its closest analogue and counterfeit. Deeds 
of unquestionable severity may be either stern 
justice or savage cruelty ; mild and gentle 
proceedings may proclaim either culpable 
weakness or*wise leniency; and only by the 
light of after events can we determine in 
which category to place them. Acts of law- 
less despotism may have been forced on a 
reluctant ruler by the terrible necessities of 
an abnormal time, or they may be the con- 
genial resources of an arbitrary and_self- 
seeking temper ; and it is by the conduct pur- 
sued when the exceptional crisis has given 
place to ordinary life that we can judge which 
interpretation must be put upon the past. 
Again: the day comes in every questionable 
career, when the man who has long coquetted 
with two mistresses must decide which he 
will cleavé to and which he will abandon; 
when the upward or the downward course 
must be taken consciously, avowedly, and for 
ever; when it is no longer possible to hold 
the language appropriate to one set of doc- 
trines, and at the same time to pursue the 
line of action obviously dictated by another ; 
when by some step which cannot be retraced, 
by some deed which cannot be undone, we 
break with an uncertain past, and are com- 
mitted to an inevitable future ; and when the 
fearful fiat goes forth, “ He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still; he that is filthy, let him 
be filthy still.” For, however terrible may 
be the tenet, in political life at least there is 
& great truth at the bottom of the fatalistic 
creed ;—there is a period at which free-will, 
and the power of recovery, and the hope of 
redemption, altogether die away; when one 
false or wicked proceeding entails another by 
a cogent and irresistible law of sequence ; and 
where the guilt consists less in each succes- 
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sive crime than in the one first offence which 
made these crimes inevitable. 

Such a critical and revealing point in his 
career, as it seems to us, was the 14th of 
January to Louis Napoleon. Six years ago . 4 
he had seized the supreme power by an act’ 
of undeniable perfidy and violence. Those 
who, like ourselves, watched, the politics of 
France merely as spectators, did not approve 
of the coup-d’¢tat, did not even pardon or 
condone it; but, as it were, postponed the 
matter for future judgment, when subsequent 
circumstances should have made clear both 
the motives that dictated it and the use that 
was made of it. We remembered that the 
Republic which he overthrew had been forced 
upon a notoriously unwilling nation by a 
section of the Parisian mob and the Parisian 
politicians; that the immense numerical ma- 
jority of the people had afterwards sanctioned 
the deed, and rewarded the doer; and that 
from the decision of this popular tribunal, 
however we may repudiate its jurisdiction, no 
Frenchman who had assisted in establishing 
universal suffrage as the basis of the constitu- 
tion, could with any decency appeal ; that the 
later proceedings of the suppressed Assem- 
bly had not been such as to make us sanguine. 
of its success, or admirers of its wisdom or 
its vigor, or desirous of its continuance ; and 
that, beyond all question, there were elements 
of frightful convulsion and confusion then 
fermenting in the social mass in France that 
made thousands, who were neither timid nor 
dishonest, long for the shelter of a sole in+ 
stead of a divided authority, and welcome the 
temporary enthronement of a power above 
and beyond the law. It was felt, moreover, 
that not only the ideas of liberty, but the 
wish for it, among our neighbors bore a char- 
acter wholly different from ours,—that they 
always invested the government with func- 
tions and with forces which we should deem 
highly dangerous,—and that it was far from 
improbable that what they really wanted, and 
what would really suit them, was, not self- 
government, but a governor of their own 
choice; and that if this were so, Louis Na- 
poleon might be the precise ruler that they 
needed. It was quite possible too, and by 
no means unlikely, that a man who had suf- 
fered so much, who had written. so sagaciously, 
and who had studied so closely the merits of 
British institutions, might be better able than 
another to unite the repressive energies which 
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were imperative with the temperate freedom 
which was so desirable. His language was 
promising and solemn; he maintained the 
forms of liberal institutions, into which at 
any time freer life might be infused, and to 
which freer scope might be gradually given ; 
the old tribunals remained; the liberty of 
the press was indeed restricted, but few 
doubted the necessity of this restriction at so 
critical a time; and it was not suppressed, 
nor subjected to a preliminary censorship. 
In a word, the whole scheme of government 
was so contrived, that a just, generous, and 
beneficent ruler might employ it for the best 
of purposes, and so as to produce in time the 
best of practical results. Everything de- 
pended on the spirit in which it should be 
administered: and that spirit remained to be 
decided. The system established was capa- 
ble of either being tightened into the com- 
pletest despotism, or expanded and relaxed 
into the fullest and safest constitutionalism, 
according as the will of the ruler might de- 
termine, or the power of the people might 
compel. / 

yIn like manner, it rested with Louis Na- 
poleon to decide whether the Empire should 
be war or peace. He might use his position 
to carry out the vain dreams of his brooding 
and enthusiastic youth, and involve Europe, 
his country, and himself in conflicts which 
would convulse the first, exhaust the second, 
and destroy the last. Or he might, sobered 
and satisfied by his long-sought elevation, 
apply himself to soothe and repress the un- 
easy and unprincipled ambition of a portion 
of his army and of the more turbulent and 
reckless spirits among his immediate sup- 
porters, and turn his genius and his efforts to 
develop the material resources of France, and 
enrich her by commerce, industry, and peace. 
We were willing to hope the best from his 
administration, both in home and foreign 
matters. 

At first he used his power in domestic con- 
cerns with considerable moderation; and 
people, in consideration of the res dura et 
regni novitas, were willing to fgrgive much 
repressive severity. But though till lately 
nothing was done so decided as to throw off 
all decent pretensions of civic freedom and 
the general weal, yet it soon became obvious 
that the tendency of his measures on the 
whole was not towards liberty or the encour- 
agement of constitutional action. The more 
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eminent men, who had been temporarily 
exiled, returned to Paris. Louis Napoleon 
endeavored, but in vain, to induce some of 
them to join his government. Society went 
on much as before; plots ceased, or became 
insignificant; a son was born; and hostile 
politicians generally acquiesced in the inevi- 
table, and postponed all hopes of change till 
some unforeseen occurrence should alter the 
aspect of affairs. It was universally accepted 
as a probability that the Bonaparte dynasty 
would now last his life. Still there was no 
movement on his part towards relaxing gov- 
ernment action, or permitting a freer expres- 
sion of popular will or dissentient views, 
Plain speaking in the Chambers was more 
and more frowned upon; opposition was in- 
creasingly unwelcome; interference with elec- 
tions grew more and more shameless, per- 
emptory, and avowed; municipal and local 
privileges were everywhere suppressed ; the 
press continued to receive repeated “ warn- 
ings;” public men and literary professors 
who wrote in any periodicals but those slay- 
ishly devoted to the government were cau- 
tioned, menaced, or destitués. Altogether, it 
was too plain that the movement was not to- 
wards greater political freedom, but towards 
less. 

‘In fact, it could not easily be otherwise. 
Never was it more obvious than in the recent 
career of Louis Napoleon, how difficult it is 
for power ill-gained to be well-used. The 
violent seizure of the supreme power offended 
so many patriots, disappointed so many legiti- 
mate ambitions, inflicted so many unpardon- 
able injuries, and outraged so many just and 
loyal sensibilities, that it created for the Em- 
peror a host of foes who could (or whom it 
was naturally supposed could) only be kept 
down by a continuance and extension of 
measures similarly violent in character. And 
the same act, by rendering it impossible for 
any statesman of established reputation and 
trained experience in high office decently to 
give in their adherence and their support to 
government which originated in so unjustifia- 
ble a proceeding, necessarily forced Louis 
Napoleon to seek his ministers among u- 
scrupulous partisans, who had neither official 
knowledge, nor political sagacity, nor damage 
able character, and who in consequence could 
not only render him little real assistance, but 
were always getting him into scrapes. 

In relation to foreign policy, his course has 
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on the whole been scarcely more reassuring. 
We will not speak now of the various tenta- 
tive proposals, which, as is well known to the 
initiated, he put forth in different quarters 
early in his career, indicative of an inclination 
to ape his predecessor, the first Napoleon. 
These might have been merely the yet undis- 
sipated fumes of youthful ambition, and were 
soon cast aside for more practical ideas. But 
he cultivated and petted the army in a manner 
which gave well-grounded uneasiness ; and it is 
notorious that many foolish and mischievous 
projects floated through his brain. From the 
first, though with dangerous intervals of 
illicit fancy and desire, he felt the immense 
importance both to his character and his posi- 
tion of the English alliance; and as far as 
diplomatic intercourse with us is concerned, 
he has been honorable, straightforward, and, 
with rare exceptions, uniform and steady. 
The Crimean war he felt to bea grand oppor- 
tunity both for the consolidation of his throne 
and the enhancement of his grandeur and his 
fame; and unfortunately, the entire absence 
of all native justice or generosity in the fond 
of his character, led him, in many instances, 
to consider less the common objects of the 
great alliance than how to extract the greatest 
possible amount of individual and _ selfish 
profit out of the joint transaction. But little 
of this truth oozed out at the time. It was 
felt to be desirable to suppress facts the pub- 
lication of which were sure to irritate, and 
might seriously compromise the great object 
we had in view; and much will never be 
known till the final cessation of the French 
and English alliance. It is, however, beyond 
question, that on several most critical occa- 
sions, the imperial generals did not act the 
part of generous or loyal comrades ; nor did 
the Emperor either give them the command 
or set them the example. On the whole, 
then, the close of 1857 found Louis Napoleon 
tending towards a wrong and fatal course 
both in foreign and domestic policy, but still 
not irretrievably committed to the bad. 
Matters were in this position when, on the 
14th of last January, an attempt was made 
upon his life so desperate, brutal, and san- 
guinary, as at once to arouse a strong popu- 
lar enthusiasm in his favor, to make him an 
object of sympathy throughout Europe, and 
to cause a reaction of abhorrence against his 
assassins in all minds not utterly perverted 
by false doctrines or maddened by intolerable 
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suffering. Assassination, even where the 
tyrant is a monster and the assailant a man 
of pure patriotism and of many wrongs, has 
always been held, even by the most zealous 
votaries of freedom, to be at least a question- 
able act; and where not an indisputable 
crime, to be usually an unprofitable blunder. 
This is the almost unanimous verdict of man- 
kind, even where one life alone is aimed at, 
where that one life has long been forfeited to 
his country’s justice, and is obviously and un- 
questionably the sole obstacle to a better 
state of things. But in Orsini’s plot there 
was every thing to excite reprobation and dis- 
gust. It was planned by foreigners; it was 
contrived in an asylum of hospitable protec- 
tors ; it was designed to create a general con- 
fusion, out of which profit to their country 
might possibly be drawn; and, worst of all, 
it was not the assassination of Louis Napoleon 
himself, it was a wholesale and indiscriminate 
slaughter of all near him—his wife among 
the number—for the sake, or for the chance, 
of including him among the victims. In 
short, it was an assassination from which 
political assassins of ordinary decency, honor, 
humanity, and patriotism, would have shrunk, 
All who loved order were horrified at the 
spirit which it manifested, and the conse- 
quences which might have resulted from its 
success. All who loved justice were indig- 
nant at an act which, even in the creed of 
wild demagogues, was massacre, not pun- 
ishment. ll true patriots, all earnest friends 
of liberty, were saddened and ashamed, 
furious at the dishonor brought upon their 
cause, and eager to disavow all participation 
in such crimes, and all toleration for such 
criminals. In a moment Louis Napoleon 
regained by the faults of his enemies all 
that he had lost by his own. It was a 
grand opportunity; but he lost it, and 
abused it. He might have seized it for the 
inauguration of a new, a securer, and a 
more liberal policy. He has made it the 
starting-point for a severer and more rigid 
course of despotism and oppression. He 
might have made it the pretext for aban- 
doning those police measures of repression 
and espionage the uselessness of which to 
protect him it had made so flagrantly mani- 
fest. He might have thrown himself on 
the newly-awakened sympathies of the lib- 
eral party, and have thus bound them by 
all feelings of generosity and honor at least 
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to forbearance and assistance. He might 
have appealed with success to all Europe 
against his enemies, now that it had been 
made plain of what those enemies were 
capable. 

Instead of this, let us see what his course 
has been—first at home, and then abroad. 
His measures in both directions have been 
such as to indicate a judgment bewildered 
and distorted by alarm. We fully admit the 
alarm to be natural. So ferocious and fright- 
ful an attentat might well shake the stoutest 
nerves; especially when, in addition, it is 
understood that he has more than once re- 
ceived formal sentence of death from the 
Carbonari, a secret society to which he, along 
with Orsini’s father, formerly belonged, and 
of the desperate character of whose members 
he is well aware. But dismay and dread 
never dictate a really courageous or judicious 
policy. He has acted, and is acting, as if he 
believed all France to be filled with revolu- 
tionary plots on the point of breaking out. 
We have no doubt that he does believe this; 
and if it were, it ought to show him more than 
any thing else how entirely erroneous all his 
past policy of repression has been, which 
leaves him after six years of reign on as dan- 
gerous a volcano as ever. His first step was 
the parcelling out of France into five mili- 
tary divisions, with amarshal at the head of 
each ; a plan which would not be an unwise 
one were civil war raging or imminent, but 
which could be needed in no other contin- 
gency: and which clearly indicates on his 
part either the determination to be prepared 
for such an event, or the design to place the 
whole country under military rule and mar- 
tial law as soon as he sees an occasion or a 
pretext for doing so. 

This proceeding derives an ominous signifi- 
cance from his second step, which was the 
dismissal of M. Billault, his former Minister 
of the Interior, for one still more obsequious 
and arbitrary, viz. General Espinasse. The 
substitution at the head of the Home Office 
of a soldier for a civilian was a change of 
evil augury, and looked doubly inauspicious 
to those who remembered what were the an- 
tecedents of the new official. General Espi- 
nasse was the chief instrument of the Em- 
ptror in carrying out the details of the coup- 
d’éat, and in executing the special violences 
ordered on that occasion ; and in considera- 
tion of these services he was not only pro- 
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moted, but was protected from the conse. 
quences which his bungling mismanagement 
of the Dobrudscha expedition would other- 
wise have brought upon him. In a word, he 
is in every sense the creature of the Em- 
peror ; and in order that no doubt might re- 
main of the reasons which led to his appoint- 
ment, and of its real purpose and meaning, 
he himself addressed the following circular 
to the prefects on his accession to office : 


“S1r,—The confidence placed in me by 
the Emperor has induced him to appoint 
me Minister of the Interior. That mark of 
confidence gives me a title of respect which 
needs no further explanations to you. But 
the public may perhaps discuss the appoint. 
ment of a military man to functions which 
are exclusively civil. 

Let us state the real signification of a 
fact, the character of which must neither be 
distorted nor attenuated 

France, tranquil, prosperous, and glorious, 
under a government of restoration, has aban. 
doned herself for six years to perhaps an ex- 
cessive confidence in the subsiding of anar- 
chial passions which the energy of the soy- 
ereign and the solemn will of the country 
seemed to have entirely annihilated... . | 

An execrable attempt has ovened all eyes, 
and has revealed to us the savage resentment 
and the culpable hopes which still glimmer 
among the ashes of the revolutionary party. 
Of that party we must neither overrate nor 
underrate the strength. Its odious attempt 
has alarmed the country; we must give it 
the pledges of safety it requires. Discre- 
tionary or superfluous measures are not the 
point in question. What we want is 4 
watchful incessant surveillance, ready to 
prevent, prompt and firm to repress, always 
calm as power and justice should be; m 
fact, our populations, who have been justly 
alarmed, must be reassured that the goo 
have no reason to fear, and that the wicked 
must tremble. This is the nost important 
part of my task,and for this the Emperor 
selected me. France wishes the maintenance 
of order, respect for the institutions estab- 
lished by her suffrages, and a firm suppres 
sion of plots against the sovereign she has 
elected ; and this she shall have.” 


This is plain speaking with a witness. We 
cannot be long in doubt as to the nature of 
the securities to be taken against plots, and 
the mode ‘n which the wicked (i. e. the oppo 
nents of Louis Napoleon) are to be made to 
tremble, when we are told that they are 
something which a civilian cannot effect, and 
which a soldier can. 
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The Emperor's third step, and the last 
which we shall notice, is the new law against 
expected criminals—the “ mesure de sireté 
générale,” as it is called; and as our object is 
not to argue and declaim, so much as simply 
to put our readers in possession of the facts 
in intelligible and significant succession, we 
shall here transcribe the principal clauses of 
the law as passed. 

The first clause inflicts a maximum penalty 
of five years’ imprisonment and ten thousand 
francs fine on every one who publicly excites 
in any manner to the commission of certain 
seditious offences, though the provocation re- 
mains destitute of consequences. ‘The sec- 
ond clause condemns to a maximum impris- 
onment of two years and a fine of two 
thousand francs every one who, in order to 
disturb the public peace, or to bring the Im- 
perial government into hatred or contempt, 
practises any schemes, or keeps up any con- 
nection, either at home or abroad—(“a 
pratiqué des mancuvres ou entretenu des 
intelligences, soit 4 lintérieur, soit A |’étran- 
ger”). By the fifth and sixth clauses, all 
persons condemned under this law, or under 
five or six others which are enumerated, 
may, as a measure of security, be either ban- 
ished, or transported, or internés 7. e. con- 
fined to any town or district named by the 
authorities. By the seventh clause, any one 
may be banished, transported, or interné, 
who has been punished rightfully or wrong- 
fully, for the sake of public safety (qui a 
été, soit condamné soit interné soit expulsé, 
ou transporté par mesure de strete géné- 
rale) in consequence of the insurrection, “ or 
events,” of 1848, 1849, and 1851. And 
finally, clause 10 authorises the infliction of 
these penalties without any process of law, 
without recourse to any tribunal, and at the 
sole will and pleasure of the Minister of the 
Interior, the Prefect of the Department, and 
the General in command of the district ! 

Now it is perfectly idle to argue, as M. de 
Morny does, that this law will be executed 
with moderation, and is directed solely 
against bad citizens and the enemies of soci- 
ety. It confers on the government all the 
powers which the most ferocious despot could 
desire. It may be designed to strike the 
bad only, but it would be equally efficacious 
against the good; and we know too well 
what, under the Imperial régime, is the stand- 
ard of ¢ood and bad. The most cursory pe- 
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rusal is sufficient to show. that this. “Joi de 
stireté générale” has all the faults which a 
law can have. The offences are vague and 
undefined; any one suspected of them by 
the authorities—any one whom it may find it 
convenient to suspect of them—can be at 
once imprisoned, and in certain cases trans- 
ported, without depositions, without witnesses, 
without trial, without defence, without warn- 
ing. Any one who has been punished in the 
most excited moments of civil war may, with- 
out any new offence, and even though wholly 
innocent of the old one, be at once subjected 
to the heaviest secondary punishment known 
to the law. And finally, any one who ex- 
presses an opinion hostile or unfavorable to 
the actual government of France, were the 
opinion ever so decorously expressed, and the 
speaker or writer ever so eminent and honest, 
may be imprisoned and mulcted in a heavy 
fine; for in the hands of the French police 
and French judges the phrase, pratiquer des 
maneeuvres ow entretenir des intelligences, 
will include every form of disapproval or op- 
position. Every letter written to friends in 
England by M. de Tocqueville, M. Guizot, or 
M. Villemain (and letters are constantly 
opened at the post-office,) exposes each of 
these gentlemen to the full penalties of two 
years’ imprisonment, and two thousand francs 
amende. We do not for a moment imagine 
that the Emperor actually designs to do any 
thing so monstrous—he is far too sagacious ; 
he only desires to have legal authorisation to 
do whatever he may please; but there are 
those about him who both desire these arbi- 
trary powers, and are mad enough and bad 
enough to use them to his ruin and their 
own. The new law will not lie idle: already 
Espinasse (who sees plots and conspiracies 
every where) has arrested 1300 persons, 750 
in Paris alone. 

M. de Morny, in his report on this law, de- 
clares that it took its origin from the attentat 
of the 14th of January. .An article in the 
Moniteur, believed to emanate from the Em- 
peror himself, declares that it was conceived 
and prepared some time previous, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of secret societies 
and sanguinary and seditious plots. If M. 
de Morny’s statement is correct, we can only 
say that the law bears no logical relation 
whatever to its alleged antecedent and cause ; 
for none of those concerned in the attentat 
would: be touched by any of its provisions, 
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nor was it needed to reach their accomplices 
in France (if any), whom the police might 
have seized without any fresh powers. If, 
on the other hand, the Emperor’s version is 
the correct one, what a condemnation does he 
pass upon his own government, and what 
doubt does he throw upon its asserted popular- 
ity, if plots and conspiracies still so swarm 
on every side of him that a law like this is 
needed in the seventh year of his reign! 

To sum up the course and direction of in- 
ternal policy in France, then, since January, 
we have: 

1. The division of the country among five 
military chiefs. 

2. The appointment of a soldier instead of 
a civilian as Minister of the Interior, with 
che avowed design of dealing peremptorily, 
and in a military fashion, with all offenders. 

3. The enactment of a law which places 
every Frenchman who has ever been involved 
n the troubles of the last ten years at the 
mercy of three officials—virtually of one; 
and which renders every opponent or disap- 
prover of the Imperial proceedings liable to 
heavy fine and long imprisonment. 

Let us now look at the effect of the attentat 
the 14th of January on the foreign relations 
of the Emperor, or rather on the relations 
between France and England. And here, as 
in the preceding pages, we shall content our- 
selves with a simple narrative of the principal 
facts of the case. We can make every allow- 
ance for shaken nerves and irritated feeling. 
It was perfectly natural that Louis Napoleon, 
and all his friends and dependents, and that 
portion of the army and the people which is 
devoted to him, should have been both alarmed 
and exasperated by the murderous attempt, 
and, in the first burst of indignation, should 
express their feelings in brusque and un- 
measured language. It was quite right that, 
under the circumstances, we should be for- 
bearing and conciliatory to the utmost limit 
consistent with truth, dignity, and prudence. 
Let us see, then, if the boundary lines of per- 
missible irritation, and of wise endurance, have 
not been passed by the respective ministers on 
both sides. 

The key-note of the tone and language in- 
tended to be held towards this country was 
sttuck by the Count de Morny,—about the 
most violent and mischievous of the Empe- 
ror’s creatures,—in presence of his master, 
and at the opening of the Legislative Cham- 
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ber, of which he is the president, on January 
18th. He said: 


“We cannot conceal from you, sire, that 
the populations whom we have recently quit- 
ted are rendered uneasy by your clemency, 
which is too apt to be measured by the ea 
ness of your heart; and when they see such 
abominable crimes imagined and prepared 
abroad, they ask, how it is possible that 
friendly governments can be powerless to 
break up those laboratories of assassination, 
and how it can be that the sacred laws of 
hospitality should be applicable to wild 
beasts. Sire, your government, which is 
founded on two principles—the principle of 
authority, and the principle of the protection 
of honest men—ought, at any price, to puta 
stop to these periodical convulsions.” 


This language certainly was scarcely deco- 
rous in the mouth of an official so highly 
placed as M. de Morny; but might perhaps 
be pardoned in an excited adulator speaking 
in the presence of his idol. 

The next feature in the case was Walewski’s 
famous despatch of January 20th, a deliber- 
ate and official document. The following are 
the passages against which exception has been 
taken : 


“The preliminary proceedings instituted on 
the criminal attempt on the person of the 
Emperor are pursuing their course, and we 
shall ere long learn the definite result; but 
there is one point on which, even at present, 
we can have no doubt :—this attempt, like 
those which have preceded it, was projected 
in England. 

“Tt was in England that Pianort formed 
the design of attacking the Emperor ; it was 
from London that, in a recent affair, Mazzini, 
Ledru Rollin, and Campanella directed the 
hired bravos whom they had armed ; it was 
there also that the authors of the late con- 
spiracy prepared at leisure their means of ac- 
tion, contrived and fabricated the destructive 
instruments which they employed, and it was 
thence they started to execute their plan. 

“ The Government of his Majesty has no 
intention of .complaining that its adversaries 
can find a refuge on English soil, and live there 
peaceably under the protection of British laws, 
while remaining faithful to their principles 
and even to their passions. But how widely 
different is the attitude of the demagogues 
who have established themselves in England! 
It is no longer the hostility of erring parties 
manifesting itself by the excesses of the press, 
and by every violence of language; it is no 
longer even the labor of the factions seeking 
to agitate opinion and provoke disorder ; it 1s 
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enly, and practised in repeated attempts, 
the lost of which has just astounded all Bu 
ro 


e. 

3 Ought, then, the right of asylum to pro- 
tect such a state of things? Is hospitality 
due to assassins? Should English legisla- 


- tion serve to favor their designs and their 


maneuvres ? and can it continue to protect 
persons who thus place themselves outside 
the pale of common law, and expose them- 
selves to the ban of humanity ? 

“In submitting these questions to the Goy- 
ernment of her Britannic Majesty, the Gov- 
ernment of the Emperor . . . believes it has 
a right to count ee the co-operation of 
England. . . . . The Government of Great 
Britain can assist us in averting the danger of 
these guilty enterprises by giving us a guar- 
antee of security which no state can refuse to 
aneighboring state, and which we are au- 
thorized in expecting from anally. Full of 
confidence in the exalted reason of the Eng- 
lish Cabinet, we abstain from all indications 
of the measures which it may be desirable to 
take to satisfy our wishes, satisfied that we 
shall not have appealed in vain to their con- 
science and their friendly fairness.” 


Now, (premising, by the way, that we think 
the House of Commons were perfectly right 
in their vote on Mr. Milner Gibson’s amend- 
ment) we confess that we do not see in this 
despatch the extremely offensive character 
which some have attributed to it. It is true 
the language is less courteous, less periphras- 
tic, and more peremptory than is usual in 
diplomatic communications ; but it is reason- 
able and straightforward, though eager and 
excited. If it had stood alone, its peculiar 
tone might well have been passed over with- 
out comment. There is much in it that 
calls for answer, but nothing to arouse a feel- 
ing of insulted dignity. Every state has a 
right to call on every neighboring and 
friendly state to aid it in guarding against 
and preventing murderous conspiracies, so 
far as its laws will enable it to do so; and we 
should always be prompt to offer such aid. 
The paragraph declaring that “ assassination 
has been established into a system and 
preached openly in England ” has given very 
needless and groundless umbrage. It is con- 
fined to the proceedings of foreign dema- 
gogues (the context admits of no wider ap- 
plication); and the pamphlet now under prose- 
cution, as well as others understood to have 
been seized, fully justifies the charge. If, 
moreover, the view of the actual state of the 
law taken by Sir Richard Bethell be correct 
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(which we do not believe), Walewski was 
warranted in saying that English legislation 
does (unintentionally) facilitate the designs 
of conspirators and assassins, and ought, as a 
matter of prudence, justice, and good sense— 
independently of all consideration of what is 
due to an ally—to be rectified at once. 
Further, if pamphlets of the nature alleged 
have really been published and promulgated, 
the Attorney-General has been to blame in 
not having long since put the existing law in 
force against them, and the French Govern- 
ment has been careless in not having ere now 
called our attention to the fact. But while 
admitting all this, it was most important to 
point out to M. Walewski, and through him 
to the French nation, first, that the alleged 
circumstance of all hostile designs against 
foreign governments originating among refu- 
gees on English soil is the simple and inevit- 
able consequence of England being the only 
land wherein refugees can find shelter; sec- 
ondly, that the assertion that a recent attack 
was planned and directed by Mazzini and 
Ledru Rollin is one for which the French 
Government was unable to bring the slightest 
shade of proof, and ought not therefore to 
be passed over without contradiction; and 
thirdly, that it is of the very nature and 
essence of our laws to take cognisance only 
of acted offences, not of criminal designs, 
and that therefore the special protection 
which M. Walewski desired, viz. such as could 
be afforded by a police system as inquisitorial 
and arbitrary as that which fails so signally 
in France, it is wholly out of our power to 
provide. 

Unfortunately, however, M. Walewski’s 
despatch, pardonable and harmless as it might 
be in itself, did not stand alone. Three days 
afterwards Count Persigny, the French am- 
bassador, in reply to a congratulatory ad- 
dress from the Lord Mayor and Common 
Council of London, delivered a speech in 
which the following passages occur : 

“Permit me to tell you what is the real 
question. It does not lie in the attempts at 
assassination themselves, nor even in the 
crime of the 14th of January, of which your 
Government would promptly have warned us 
if it could have known of it beforehand. 
The whole question is in the moral situation 
of France, which has become anziousl: 
doubtful of the real sentiments of England. 
Reasoning by analogy, popular opinion de- 
clares that were there in France men suffi- 
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ciently infamous to recommend in their clubs, 
in their papers, in their writings of every 
kind, the assassination of a foreign sovereign, 
and actually to prepare its execution, a 
French administration would not wait to 
receive the demands of a foreign government, 
nor to see the enterprise set on foot. To act 
against such enterprises, to anticipate such 
crimes, public notoriety would be sufficient 
to set our law in motion, and measures of 
security would be taken immediately. 

“Well, then, France is astonished that 
nothing of a like nature should have taken 
place in England; and Frenchmen say, 
‘Either the English law is adequate, and 
then why is it not metets or it is inade- 
quate, and then why does not a free onmniay, 
which makes its own laws, supply the defect ?’ 
In a word, France does not understand, and 
cannot understand, this state of things; and 
therein lies the harm, for she may mistake 
the true sentiments of her ally, and no longer 
believe in her sincerity.” 

Now it is undeniable that these phrases 
contain something very like severe pressure, 
if not an actual menace, though carefully dis- 
guised; and to say the least, the language 
is scarcely decorous from a man in M. de 
Persigny’s position. It is as much as to say: 
“France looks upon you with great suspicion, 
and I am afraid will quarrel with you unless 
you alter your law and practice.” But even 
this by itself might be excused; for M. de 
Persigny is reputed to be an honest man, 
warmly attached to the Emperor, and some- 
thing of an excitable and vehement enthusi- 
_ast; and we know how difficult foreigners of 
all continental nations find it to understand 
our horror of police espionage and of preven- 
tive laws, and we can pardon much, even in 
a diplomatist, on the score of sincerity and 
zeal. 

But, last and worst, come the addresses of 
the French Colonels, accepted by the Em- 
peror, and published by notorious ministerial 
sanction in the official organ of the French 
Government. English pride at once took 
umbrage ; and we cannot wonder that it did 
so, for uncivil bluster and vulgar insolence 
could scarcely go further. These addresses 
appeared in the Moniteur continuously from 
January 19th to January 29th, and were de- 
clared to be selections, “in order that the 
country should know the spirit which animates 
the army ” (Moniteur, Jan. 26). 

The 82d Regiment “ demands to form the 
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their den.” The 59th “ demands an account 
from the country under whose laws those 
monsters are sheltered.” Count Gudin, com- 
manding the Second Military Division, “ de- 
mands that not only shall the miserable 


crimes, but likewise that the infamous den 
where such infernal machinations are 
planned shall be destroyed forever.” The 
8th Cuirassiers and others “would see with 
pleasure realised the idea set forth in the 
Emperor's presence by the President of the 
Corps Législatif ;” and four or five other 
regiments ask, “Is your faithful army to re 
main passive spectators of those terrific con- 
spiracies which, tolerated to-day, being paid 
to-morrow, come from a foreign country to 
periodically carry desolation into our country 
and compromise its destiny ?” 

All this, no doubt, is bad enough. Still, 
we do not know that it would have been 
worth while to take note of the unmannerly 
braggadocio of men who are under no obliga- 
tion to be gentlemen either by birth or educa- 
tion, and who perhaps are accustomed only 
tothe language of the garrison and the guard. 
room.* But the publication of such addresses 
in the Moniteur,—nay, more, the selection of 
such out of numbers of others for special 
honor,—was a grave offence against decency 
and friendly behavior, and showed us in what 
way we ought to read the more cultivated 
phrases of Morny, Persigny, and Walewski. 
Even this offence, however, must be considered 
as withdrawn and wiped out by the frank and 
ample expression of regret which the Emperor 
transmitted as soon as he was made aware of 
the state of feeling in this country, and which 
Sir George Grey read in the House of Com- 
mons on the occasion of the first debate. 
He enjoined Walewski to write thus to Count 
Persigny : 

“The account you give me of the effect 
produced in England by the insertion in the 
Moniteur of certain addresses from the army 
has not escaped my attention, and I have 
made a report of it to the Emperor. You 

* It is, however, fair to state in extenuation s 
rumor we have heard, but of the accuracy of 
which we profess no opinion, viz, that for some 
time back a practice has prevailed of copying ot 
lithographing the most offensive articles against 
Louis Napoleon which appear in the English 


papers, and forwarding these as letters to officers 
of various regiments, who, if really attached to 





advanced guard to follow the wild beasts to 


the Emperor, would of course be much exasper- 
ated by the proceeding. 
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are aware... . of the care we have taken, 
in applying for the concurrence of her Ma- 


jesty’s government, to avoid every thing that 


could bear the appearance of pressure on our 
part, and to show our confidence in its loyalty; 
.... and if,in the enthusiastic manifesta- 
tions of the devotion of the army, words have 
been inserted which have seemed in England 
to be characterised by a different sentiment, 
they are too much opposed to the uniform 
language of the Emperor’s government for it 
to be possible to attribute them to any thing 
but inadvertence caused by the number of 
those addresses. The Emperor enjoins you 
to say to Lord Clarendon how much he re- 
grets it.” 

Why, then, since we are content to doubt, 
to excuse, or to condone all the separate acts 
of incivility chargeable upon the French 
minister on occasian of the attentat, do we 
hold the decision of the House of Commons, 
condemning the mode in which our Govern- 
ment had managed the controversy, to have 
been righteous, dignified, and wise? For a 
very simple reason. ‘The Emperor personally 
had, by his apology, set himself right with 
the English nation :—it was necessary that 
the English nation should set itself right with 
the French army, with the French minister, 
The excuse 
of inadvertence—strictly true, we believe, so 
far as the Emperor was concerned—was 
wholly untrue as far as the immediate offend- 
ers were concerned. The language of Morny; 
the unpermissible demeanor of Persigny ; the 
careful selection (probably by Fould or Morny) 
of the offensive addresses for insertion in the 
Moniteur ; the instantaneous publication in 
that organ of Walewski’s brusque despatch ; 
the garbled quotation therein given of an 
article in the Globe, with the view of per- 
suading the French people that we had sub- 
mitted quietly to their incivility, and were 
going to alter our laws in consequence of it; 
and finally, the entire suppression in the 
Moniteur of the second and apologetic des- 
patch,—all combined, made it clearly and 
painfully manifest that there existed a deter- 
mination on the part, not of the Emperor, 
but of those who acted in his name, to excite 
the French people, and to allow them to ex- 
cite themselves, against this country ; to con- 
ceal from them the real facts of the case; to 
persuade them that England was submitting 
unmurmuringly to their dictation, and that 
they were menacing her with impunity. Had 
this been permitted to continue, a state of 
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feeling would in a few weeks have risen up 
between the two countries the reverse of 
kindly, if not actually hostile, and such as 
perhaps neither Government could have pre- 
vented from ripening into a rupture. It was 
necessary to show to France, by some distinct 
act which the Moniteur could neither garble 
nor suppress, that the British people would 
not allow the French ministers to make politi- 
cal capital by hectoring us, nor their own 
Ministers to acquiesce in such a shallow and 
shabby policy. We were perfectly willing, as 
|we showed by the original majority of 200, 
to amend our law of conspiracy if there were 
ground for doing so; but we were deter- 
mined to declare, by a proceeding wholly un- 
party and unmistakeably national, that a 
mischievous and elaborate deception on the 
French nation should no longer be kept up. 
The truth is,—and there is no harm in stating 
it plainly—the Emperor himself is as loyal, 
and fair-dealing, and cordial to us as ever, 
though startled and uneasy at the peril he 
has just so narrowly escaped; but he has 
those about him who, for selfish purposes or 
from fanatical passions, are only too well in- 
clined to embroil him with this country; and 
for some reason or other,—from weakness, 
or negligence, or erroneous notions as to poli- 
tical danger,—he does not or cannot control 
them as he ought. If he had had the cour- 
age and resolution to insist on his apology 
appearing in the Moniteur, we should have- 
been spared the necessity of dismissing ow~ 
ministry in order to explain to France what 
his ministry endeavored to conceal, As it is,. 
the vote of the House of Commons was at. 
once the most friendly proceeding we could: 
have adopted towards him, and the wisest 
and most loyal towards France. Its effect 
has been excellent on the officials, the press,. 
and society at large in that country. They 
have all become civil and reasonable as soon 
as they were made aware that we were no 
way inclined to tolerate incivility or absurd 
demands. There are few nations towards 
whom quaker-like forbearance is a safe or a 
pacific policy—France less than most :. nei- 
ther, it would now appear, is it safe for any 
English ministry. 

In conclusion, and as regards the defeat 
and retirement of Lord Palmerston’s Gov- 
ernment, we have two or three remarks to. 
make. As good Liberals it is impossible. for: 





us to regret it; little as we are inclined to re- 
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joice in the advent to power of men like Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Derby. But it would be 
a great mistake to assume that the late Gov- 
ernment were overthrown simply and exclu- 
sively on account of the disapproval of the 
House of Commons of that one act or omis- 
sion of theirs which was the occasion of their 
dismissal, or even on account of their gene- 
ral management of our relations with France, 
A really strong and united ministry would 
not have been irretrievably displaced by such 
a defeat. A ministry resolved to stand 
would not have encountered or courted such 
a defeat: and it is difficult to believe that 
they did not court it,—for if they did not, 
their mismanagement of the debates was 
most gratuitously injudicious. If Lord Palm- 
erston had introduced the bill with a more 
effective and skilful speech ; or if it had been 
introduced by the Attorney-General instead 
of by the Premier; or if the state of the 
law (which was the plea for the bill) had been 
expounded the first night as it was ex- 
pounded the last by Sir R. Bethel, and if 
the House had believed him; or if Lord 
Clarendon had said before what he said after- 
wards in the House of Peers; or if he and 
his chief had defended Walewski’s despatch 
a little less nakedly and audaciously ; or even 
if, at the eleventh hour, Lord Palmerston 
had prolonged the debate to another even- 
ing, and then closed it with a speech show- 
ing the tact and conciliatory language which 
he can always command when he desires,— 
it is almost certain that the result of the di- 
vision would have been very different. But, 
in truth, the defeat of the Government had 
been long preparing, and was preceded by a 
considerable period of gradually increasing 
discredit. The incomprehensible indifference 
and inaction of both Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Clarendon in the case of the English 
engineers, so cruelly confined in the Neapol- 
itan dungeons, had greatly shaken the trust 
of all advanced Liberals in the reliability of 
either where a spirited policy towards des- 
pots was in question; and the unwarrantable 
insolence with which both Mr. Stirling and 
Mr. Griffith were treated by the former, for 
asking very natural and perhaps necessary 
questions in a very fitting manner, roused 
the indignation of all who held opinions at 
-all similar to those of the interrogators. The 
introduction of the India Bill also created 
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matter in an ignorant hurry, and without due 
deliberation; the East India Company and 
their friends were of course very indignant at 
the aim and purport of the measure, and felt 
that they had been treated most uncourte- 
ously both by the silence and the correspond- 
ence of the Premier; while every one who 
listened to the speech in which he proposed 
so great a change in the government of an 
empire felt that, to use the mildest phrase, it 
was far below the occasion. 

It was the appointments recently made by 
Lord Palmerston, however, which were the 
real ultimate cause,—the causa sine qué non, 
if not actually the causa causans,—of his de- 
feat. The nomination of Mr. Howard as 
Distributor of Stamps in Manchester, and 
that of Mr. Tollemache to the post of Trea- 
surer in a County Court, created the wid- 
est dissatisfaction ; for though both the nom- 
inees were men of irreproachable respectabil- 
ity, yet the Liberal constituencies throughout 
the country were offended at seeing two of 
the very few good posts which had hitherto 
been considered to belong to the -middle 
classes given away to scions of that aristoc- 
racy which already monopolises nearly all the 
lucrative and desirable places in the land, 
The appointment of Lord Mulgrave as Gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia, too, was felt to be ‘n 
every way indefensible, —as one based ‘upon 
no personal claim whatever, and by no means 
courteous to an important and loyal colony. 
There were some minor nominations, also, 
which showed too plainly the reckless direc- 
tion that patronage was taking. But when, 
to crown the whole, Lord Clanricarde was 
made Lord Privy Seal and brought into the 
Cabinet, the whole Liberal party, in and out 
of Parliament, groaned aloud and _ stood 
aghast. It was universally felt that public 
opinion had been deliberately affronted, and 
the character of the party gratuitously in- 
jured. Without offering any judgment as to 
the fact or the degree of Lord Clanricarde’s 
delinquency in a scandalous case wherein he 
maintains his entire innocence, it is enough 
to state that, right or wrong, the entire 
Whig political connection scarcely -included 
so damaged a reputation; and that neither 
in debating skill, in administrative ability 
nor in parliamentary influence, could he bring 
to the Government any assistance sufficient 
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influence of his appointment. It is no se- 
cret, that several members voted against 
Lord Palmerston on Mr. Milner Gibson’s mo- 
tion in order to avoid having to vote against 
him on the one threatened by Mr. Wise. 

We have more than once had occasion to 
observe with what “curious felicity” the 
House of Commons usually represents the 
exact feeling of the country—whenever the 
country Aas a strongly-defined feeling—al- 
though scarcely sharing the sentiment itself. 
This was never more remarkable than on the 
late occasion. There can be no doubt that 
the vote which displaced the late ministry 
faithfully expressed the popular and _prevail- 
ing sentiment on the subject of our French rela- 
tions. We believe it is equally certain that it 
did not express the private sentiments of the 
majority of the members of the House ; and it 
certainly did not coincide with the views of the 
most influential organs of the press. Many 
who swelled the majority on that occasion in 
no degree sympathized with the indignation 
of the country ; but, on the contrary, thought 
the spirit which had been aroused somewhat 
exaggerated or misplaced. Some, however, 
had been irritated past endurance .by the 
Premier’s manner to his questioners. Some 
were indignant at his behavior in the Naples 
case. Some were ready to upset him on any 
pretext, in order to prevent him from carry- 
ing the India Bill to a successful issue. A 
few, perhaps, were not sorry to aid in a catas- 
trophe which would stave off a Reform Bill. 
Others, again, thought that Lord Palmerston 
ought to be punished for his appointments, 
but were not desirous to come to issue with 
him ostensibly upon such unpleasant ques- 
tions. And there may have been some also 
who felt that a dissolution and reconstruction 
of the Liberal Government had become al- 
most a moral necessity. All these compli- 
cated motives, when combined, contrived ex- 
actly, and, as it were, unconsciously, to 
embody the judgment of the nation, in which 
was no complexity at all. 

Since writing the above, certain documents 
have appeared relating to the differences 
which have arisen between this country and 
France, of which it behoves us to take cog- 
nisance. The first of these is an elaborate 
pamphlet, bearing the title of L’Empereur 
Napoléon III et V Angleterre, written by M. 
de la Guerronniére, under the direct inspira- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, and designed to 
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explain to England and to Europe, the rea- 
sons for the irritation of the French people 
at the alleged inefficacy of our law to pre- 
vent conspiracies and plots, and the grounds 
for the demand of the French government, 
that this law should be strengthened and 
amended. The tone of the production is 
singularly calm, moderate, and cautious; and 
the allegations are drawn up and marshalled 
in a manner to produce considerable effect on 
continental readers, few of whom will hear 
our side of the question, and fewer still’ will 
be able to comprehend the gist or spirit of 
our answer. That answer, however, seems to 
us very simple and sufficing, and shall be very 
brief. 

1. The author arrays against us a formida- 
ble list of no less than eight plots, inchoate 
or actually carried out, to destroy the gov- 
ernment and person of the Emperor, which 
have been discovered within the last six 
years; the concoctors of all of which, he 
affirms, contrived their schemes in England, 
and came thence to execute them, or went 
thither after their escape from justice. The 
evidence of this assertion is in some cases of 
the slightest, and would satisfy no English 
court, being confined to a connection, real or 
supposed, of the offenders with Ledru Rollin, 
Mazzini, and other refugees who have sought 
shelter here and habitually reside among us. 
But let that pass. We will assume that the 
fact is as stated. What does the circumstance 
of so many attempts at assassination having 
been planned against the Emperor prove, 
except that he has made many enemies, and 
that they are sanguinary and relentless? No 
one doubted the fact, and the mode in which 
he seized supreme power is a sufficient expla- 
nation. And as to the fact that these ene- 
mies reside in England, and here brood over 
their wrongs, and hence set forth to avenge 
them, what does this prove, but that England 
is the only country where political fugitives 
can find shelter and safety? It is not by our 
wish, nor by our act, that these desperate 
men are here. They are here because Louis 
Napoleon and his predecessors have driven 
them forth; they are here because scarcely 
any other land dare give them refuge, and 
because no other is powerful enough to pro- 
tect them at all risks. We did not invite 
them; asa rule we do not’ like them; we 
even feel that we have a ground of complaint 
against France and the French police, which 
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are perpetually expelling or frightening away 
scores of foreign ruffians, and landing them 
on our shores. The fact, then, that Louis 
Napoleon’s bitterest foes dwell in England, is 
his doing rather than ours; and if M. de la 
Guerronniére’s list of instances point to 
any conclusion at all, it is to the conclusion 
that Louis Napoleon’s enemies ought to live 
nowhere. 

2. The second ground alleged for the im- 
pression said to prevail in France—and, we 
must add, sedulously encouraged by the Em- 
peror’s government—of English indifference 
to these ferocious and murderous conspiracies, 
is that we take no notice of the violent lan- 
guage and exciting publications of these refu- 
gees. We are told that there is a coffee-house 
near Temple Bar, where the propriety of reg- 
icide under certain circumstances has been 
openly discussed in a debating forum ; that at 
the Wylde reading-rooms, at a French club 
which meets there, Simon Bernard held forth 
against the Emperor and his ministers in the 
most violent and savage language ; that a pam- 
phlet in defence of assassjnation has just been 
published in London by some foreign Social- 
ists; and finally, that ten thousand people a 
while ago listened to an inflammatory funeral 
oration pronounced over a French refugee. 
Is the government of the Emperor really sunk 
so low as to take cognisance of such contemp- 
tible manifestations as these, and actually to 
fear them? And can it expect us to elevate 
them into consequence by deigning to take 
notice of them? If it really desired this, it 
was at any time open to it to denounce them 
to our Ministers, who would have directed Sir 
Richard Mayne to watch them, and the At- 
torney-general to prosecute them. But Eng- 
lishmen find it as difficult to comprehend the 
temper and position of a government which 
thinks it necessary even to give attention to 
such obscure meetings and such absurd bom- 
bast, as Frenchmen do to understand why we 
treat such proceedings with neglect and scorn, 
and leave them in their natural harmlessness 
and obscurity. Who among our readers ever 
heard of the low coffee-house at Temple Bar, 
or the dingy French club in Leicester Square ? 
Who would dream of doing anything but 
laugh, or sigh, at the inflated rhetoric of 
wretched and disappointed refugees? As to 
the question “ Whether regicide is ever justi- 
fiable ?”—why it is, and has been for genera- 
tions, one of the stock subjects of all debat- 
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ing-societies in England; few schoolboys or 
collegians have not discussed it in their time, 
and decided in the affirmative ;—nay, we have 
little doubt that half our soberest statesmen 
have ere now written theses or made orations 
on the question, “Was Brutus justified in 
stabbing Caesar ?”—ay, and have taken the 
anti-imperial side of the argument. As to 
the seditious and inflammatory pamphlet spok- 
en of, it has been prosecuted as soon as ever 
the French government called the attention 
of our authorities to its publication, and to the 
exaggerated importance they attached to it, 
As to the funeral oration pronounced over a 
French refugee, we remember the circum. 
stance perfectly ; but it excited scarcely any 
notice at the time, except among the foreign. 
ers resident among us; we had never before 
heard the name of the deceased; and the 
crowd that attended at the grave, and heard 
the obnoxious harangue, was nearer one thou- 
sand than ten. 

The truth is, we are so much in the habit of 
allowing the wretched, the feeble, and the an- 
gry, to say what they like, and to be wholly 
indifferent to what they do say, that we can 
scarcely believe in the want of dignity, the 
panic of fear, or the sense of insecurity, which 
would condescend to notice violent language, 
whether written or spoken. Nor should our 
neighbors blame us for this, when they con- 
sider what amenities of this sort we ourselves 
bear, laugh at, and pass by, every day of our 
lives. Does M. Walewski ever read the Irisn 
newspapers? If he does, he must know that 
some of them even now abound in malignities 
and falsehoods, and provocatives to sedition 
and violence, quite as bad as those vented by 
their brother Celts across the water. Yet 
who here would ever deign to honor them 
with notice in a state-paper, or 2ven in an in- 
dictment? We loathe the writers, it is true; 
but we heed them no more than we should 
the sweep who calls out filthy language after 
us in the streets. Does M. Walewski remem- 
ber how long we bore with Mr. O’Connell’t 
sedition, and with Smith O’Brien’s; and that 
the authorities never interfered till the latte: 
created an actual insurrection, and till the 
monster meetings of the former undeniably 
endangered the public peace? If he does, 
he-may understand our amazement at the 
thin-skinned susceptibility of himself and his 
associates, who can shrink from and dread 
the thunder of the rhetoricians and funer& 
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orators of Fleet Street and Leicester Square, 
and who can seriously believe that fanatics 
who are prepared to forfeit their lives by 
actual attempts to assassinate an Emperor 
will be fools enough to spout at clubs, or to 
be influenced and inspired by those who do. 
8. To what conclusions do the representa- 
tions of this pamphlet point, as the wishes 
and expectations of the Emperor? If to a 
prompt notice and a vigorous prosecution of 
these writers and haranguers in obscure alleys 
and upper-rooms, in seedy and disreputable 
squares, our Government would not refuse to 
put the law in force at the requisition of the 
Emperor; warning him at the same time of 
the possible difficulty of obtaining evidence 
clear enough to secure a conviction, of the 
mischief which might follow failure, and of 
the folly of elevating into undue importance, 
by official pursuit, men so powerless and so 
contemptible as are most of those he seeks to 
crush. If to an amendment of our law 


(whether enactive or declaratory only), so as 
to bring within its grasp and adequately to 
punish all attempts and conspiracies to mur- 
der,—such a measure we will gladly and 
promptly pass, as soon as we have ascertained 
(which our jurists are now occupied in doing) 


that the existing law is insufficient for its pur- 
pose, either by leaving technical loopholes for 
escape, or by assigning a penalty too trifling 
to deter. But if—as would appear to be the 
case—what the Emperor really asks, and 
what alone can meet the exigencies of his 
position, be the enactment of a law which 
shall enable our authorities to take cognizance 
of a merely meditated crime,—which shall 
empower or direct our police to remove or to 
confine a man simply because it is “ notori- 
ous” that he hates the Emperor, and would 
slay or dethrone him if he could,—which, in 
a word, shall abolish that grand and saving 
distinction to which we owe the wonderful 
security of our personal freedom, the distinc- 
tion, namely, between overt act and secret 
intent,—then we cannot answer him too 
promptly, too plainly, or too resolutely, that 
such a change in the whole spirit and _princi- 
ple of English legislation we WILL NoT make 
—no, not for the sake of any alliance or of 
any Emperor. 

If this document is characterised by re- 
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markable courtesy and moderation, the next 
we have to notice is lamentably different in 
tone. It appears that, on the same day on 
which Count Walweski addressed his famous 
despatch to M. de Persigny, similar missives- 
were forwarded to the ministers of France in 
Belgium, Sardinia, and Switzerland. A copy 
of the last is now before us; the arrogance 
of its tone and language is unprecedented. 
It explains how the French minister for 
foreign affairs would have addressed England 
if he had dared; and it is impossible not to 
feel that it affords the best possible justifica- 
tion of the vote of the House of Commons, 
on the subject of the corresponding despatch 
sent to this country. We give the more re- 
markable passages : 


“ Paris, Jan. 20, 1858. 
To M. LE CoMTE DE SALIGNAC FENELON, 
MINISTER OF FRANCE AT BERNE. 


“'M. LE ComTE,—In the despatches which 
I had the honor to address to you on the 7th 
of August, 28th of November, and the 12th 
of December last, I directed you to acquaint 
the Federal Council of the manceuvres in 
which the refugees in Switzerland, especially 
those in the canton of Geneva, notoriously 
engage, and to demand their removal from 
our frontier. In spite of your zeal and 
activity in the matter, we have, up to the 
present time, obtained only dilatory and 
evasive ape The attempt on the 14th of 
this month against the life of the Emperor 
shows that we have only too much reason to 
watch the attitude and the plots of Italian 
refugees, and that it is among them’ that the 
most corrupt and docile instruments of the 
regicidal conspirators: are found. It seems 
impossible to me that any honest man of the 
oe Confederation can have been other- 
wise than struck by this fact, or that he does 
not share our impressions thereupon. Idare, 
then, to flatter myself that, in renewing at 
Berne your former requests, you will find on 
the part of the federal authorities a greater 
readiness to do thent justice. However that 
may be, M. le Comte, the Government of 
the Emperor knows not how to remain in- 
different to the voice of public opinion, which, 
from one end of France to the other, demands 
how it is that neighboring and friendly 
countries protect with a complacent hospi- 
tality men who openly conspire against the 
life of the Emperor. 

“Tn addressing itself to the Confederation, 
in order that these dangerous men may be 
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expelled the cantons which touch our fron- 
tiers, and placed at more distant parts, the 
Government of his Imperial Majesty only 
makes use of the law of legislative p Pass § 
and invokes the principles of the rights of 
nations. The Federal Government will dis- 
regard the conditions of the Helvetic neutral- 
ity, and will deceive itself as to the nature of 
its privileges, if it believes it can invoke 
them in order to avoid giving satisfaction 
to our grievances. To tolerate more or less 
directly, even by silence and inaction, that 
refugees who have received an asylum upon 
its territory abuse that hospitality to attack a 
neighboring Government by their writing or 
their plots, that, without doubt, is not to 
observe neutrality ; for if neutrality has its 
rights, it also has its duties, which require 
above all that it shall avoid any attack upon 
the’repose of other States. I pray you, then, 
M. le Comte, to insist upon it, with the 
President of the Confederation, that measures 
be taken without delay, in order that refugees 
notoriously known as disposed to take part 
in criminal enterprises, especially those 
organised into societies in the canton of 
Geneva, be deposited far from our frontiers. 

“In the event of the Helvetic Government 
not consulting upon the means of satisfying 
our just requirements, it will incur a grave 
responsibility, and will only have to take 
to itself the consequences which its determin- 
ation may entail.” 


Probably, since the time of the, great 
Napoleon, soindecent and uncivil a diplomatic 
document was never transmitted from one 
Government to another. It bears marks, 
not only of excitement and irritation, which 
might be excusable enough, but of an entire 
want of perception of the courtesies and 
respect which are due from one independent 
state to another. It distinctly charges the 
Swiss government with evasion, with viewing 
with complacency the attacks on the Em- 
peror’s life, and with a substantive violation 
of neutrality. It declares it to be impossible 
that “ honest men” can differ from M. Wal- 
weski in this matter, and it “ insists,” under 
penalty of “ consequences,” on immediate 
compliance. One expression particularly 
calls for comment, as avowing in precise 
terms what the French ministers really want, 
and what they ask plainly where they think 
they may venture to do so. They ask the 
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removal of the refugees “ notoriously known 
to be disposed to take part in criminal enter- 
prises,” i.e. the arbitrary treatment and pun- 
ishment of their enemies, simply on the 
ground of notorious disposition to do wrong. 
If the English nation had not so promptly 
interfered to supplement the defective action 
of their government, there is no saying how 
soon a document equally explicit might have 
been addressed to ourselves. In conclusion, 
we cannot forget that the ruler on whose be- 
half these demands are made by his injudi- 
cious friends, was long sheltered both by 
England and by Switzerland when himself a 
“notorious” enemy to the existing govern- 
ment of France, and a conspirator against it, 
and an actual assailer of it from both shores ; 
and that he once was an active member of an 
Italian secret society, and a comrade of many 
of those very refugees whom he thus relent- 
lessly denounces and pursues. Surely it 
would have been wiser in his ministers to 
suffer these memories to sleep. 

The concluding correspondence between 
the two Governments is also before us; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that Count 
Walweski’s last explanatory and apologetic 
despatch ought to be aceepted as satisfactory. 
He assures us that he never could have 
thought of intimating that English laws 
“knowingly” favored guilty and murderous 
designs. The most satisfactory part of the 
document, however, is the extract from a 
private letter of the Emperor to Count Per- 
signy, showing that he was fully aware of 
the difficulty which English principles and 
customs would place in the way of such im- 
pediments to plotting as alone could be really 
efficacious; but that for the sake of allaying 
the irritation of parties in France, who were 
more ignorant than himself of the spirit of 
our police and jurisprudence, it was hoped we 
should do something: “Je de me fais aucune 
illusion (he writes) sur le peu d’efficacité des 
mesures qu’on pourra prendre, mais ce sera 
toujours un bon procédé qui calmera ici bien 
des irritations. Expliquez bien aua minis- 
tres dela Reine notre position: il ne s’agit 
pas aujour-d’hui de sauver ma vie, il s’agit de 
sauver l’alliance.” 
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From The Athenzum. 
The New American Cyclopedia ; a Popular 
Dictionary of General Knowledge. Edited 
by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
ol. I., A—Araguay. (New York, Apple- 
ton & Co. , London, Triibner & Co.) 


Tue old “Encyclopedia Americana,” the 
publication of which commenced about twenty 
years ago, had but slender claims to its dis- 
tinctive title. It was edited by a German 
editor, Francis Lieber, and nine-tenths of it 
were a translation, honestly acknowledged, 
from the German “ Conversations-Lexikon,” 
—the fruitful mother of a large family of 
Cyclopedias. If the American publishers 
considered it no infringement of literary 
courtesy to change the title of the book they 
borrowed, they had soon an opportunity of 
extending the indulgence they claimed to a 
Glasgow publisher, who took the liberty al- 
lowed him by the state of the law, of appro- 
priating as much of their property as he 
thought worth taking, and circulating an im- 
proved edition in Great Britian under the 
title of “The Popular Cyclopedia.” 

“The New American Cyclopedia ” will ap- 
parently far surpass its predecessor in dimen- 
sions. Its first volume carries us just about 
as far into the alphabet as the first half volume 
of the “ Encyclopedia Americana,”—the set 
of which was to extend to a dozen, but went 
one beyond. In place of drawing the main 
body of their information from one source, 
the Editors acknowledge in the Preface their 
“special obligation ” to three—to the French 
“ Biographie Générale” of Didot, to the Ger- 
man “ Universal Lexikon” of Pierer, and “ to 
the ‘English Cyclopedia,’ edited by Mr. 
Charles Knight, whose summaries, in some 
instances, have been drawn upon for useful 
information.” They state also, that numerous 
other Encyclopedias and Dictionaries of vari- 
ous kinds have. been “diligently consulted 
and compared.” Building on this foundation, 
“«The New American Cyclopedia,’ the pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say,” in a widely- 
circulated advertisement, “ will be superior in 
extent, variety, and exactness of information 
to any similar publication in the English lan- 
guage.” The boast is a somewhat too lofty 
one under the circumstances. Of Cyclopedias, 
surely the very highest class is that which 
is compiled from original authorities and 
composed of original articles, bringing to- 
gether information that was never brought 





together before. There are two Cyclopedias 
of this kind now actually in course of publica- 
tion in the English language: “The English, 
Cyclopedia,” an improved edition of “The 
Penny Cyclopedia,” to which the American 
editors acknowledge their “ indebtedness,” to 
use an American phrase,—and the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” to which, with all its short- 
comings—which the Atheneum has some- 
times felt it its duty to point out—a large 
tribute of praise is undoubtedly due. It 
would be scarcely just to put into competition 
with works like these a compilation from com- 
pilations,—a Cyclopedia of which the main 
contents were only skilfully poured from one 
bottle into another, even if the bottle-holders 
had been remarkably judicious and pains- 
taking in the execution of their task. Part 
of the new Cyclopcedia has, however, we are 
told, been taken from “ recent biographies, 
histories, books of travel, and scientific treat- 
ises,” and “many of the writers employed 
upon this work have enriched it with the fruit 
of their personal researches, observations and 
discoveries.” By an unfortunate arrangement, 
no reference is given in any case to the sources 
from which any particular article is derived, 
so that those which claim to be original can 
only be discovered by conjecture. They ap- 
pear to be chiefly those on “Almack’s,” “ The 
Agapemone,” and other subjects of recent 
interest connected with either America or 
England. 

The number of articles in the first volume 
of “The New American Cyclopedia” is unu- 
sually large—altogether about 2,500 in 752 
pages, or on an average more’than three to a 
page. By far the greater number are of an 
historical and biographical character, and sci- 
ence is not at all so prominent as usual in 
English Cyclopedias, though there is an arti- 
cle of some length on Animal Magnetism, 


pronouncing in its favor, and one on Anthra- 


cite, to which there are a few woodcuts, the 
only illustrations in the volume. Of the bi- 
ographies by far the largest and most elabo- 
rate are those on American names, and these 
are at once the newest and the most valuable 
feature in the work. The life of John Quin- 
cy Adams occupies eight closely-printed 
double-columned pages, and that of his 
father thirteen. “The biography of living 
citizens of the United States,” said the Pre- 
face to the old “Encyclopedia Americana,” 
“has for obvious reasons been omitted,—but 
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the reader will find an account of our most 
distinguished foreign contemporaries.” The 
most obvious reason for omitting articles of 
this kind was the convenience of the compi- 
lers; we are glad to find that in the new 
Cyclopedia they are to be inserted for the 
quite as obvious reason of the satisfaction of 
the reader. The German “Conversations- 
Lexicon ” was, we believe, the first general 
cyclopedia which introduced the biographies 
of living men, and “The English Cyclope- 
dia” the first English work of its class to 
follow the example. We know of no shorter 
and more agreeable way of acquiring a gen- 
eral knowledge of the state of modern con- 
temporary literature than by the perusal of a 
series of good biographical articles on con- 
temporary authors ; and it may, we think, be 
put on record during Mr. Dickens’ lifetime 
that he is author of the “Pickwick Pa- 
pers,” and has made a tour to America, with- 
out incurring the reproach of betraying se- 
crets. 

The main staple of the new Cyclopedia is, 
as we have stated, a large quantity of short 
articles. The first and obvious effect of this 
peculiarity is to make the book very dry 
reading. If these notices, however, com- 
prised the real pith of what is known respect- 
ing the subjects they relate to, of course their 
shortness would be a recommendation, and 
we should feel grateful to those who had 
compressed so much into so small a compass. 
We have tested some of the articles here and 
there, with the view of ascertaining how far 
this was the case, and the result has not been 
satisfactory. Let us examine a single notice, 
sufficiently brief to be quoted entire— 

“ Almquist, Karl Jonas Ludwig, a Swedish 
writer, born in 1793, who began life as a pol- 
itician, but soon left politics for the charms 
of a primitive mode of life in the Swedish 
forests. After this he tried the pulpit, but 
the sphere of theology did not afford suffi- 
cient scope to his aspirations, and he eventu- 
ally devoted himself to literature, where he 
has already gained some distinction by a col- 
lection of romantic poems, the most cele- 
brated of which is the ‘ Dornrosenbusch.’ 
He has written various elementary works on 
history, geography, &c., in addition to gram- 
mars and lexicons, and has likewise com- 
posed two epic poems, ‘ Schems-el-Nihar ’ and 
‘Arthurs Jagd,’ besides romances, dramas, 
tales, and humorous stories.” 

On comparing this article with that on the 
same subject in the last edition of the Ger- 
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man “ Conversations-Lexikon,” we find that 
every particle of information it contains has 
been taken from that one publication,—that 
the German original contains additional infor- 
mation which the American compiler has 
neglected to transfer, —and that some of that 
which he has taken, he has mistaken. At the 
outset, the German, in the preliminary de- 
scription of Almquist, styles him “ a very fer- 
tile Swedish writer,” which the American not 
very judiciously curtails into the bald desig- 
nation of “a Swedish writer,” merely. The 
German, after assigning his birth to 1793, 
proceeds to state that “ at first he entered on 
an official career ” (eine amtliche Laufbahn,) 
which the American, apparently unable to 
comprehend the phrase, renders that he “ be- 
gan life as a politician,” a method of begin- 
ning life which may be customary in Ameri- 
ca, but certainly is not in Sweden. “But,” 
pursues the German, “ he withdrew in 1823 
to the forests of Wermland to live in the 
manner of the old free peasantry.” The 
American draws from this that he “ soon left 
politics for the charms of a primitive mode of 
life in the Swedish forests ;” but as Almquist 
took this step in 1823, he must then have 
been thirty years of age. The German in- 
forms us that in Almquist’s career as a theo- 
logian his democratical and neological opin- 
ions involved him in a contest with his eccle- 
siastical superiors, and that he had to stand a 
trial before a consistorial court, which, how- 
ever, ended in his acquittal. 

This definite statement is translatéd by the 
American cyclopedist into a mist of vague- 
ness. “The literary activity of Almquist,” 
says the German, “ is extraordinary. He has 
written introductions to mathematics and 
arithmetic, handbooks of history and geog- 
raphy, grammars aud dictionaries. In Ger- 
many he is chiefly known by his productions 
in polite literature. The most important 
among them bears the title of ‘ Dornrosens- 
buch,’ (Zérnrosens Bok, &c.), a collection of 
romantic fictions of the most varied descrip- 
tion.” In this passage the Swedish title of 
Almquist’s work is given and also the Ger- 
man equivalent; the American compiler, 
instead of rendering into English the German 
equivalent, and calling it the “ Thornrose 
Book,” copies the German and does not copy 
it correctly, turning the buch into a busch, 
the “book” into a “bush.” Moreover, in- 
stead of saying that the “ Dornrosensbuch ” 
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is itself a collection of romantic fictions— 
partly in prose and partly in verse—he tells 
us that it is is “ the most celebrated of a col- 
lection of romantic poems.” In fact, the 
poems of Schems-el-Nihar and “ Arthurs 
Jagt,” or “King Arthur’s Chace,” which he 
mentions in the next sentence, are two of the 
constituent parts of this very “Térnrosens 
Bok.” The German article proceeds to an 
enumeration of the titles of various other 
works by Almquist which the copyist summe- 
rily cancels. As the “Conversations-Lexi- 
kon” was published in 1851 it could, of 
course, carry the career of Almquist no fur- 
ther than that year, but from the “New 
American Cyclopedia” of 1858 some fresher 
information might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. It may be learnt from so accessible a 
book as Howitt’s Northern Literature that in 
1851 Almquist was formally accused of the 
crimes of forgery and attempt to murder,— 
that, unable to meet the charge, he fled from 
Sweden, that he is said to have been one of 
the countless visitors of the Great Exhibition 
in that memorable year, and that he is sup- 
posed to have afterwards concealed himself 
in the United States of America. 

Our criticism has been somewhat minute, 


but Almquist must be taken as a “knight of 


the shire” who represents a large constitu- 
ency. We are afraid that no reliance can be 
safely placed on the completeness or correct- 
ness of the statements of the Cyclopedia in 
general. The article on the “Acta Sancto- 
rum” is pitiably imperfect. One of the most 
interesting facts connected with that long 
array of folios is, that the publication of it 
was commenced in the seventeenth century, 
and is still proceeding in the nineteenth—the 
first volume appearing in 1643 and the fifty- 
sixth in 1853. The Cyclopedia merely tells 
us that this “chief modern collection of lives 
of saints and martyrs was collated ”—probably 
a misprint for collected—* by a society of 
learned Jesuits at Antwerp in the seventeenth 
century.” In the article on “The Arabic 
Language and Literature” the amount of 
rectification required is endless. Zenker’s 
“Bibliotheca Orientalis ” is described as “an 
index to all printed Arabian works,” instead 
of a catalogue of all printed Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish works, Arabian and Arabic being, 
moreover, as little equivalent as catalogue 
and index. Hadji Khalfa’s great work is 
described as “ A History of Arabian, Persian 
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and Turkish Literature,” instead of a dry 
bibliographical catalogue of books in alpha- 
betical order, and we are told that it was 
“ published by Fliigel, vols. 1—5,” instead of 
that it was published by Fliigel with a Latin 
translation—an important piece of informa- 
tion to those who do not read Arabic—in six 
volumes, the last issued in 1852. Von Ham- 
mer’s “History of Arabian Literature” fig- 
ures as a work completed in 1842 in two vol- 
umes. It is in seven, or rather seven had 
appeared at the time of the author’s death in 
1857, the plan being then about half carried - 
out. Some mention might have been made 
of the immense scale on which the book is 
constructed, the seven volumes extending to 
about seven thousand pages, and containing 
notices of about eight thousand authors. We 
are told of Ibn Batuta that his travels were 
translated—it is not said into what language 
—by Mowra (Moura) at Lisbon, in 1840, but 
we are not told that they were previously 
translated into English in 1829 by Dr. Sam- 
uel Lee. All, or nearly all, the scattered 
fragments of this article on Arabian literature 
are to be found in the article of the “ Conver- 
sations-Lexikon,” but in a better arrange- 
ment and accompanied by fuller information. 
Surely, of the two, the plan of the old “ En- 
cyclopedia Americana” was preferable—to 
take the articles as they were found, tragelate 
them, and say so. 

A general incorrectness seems to pervade 
the printing of the volume, an evil the more 
serious as the Americans are very fond of 
perpetuating whatever they print by means 
of stereotype,—an invention which, however 
useful in other respects, seems destined to 
become the bane of Cyclopedias. In the arti- 
cle already mentioned on Arabic literature, 
the “ Praise of Mohammed ” by Busiri is said 
to have been published by Rosenzweig at 
Vienna in 1524 instead of 1824; in another 
part of the article 1524 is given as the date 
of an edition of Omar Ibn-al-Wardi, pub- 
lished at Lund, as if Arabic works were 
likely to issue from the press of Scania in 
the sixteenth century. In the life of Al- 
dridge, the mulatto Roscius, among the Con- 
tinental capitols at which he appeared, we 
find Perth instead of Pesth. One of his 
favorite characters is said to be Hugo in 
“The Padlock.” Certainly, the best known 
fact in connexion with the Negro in “The 
Padlock,” is that he is 
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‘Mungo here, Mungo there, 

Mungo, Mungo, everywhere.” 
except in the pages of the “New American 
Cyclopedia.” With a rare felicity, after com- 
mending his representation of “ Hugo,” the 
writer adds that Aldridge is “also a good 
comedian,” apparently supposing that his 
acting in “ The Padlock ” is of a deeply tragic 
cast. 

One of the larger articles is on the interest- 
ing subject of “Americanisms.” It is men- 
tioned in the course of it, that “two vocabu- 
laries of Americanisms have been published, 
one at Boston, by John Pickering, in 1816, 
and the other at New York, by John Russell 
Bartlett, in 1848.” It might have been added, 
that an abridged translation of Bartlett’s book 
has appeared in Dutch,—a singular fact,— 
and that there is a dictionary of English and 
German, by Elwell, published at New York 
in 1850, in which many Americanisms are in- 
cluded and pointed out by a distinguishing 
mark. To put this distinguishing mark, and 
put it rightly, seems to be a task transcend- 
ing the powers of any individual, and we 
would recommend the Philological Society, 
when they have sufficient leisure from the 
labors of their new gigantic Dictionary, to 
appoint a mixed commission of English and 
Yankees to endeavor, if possible, to draw the 
boundary line to the satisfaction of both na- 
tions. The best way to begin would, perhaps, 
be to take a popular American novel,—and 
have a discussion on each word or phrase that 
sounded strange to an English ear. It would 
probably be found that many of them were 
equally strange to natives of different portions 
of the United States ; and, on the other hand, 
it would certainly be found that many phrases 
which Americans would set down as Ameri- 
canisms were as English as Addison. In the 
article on Americanisms in the Cyclopedia, it 
is amusing to see what odd misconceptions on 
that score occur. “Politician,” we are told, 
“in the United States, means a person who 


busies himself with the management and con- 
tests of a political party. In England it 
means a statesman.” In England there is a 
tolerably famous painting, known by the name 
of “The Village Politicians,” which shows 
that the term is not of so stately a character, 
Again, “Stage is the American term for a 
stage-coach, and it is sometimes, but rarely, 
used in that sense by the English.” “Stage” 
is certainly now used but rarely in that sense, 
because stages are themselves a rarity,—but 
the word only disappeared with the thing, 
Further, we are told that “Ride, in the 
United States, means riding either in a wagon 
or on horseback. The English restrict ‘ride’ 
to horseliack. .. . Ride was formerly used 
by the English as it is now used by the Amer- 
icans.” One would like extremely to know 
when, English people ceased to “ride in a 
coach,” and what is the word that has dis- 
placed it. But the richest piece of informa- 
tion for the English reader is that contained 
in the notice of the word “ ticket ”: 

“ Ticket is used by the Americans in many 

ways unknown to the English. When an 
American engages a passage on a railroad, 
he purchases a ticket :—the Englishman is 
booked at the box-office. The American pur- 
chases a ‘ through-ticket’ or a ‘ way-ticket’; 
the Englishman is booked for a portion or the 
whole distance of his intended journey.” 
« If the writer of “ Americanisms” should 
ever take a journey to England, which he 
evidently has not done hitherto, he will find 
that his “Americanisms,” “ way-ticket” ex- 
cepted, are the current language of every rail- 
way station in or out of Cockneydom. 

To sum up, as an American Cyclopedia, the 
new work will be welcome from the fullness 
of the information it supplies in an accessible 
form on American topics, but as a general 
Cyclopedia it fails. Its longer articles seldom 
rise above the level of mediocrity ; its shorter 
ones are so compressed that in many instances 





they might with advantage be cancelled. 





CreamM.—We opened this volume rather ea- 
gerly, in the hope that Mr. Reade would have 
prefaced it with a frank statement on the subject 
of those ugly charges of plagiarism which have 
recently been brought against him, and which 
hé himself, in the preface to White Lies, half 
admitted to be just. But we are disappointed. 
There is dead silence. We are sorry for it. 
Our conviction is, that if Mr. Reade’s debt to 


French writers were fairly acknowledged, it | 





would leave him a large balance of high merit 
entirely his own. But his want of candor inev- 
itably spreads doubt and suspicion over the 
whole of his productions. This is a sad flaw in 
a great literary reputation, and one which is 
particularly unpleasant when taken in conjune- 
tion with Mr. Reade’s lofty moral pretensions 
and sweeping denunciations of the characters 
of other men.—Part of a Saturday Review. 
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From the Spectator, 20 March. 
OCEAN TRANSIT. 

AN illustration of the wants to be supplied 
by the Leviathan steam-ship, has been afforded 
by some recent circumstances which will give 

oignancy to the interest felt by the share- 
folders in that vessel. Within the fortnight 
several new schemes have either been an- 
nounced or have been placed upon a more 
definite footing; and we learn the actual 
stoppage of an important line, the prospect- 
ive stoppage of others. The American ship- 
owner Collins, who started as a rival to the 
British North American ship-owner Cunard, 
has been compelled to discontinue his enter- 
prise, after, it is calculated, he had spent 
£800,000 in the business. He had been suc- 
cessful in all respects but one. . He built five 
new ships ; he obtained a subsidy from his own 

overnment; on’ the average + had beaten 
Cunard in point of speed, and had succeeded 
in maintaining a second weekly communica- 
tion between Great Britian and the United 
States: the point in which he failed was, that 
the line did not “ pay.” Every trip to Eng- 
land and back cost £10,000; within six years 
the cost of repairs exceeded the first outlay ; 
and the enterprise “ never paid simple inter- 
est to the stockholders.” When the Amer- 
ican Government withdrew its subsidy, the 
Collins line was compelled to wind up. For 
the same reason, the line started by Mr. 
Sands had already stopped, and another line 
to Southampton is expected to stop. Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s ships still run, but they take a 
_ of the postage upon letters in repayment. 

here is indeed ground for supposing that at 
present the intercourse between North Amer- 
ica and Europe, is not more than sufficient to 
provide business for the Cunard line. The 
great Nova Scotia ship-owner therefore had 
the merit of perceiving that a work which the 
scientific Lardner declared to be incompatible 
with commercial profits might be carried on 
at a profit ; and experience has confirmed him. 
It has generally been found that when one 
such improvement has been effected, espec- 
ially in the matter of intercourse, it has given 
an impulse to locomotion, and has thus cre- 
ated a new field for extended enterprise : it 
has not proved so with regard to Transatlantic 
steam navigation. The first line between 
England and North America, it would ap- 
pear, is and has been the only line that was 
wanted, 

Yet at the very day when Collins and his 
countrymen are abandoning the field, other 
persons are entering it. Three new lines 
are to be established between France and 
different parts of the American coast,—one 
from Havre to New York, one from Nantes 
to the West Indies, Panama, and Mexico, 
and one from Bordeaux and Marseilles to 
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Brazil and La Plata; while a’ fourth line is 
contemplated between France and Virginia. 
The three that have been provisionally ar- 
ranged are to receive subsidies, and it is ex- 
pected that they will succeed because they are 
not to aim at high rates of speed. We are 
told, in a paper which looks authentic, that it 
is the speed which has killed Transatlantic 
steam navigation, and that if steamers will be 
content to go at a less high pressure, they will: 
save that enormous outlay of coal which is 
needed for excessive speeds, Collins’ line 
expended 128 tons of coal daily to go four- 
teen miles an hour, while 61 tons would be 
sufficient to drive a ship eleven miles an hour. 
The French steamers are only to go eleven 
miles an hour. According to this account, 
slowness is to “ pay”: but we have no great 
faith in that calculation, still less in the 
capacity of France to maintain, whether by 
subsidivs or otherwise, those lines of steam 
navigation which have been closed with Eng- 
land, for their European starting-place. 

But other schemes yet are in contempla- 
tion. Collins thinks of entering the field 
between Europe and America direct, setting 
England aside. Our own Government has 
undertaken to send regular mails to Liberia. 
Great efforts have already been made, and it 
would appear, continue to be made, to main- 
tain lines of steam communication between 
this yes and Australia; and no doubt 
there may be political reasons why Govern- 
ment should expend money in keeping up 
the communications. Political commerce has 
its tactics as well as military politics, and in 
both the maintenance of communication be- 
tween the main body and the outposts is the 
very key to the strength of the position. 

It becomes a question, then, how far ocean 
communications should be placed upon the 
basis of government subsidies, which would 
be a very intelligible foundation for them, or 
made to rest upon the self-paying proceeds of 
commerce. From recent experiences we 
might infer that, as at present advised, society 
is not prepared to demand more oceanic 
communication than has already been sup- 
plied to it; and if so, the Collinses and Van- 
derbilts, European as well as American, 
should be content to carry their capital into 
other branches of speculation. But what is 
to become of the Leviathan, which is to sail 
from this country somewhere ? and what is to 
become of the scheme for connecting Chesa- 
peake Bay and Milford Haven? The latter 
project, indeed, appears to have been con- 
verted into the scheme for comecting Virginia 
with Europe via France, by means of the 
Orleans Railway Company of France. If so, 
the Southern States are forced to begin their 
business without Northern patronage, and 
they will have to accommodate themselves to 
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the chances and obscure prospects of French 
railway property. It would appear that a 
great deal of waste is now incurred by a 
want of right understanding in these lines of 
oceanic railway traffic, where competition and 
cross-purposes have been even worse than 
they have in terrestrial railway traffic. But 
another disturbing influence no doubt has 
been kept up by the natural repugnance of 
landsmen to go to sea. It is sea-sickness 
which keeps down the movement of sea-going 
traffic. Conquer sea-sickness, and we may 
expect the travelling that now crowds the rail- 
ways of the Continent to distribute itself 
over the more peaceful and novel routes 
Westward. Here is the reason why the 
creation of new transit-ways has not created 
new classes of locomotion, and it is here 
that the Leviathan experiment becomes inter- 
esting. Will the ship effectually override 
sea-sickness ? 

There is a further question: will it be pos- 
sible to muster such a vast number as ten 
thousand—a whole army—for every royage 
of a single ship? Yet further, would it be 
possible to construct such means of oceanic 
communication as should combine the sea 
residence with the facilities of travelling ? 
The floating island, which some have regarded 
as gradually passing from the regions of fic- 
tion to those of reality, would supply this 
desideratum. People live afloat on the 
Chinese rivers ; and how many would be con- 
tent to change a sea-side residence for a 
residence which should begin off Liverpool 
and terminate off New York, if there were 
no sea-sickness, no possibility of shipwreck, 
with all the appliances of civilization—taverns, 
circulating libraries, theatres, and _billiard- 
tables, for week-days, to fill up the time, and 
of course, church for Sundays! 





From The Saturday Review. 
FREE TRADE IN LETTERS. 

THE late failure of the Collins Line, brings 
out a curious contrast between the British 
and American Governments. Great Britain 
is the apostle of Free Trade—America is 
the chosen refuge of the banished deities of 
Protection. The reproach, again, of Great 
Britain is the alleged precariousness of her 
Administrations, to which no popularity and 
no Parliamentary majority can give a six 
months’ security of existence. In America, 
on the other hand, Government is indepen- 
dent of a Parliamentary majority, and, in 
the teeth of any amount of ale hatred, 
has a guaranteed duration. Yet it is Great 
Biitain which has adopted the system of 
subsidized mail-steamers, to create a traffic 
by governmental aid where it did not exist 
before, and she has unswervingly maintained 
it through every change of politics and par- 
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ty; while America has only been piqued into. 


sagen | attempting it by the feeling of rival- 
ry, and seems now to have abandoned the 
enterprise in a moment of caprice. The 
British Government began in 1833, with a 
payment of £350, to a steamer for two trips a 
week from Liverpool to the Isle of Man, 
From this small beginning, successive Post 
masters have added line after line, until there 
is now scarcely a large commercial seaport in 
the world to which a subsidized mail steam- 
ship does not run. And the number is still 
growing before our eyes. Since the present 
year commenced, a new line to the East, and 
a new line to the Cape, have been established. 
The number of miles traversed by our mail 
steam-fleet is more than two millions and a- 
half; and the subsidy they receive: from the 
Admiralty considerably exceeds a million. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
liberality with which our Government has 
carried out the system is the case of the 
Cunard Company, which runs the same line 
that, for want of Government help, the Col- 
lins Company has just been forced to aban- 
don. ‘The contract with Mr. Cunard was 
first made in 1839. In 1850, when it was re- 
newed, the British Government required that 
the previous service should be doubled, and 
for that double service agreed to pay a treble 
subsidy. On the other hand, the only steam 
lines, Leselh the mere coasting service to 
California, which the American Government 
has attempted to establish, have been the 


| Havre, the Bremen, and the Collins, to Liy- 


erpool. At first they were aided by a sub- 
sidy ; but they seem to have had no lobby 
influence to support them, and as time went 
on, the subsidy was cut down. The Collins 
Company has been-compelled to wind up; 
and the other two lines are for the present 
dragging out a starving life on the postage 
receipts, and seem likely, before long, to fol- 
low the example of the Collins. 

American freaks are apt to be contagious 
in this country, especially when they point in 
the direction of economy ; and Mr. Gladstone 
showed some years ago that he was not dis- 
inclined for a nibble at the Packet estimate. 
It may not, therefore, be without use to recal 
to our readers’ minds, some facts in proof of 
the commercial utility of rapid ocean mails, 
and their utter incapacity of self-support. 
We shall draw them from a recent impas- 
sioned appeal, inspired alike ! purse and 
ivy wee from an American ship-owner to 

is Government. There is no reason to mis- 
trust the truthfulness of his advocacy, inas- 
much as his figures are mainly derived from 
reliable English authorities. It is a 
clear that all traders, except West-end tail- 
ors, prefer to sell to customers who can pay 
them quickest; and those customers will pay 
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them quickest who have the quickest convey- 
ances by which to send their money. It is 
therefore no matter of surprise, but rather an 
obvious truism, that a quick mail communica- 
tion should produce a magical effect in at- 
tracting capital and fostering a trade. And 
so it has practically proved. Brazil is the 
most remarkable case in point. From 1840 
to 1850, exports and imports to Brazil were 
alike stationary. In 1850, the Royal Mail 
Company’s steamers began to run there ; and 
by 1855 the imports had trebled. The ex- 
rts had increased largely, though not quite 
to that extent; but the combined exports and 
imports, having been £3,645,000 in 1850, in 
1855 were £8,162,000. This is the strongest 
case, but it by no means stands alone. After 
steamers had opened a more easy path for 
trade to Constantinople and the Levant, it 
increased at once by £1,200,000 a-year; and 
in about five years no less than forty new 
Greek establishments were set up in this 
country. In the same way our steamers have 
wrested from America, to whom it should 
geographically belong, the trade with China, 
with the Pacific, and even with the Caribbean 
Sea. 
But the very greatness of the advantages 
which rapid Ocean mails confer on commerce 
‘has seemed to many, both here andin America, 
an argument against the system of subsidies. 
If there be a genuine demand, what need to 
give a bounty on the supply? If it is so nec- 
essary to commerce, it surely should be self- 
i pe Such questions imply a misap- 
prehension both of the extent of the expen- 
diture and the nature of the benefit conferred. 
Each trip of the Collins Line from New York 
and back cost £10,000. It is obvious, on the 
face of it, that no practicable rate of postage 
would meet such an outlay; and any extreme 
increase of fares would drive passengers to 
the sailing ships. There remains only the 
cargo as a source of remuneration ; and that 
is very closely limited by exigencies peculiar 
to swift steamers, which led Dr. Lardner to 
discredit the possibility of their plying across 
the Atlantic at all. 

The natural law governing the speed of 
steamers is, that the resistance of the water 
to the vessel’s bow increases as the square of 
her velocity ; and the coal required increases 
as the cube of her velocity. If the speed is 
to be doubled, the power must be increased 
eight-fold. The consequence is, that as the 
vessel reaches the higher rates of velocity, 
the amount of coal required to propel her, 
mounts out of all proportion to the gain in 
point of speed. And this is costly in two 
ways. Not only are the piles of coal and the 
powerful engines requisite for a rate of four- 
teen miles an. hour enormously expensive; 
but by their bulk, they occupy the space which 
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might be devoted to a remunerative cargo 
A vessel of 5000 tons, running ten miles an 
hour, on a trip of 1000 miles, will have 2524 
tons of room over and above the space occu- 
pied by coals and engines, and therefore avail- 
able for cargo. But a speed of fourteen miles 
an hour will reduce that space to. 1802 tons; 
and twenty miles an hour will cause it abso- 
lutely to disappear. In order to maintain 
such a speed, the engines must be so bulky, 
and the coal.so abundant, that the vessel will 
be entirely filled by them. Of course this 
gradual decrease of room must be paid for by 
a proportionate increase of freight. If a 
vessel such as the one above referred to should 
wish to increase her speed ona 1000 mile 
trip from eight miles an hour to fourteen, she 
would have to charge five times the freight 
in order to reimburse herself for the conse- 
quent expense—a proceedirg which would 
soon relieve her from the necessity of carry- 
ing any cargo at all, It is clear, therefore, 
that none of the interests directly benefitted 
—neither letter-writers, nor passengers, nor 
shippers—could support an Ocean mail ata 
high rate of speed. Yet the community have 
a strong indirect interest in its maintenance. 
There remains, therefore, but one solution of 
= difficulty—that the community must pay 
or it. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
DIPSOMANIA. 

In the progress of events, new scientific 
terms are continually making their appear- 
ance; the last is perhaps Dipsomania—a 
craving for intoxicating liquors which par- 
takes of the character of insanity; the term 


being compounded of the Greek words for 


thirst and madness. Whether thirst, in the 
usual meaning of the word, has any thing to 
do with the maddened propensity for drink- 
ing is of no consequence. The name now 
given to the disease will do as well as any 
other; and under whatever ayn Wey 
are glad to find that the medical world is at 
length concerning itself with one of the most 
distressing forms of mental derangement. 
Tipplers, hard-drinkers, men who go off 
on a pe ramble, as it is called, for days 
or weeks, are nothing singular. We have 
all seen or heard of such persons—an annoy- 
ance they are to society, a discredit to them- 
selves. These, however, are not dipsomani- 
acs. Applying to the subject the nomencla- 
ture of natural history, the genus drinker . 
consists of two species—he who, with inter- 
vals of common sénse, relieved at worst with 
short fits of delirium, still puts a good face 
on affairs, and conducts himself on the whole 
pretty fairly ; and he who, by a peculiar con- 
dition of brain, sinks under a chronic ad 
uncontrvilal appetite for intoxicants: this 
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last being the dipsomaniac proper. The law, 
which always drags heavily at the heels of 
general intelligence, has not yet been able to 
make any distinction in the drinking species ; 
and accordingly, however far a man be gone 
in dipsomania, however confirmed in this 
kind of madness, and however incapable of 
thinking or acting correctly—in fact, if he 
should fall into ruin himself, and ruin all 
about him—still, legally, he is not insane ; 
and in defiance of common sense, he goes at 
large, no magistrate being authorized to 
nt a warrant for his apprehension and con- 
ement. 

So very extraordinary a stretch of respect 
for “the liberty of the subject” is beginnin 
to attract attention. An improved knowl- 
edge of mental disease now makes it evident 
that the dipsomaniac is as completely an ir- 
responsible being as he who is affected by 
other forms of 9a It may be that, in 
the first instance, he has brought his disease 
on himself; he has, perhaps, in that eager 
pursuit of business and desire to be rich, 
which is the scandal of the present age, 
greatly overtasked his brain—worked hard 
all day, mistimed his meals, sat up late, taken 
no outdoor exercise, kept his mind on the 
rack, and to sustain nature, resorted to stim- 
ulants. So much may be admitted: we may 
look on the victim as self-immolated; but 
what then? From whatever cause men be- 
come maniacs, it is surely the duty of society 
to see that they are restrained from .commit- 
ing grievous wrong, and subjected to a hu- 
mane and remedial mode of treatment. 

A perusal of the lately issued pamphlet of 
Dr. Alexander Peddie of Edinburgh,* ought 
to remove any doubts which may be enter- 
tained respecting the actual nature of the 
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not so much produced ‘by intoxicating drinks, 
as it is by that which created the desire for 
them.” As to the manifestation of insanity, 
it may be “ addictedness to drinks, as well as 
to hallucination of ideas. To declare whether 
it is so, or not, is as much a question for 
medical skill in the former case, as in the 
latter. But medical observation has declared 
that dipsomania is a physical proof of mental 
disorganisation, and therefore it appears to 
me that such cases stand exactly on the same 
footing as other forms of insanity ; and that, 
as it never has been questioned that govern- 
ment may deal with insanity, it seems to be 
equally within its province to deal with dipso- 
mania. Surely, viewed in the light of com- 
mon sense, and sifted and scrutinised by the 
strictest rules of induction, the confirmed dip- 
somaniac ought to be regarded as of ‘un- 
sound mind,’ or, as I would rather call it, 
‘diseased mind,’ non compos mentis, and 
should be taken care of for his own sake, for 
the welfare of his family, and for the good of 
society.” 

The remarkable thing about the dipso- 
maniac is his want of power to restrain him- 
self. With certain faculties still active, he 
knows that he ought not to drink, yet he 
cannot help drinking. In medical language, 
the crave is upon him. “ The main desire of 
his life is how to obtain liquor; his capaci 
for business is confined to the means of grati- 
fying his leading desire ; moral control has 
lost its sway over him; he has no. power to 





resist the propensity whenever gratification is 
within his reach ; he has, in fact, become the 
jinvoluntary slave of the vice, and would 
| sacrifice his last sixpence or his shirt, or sell 
|his soul to the devil, for one drop more, 
rather than be disappointed. Yet, strange to 


drinking insanity. Speaking of the diseased | say, the poor creature, in this condition, has 
state of the dipsomaniac, this writer observes: no pleasure in drinking. He takes it, not 
“T consider that his condition is strictly one | sippingly and with gusto, enjoying it as the 
of combined moral and mental insanity, and | bon vivant does, socially or convivially, but 
the consequence of a vicious impulsive pro-| gulps it down in large quantities, away from 
pensity—for I cannot in such a case denomi- | society and observation, and even as it werea 
nate it simply as a vice; and I regard it as | drug; and the only satisfaction derived from 
rendering him incapable of the exercise of the act is, that it secures blunted feeling, in- 
social duties and civil rights ; and not merely | sensibility to the wretched state of mind 
so, but as lessening and altering the nature | which prompts the desire, and an escape from 
of his culpability in reference to crime, and | the fancied miseries of his existence. When 
thereby his liability to punishment of the this has gone on for some time, although a 
same kind, or to the same extent, as the suspension of the use of stimulants be im- 


other members of the community. That posed by the interference of friends, or by 
the excessive incontrollable desire for intox- the occurrence of an attack of either of the 
icating drinks is a disease, and that it is two resulting forms of delirium, yet his mind 
symptomatic of some abnormal cerebral con- has suffered so materially, that, unless con- 
Aition which gives it the character of a form tinued control be exercised over him, and this 
of insanity, cannot be doubted; and it should for a very considerable time—which is not 
be always kept in mind that this condition is often practicable in the present usages of 


* The Necessity for some Legalised Arrange- 
ments for the Treatment of Dipsomania, By Alex- 
ander Peddie, M.D. 1858. 


society, and is contrary, as I have shown, to 
the common law of the land—he returns im- 
; mediately like the dog ‘to his vomit, and like 
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the sow that was washed to her wallowing in 
the mire ;’ and his progress towards some in- 
curable form of insanity, or to an early death 
from some other superinduced disease, is cer- 
tain. His moral faculties become more and 
more diseased, his intellectual powers weak- 
ened, disturbed, or at last even annihilated. 
He becomes either facile or wasteful, or inca- 

acitated for transacting the ordinary business 
of life, or he is mischievous, and commits 
homicide or suicide; these various results 
being induced according as his natural dis- 
position and passions may urge, or his heredi- 
tary predisposition may incline, or some pre- 
vious injury of the head or disease of the 
brain may precipitate him. That such, more 
or less, is the céndition of the dipsomaniac, 
and that these consequences may, and do, 
frequently result, cannot be disputed. And 
yet, because the unhappy victim of this disease 
does not fall strictly under the present legal 
definition of unsoundness in mind, he is per- 
mitted to go at liberty; any interference in 
the shape of control is illegal, and his nearest 
and best friends, and he himself, are deprived 
of the only means by which his cure could be 
effected,“and his restoration as a useful mem- 
ber of society accomplished. He is thus per- 
mitted, without any barrier being placed, or 
allowed to be placed, in the way, to hurry 
himself on to ruin, reducing his own family, 
it may be, to beggary, oe Ba even to dis- 
grace, and at last to accomplish his own sad 
death, or be convicted and punished for 
some criminal act committed in an hour of 
intoxicated madness, for which he is, neverthe- 
less, held xesponsible in the eye of the law. 
In the latter case, indeed, the total neglect of 
the Jaw to provide for this humiliating disease, 
is well illustrated by its viewing that very cir- 
cumstance, which had deprived the criminal 
of self-control, to be, not a palliation, but an 
aggravation of his guilt.” 

The remedy proposed for this deliberate in- 
justice and inhumanity, is the establishment 
of asylums, distinct altogether from those for 
ordinary lunatics, to which, by medical certifi- 
cates under proper authority, the unfortunate 
class of dipsomaniacs may be consigned. It 
is believed that in a variety of instances, a 
short retirement would have the effect of so 
restoring a healthy state of brain that the 
maniacal appetite for liquor would disappear, 
and the patient be either sent home effectually 
cured, to his friends, or allowed to assume the 
management of his affairs within the limits of 
the asylum. When the public mind is more 
fully awakened to the benefits of this mode 
of treatment, we may expect that legislation 

_ Will be brought to bear on the subject. 
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From The Atheneum. 

A Treatise on Metallic and Paper Money 
and Banks, written for the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” By J. R. MCulloch, Esq. 
(Edinburgh Black.) However useful and 
extensive have been the labors of Mr. M’- 
Culloch, the science of Political Economy is 
certainly not indebted to him for any one 
new truth. His friends would probably claim 
for him his doctrine of Absenteeism; al- 
though this, which is merely a simple deduc- 
tion from the elementary principle that men 
grow rich, not by spending but by saving, 
was clearly derived from Foster’s able “ Es- 
say on Exchanges,” published in 1804. Asa 
disciple of Ricardo, Mr. M’Culloch adopted 
all the discoveries of that great. master; but 
he also adopted all his errors. What was in- 

eniously untrue in Ricardo became in his 
disciple manifestly false or absurd. Like the 
philosopher who gloried in believing a pro- 
position quia impossibile, Mr. M’Culloch 
seemed to exult in his own faith and insensi- 
bility to the most startling consequences. 
Equally conspicuous in this Essay is his inabil- 
ity to receive any truth save at second hand, 
or to separate what is erroneous from what is 
true in the opinions which he adopts. It 
cannot be doubted that if Mr. Ricardo had 
lived, the theory of value, which is the foun- 
dation of his work, would have been greatly 
modified ; but in the keeping of his disciple 
it became for ever unchangeable as the Mo- 


hammedan law. As an obsequious follower 
of Lord Overstone, Mr. M’Culloch will, in 
like manner, bate no hair of his master’s 


tenets. Every one of his plausible objections 
to a decimal system of coins, is as valuable in 
Mr. M’Culloch’s judgment as his Lordship’s 
soundest and most lucid exposition of the 
theory of money: every one of his fayorite 
proposals for restricting the free arrange- 
ment of contracts by willing parties, as full 
of wisdom as his ablest refutation of the fal- 
lacies of Mr. Tocke, Mr. Newmarch, Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. Mill. All his Lordship’s 
crotchets are Mr. M’Culloch’s crotchets; all 
his short-comings Mr. M’Culloch’s short-com- 
ings. The famous and apentant principle 
of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Overstone—the 
principle upon which the present Bank Act is 
founded—that a currency of paper and metal 
should vary in quantity as a currency of metal 
only would vary, is laid down by Mr. M’Cul- 
loch (p. 34) as if it were a mere dogma; and 
the reason appears to be, that Lord Over- - 
stone, whose scorn for all opponents is at 
least equal to his love of truth, always lays it 
down in that manner. But the student to 
whom Mr. M’Culloch addresses himself will 
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naturally ask why? The answer, is, that no 
contrivance of human ingenuity could possi- 
bly secure that steadiness of value, which is 
the one essential —_ of money, so nearly 
as the unrestricted working of mercantile in- 
terests in the importing and exporting of the 
precious metals; but Mr. M’Culloch (p. 8) 
even writes as if it were abstractedly desira- 
ble to prevent this exportation, and to enlarge 
the limits of possible fluctation in value by 
imposing a seignorage on coinage. This 
principle might easily be made evident, and 
would be worth the trouble. Nor do we see 
why his Lordship should not treat an At- 
wood, a Salt, a Twells, or a Muntz, as if the 
members of the Birmingham and Glasgow 
“ Schools ” were really schoolboys. It would 
be advisable also, we think, as tending to put 
an end to these wearisome discussions, to 
avoid the use of all the favorite terms of those 
“Schools” which contain a particle of error 
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or ambiguity—as the terms “ representative 
of value,” “legal tender,” &c. 
loch employs the latter as if it had some pe- 
culiar applicability to coins, sovereigns being, 
according to him, not bullion, but “ money, 
or legal tender.” In this use the term, if it 
have any meaning, is a mischievous one, 
Sovereigns are only a “legal tender ” where 
sovereigns are the articles covenanted to be 
delivered ; in every other case they are not 4 
legal tender. In the same way, ,sacks of 
corn and hogsheads of wine are tenders, both 
legal and not legal. It cannot be too clearly 
explained to those who do not perceive the 
fact, that the law merely insists on men ful- 
filling their covenants. As it must, if called 
upon, define every word sin a contract, it 
simply defines pounds sterling to mean sov- 
ereigns, and assumes that the contracting 
parties so understood the term. 





Epwarps on ToLeration.—“ A Toleration 
is the grand design of the Devil, his master- 
piece and chief engine he works by at this time 
to uphold his tottering kingdom ; it is the most 
compendious, ready, sure way to destroy all re- 
ligion, lay all waste, and bring in all evil ; it is 
a most tianscendant, catholic, and fundamental 
evil for this kingdom, of any that can be imag- 
ined. As original sin is the most fundamental 
sin, all sin, having the seed and spawn of all in 
it: so a Toleration hath all errors in it and all 
evils. It is against the whole stream and cur- 
rent of scripture both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, both in matters of faith and manners, 
both general and particular commands. It 
overthrows all relations, both political, ecclesi- 
astical and ceconomical. And whereas other 
evils, whether errors of judgment or practice, be 
but against some one or few places of scripture 
or revelation, this is against all: this is the 
Abaddon, Apollyon, the destroyer of all relig- 
ion, the Abomination of Desolation and Aston- 
ishment, the Liberty of Perdition (as Austine 
calls it), and therefore the Devil follows it night 
and day, working mightily in many by writing 
books for it, and other ways; all the devils in 
Hell and their instruments being at work to 
promote a Toleration.”—Epwarps’ Gangrena, 
p. 122. 





Exectro-Dynamic Inpuction Macnine. 
—A very powerful induction apparatus has 
been devised by Mr.’ E. S. Ritchie, in which the 
secondary coil is formed by winding the wire in 
such manner as to make a series of flat spirals, 
having each the thickness of a single wire, and 
thus building up the coil by thin transverse 
strata. The primary coil is covered by a gutta 
percha tube, and this by a closely-fitting bell 
glass, knobbed at the upper end, and having a 





widely-expanded lip below. Over the whole is 
placed the secondary coil. By this arrangement 
the discharge between the core and the second- 
ary ceil is effectually prevented. Very perfect 
means are used for preventing any discharge 
within the secondary coil between its different 
parts. With a secondary coil of 30,000 feet of 
wire No. 34, and using one Bunsen cell, this 
apparatus gives a spark six inches in length, 
When the coil is increased to 50,000 or 60,000 
feet, and four cells are used, the spark is length- 
ened to upwards of ten inches, and has been 
passed continuously through an interval of 
10 5-8 inches. The primey coil is formed of 
No. 9 wire, and about 80 feet in length. The 
condenser, made of tinfoil separated by oiled 
silk, has a surface in this larger apparatus of 
about 30 feet. Professor Rogers referred to the 
very superb phenomena produced by the 
sage of the current through an exhausted tube 
of great length and diameter, and those ex: 
hibited by the beautiful arrangement known as 
Gassiot’s Cascade, which, with other phenomena 
of electrical light, were developed by this appar- 
atus with a splendor perhaps never before 
equalled.—London Journal. 

QuaKER Rarrinc.— None that ever were 
born,” says Leslie, “ vented their rage and mad- 
ness against their opponents with so much ven- 
om, nastiness, and diabolical fury as the Qua- 
kers have done. Such words as they have.found 
out of spite and inveterate rancor never came 
into the heads of any either at Bedlam or Bil- 
lingsgate, or were never so put together by any 
that Foam heard; and I have had the curiosity 
to see Mother Damnable, whose rhetorick was 
honey to the passion with which the Quaker 
books are stuffed.”—Defence of The Snake i 
the Grass, second part, p. 329. ‘ 
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